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Ta E CRUISETTE, and three other = 
Elco Standardized Models, will be on \ 
exhibit at the New York Motor Boat 
Show, Grand Central Palace, Janu- 
ary 2-10. 
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Now you can have your boat! 


HE thrill of exploring new waterways; freedom to go 

where you will, when you will, with companions of youf 
own choosing; cool nights of invigorating sleep; days of in- 
dolence on sunny, breeze-swept decks—these are but a 
few of the delights of life on the water. 


Now you can have your boat—anyone who can afford a 
summer cottage can afford the Elco Cruisette! 


Here is a new idea in the boat-building industry—Stand- 
ardized Construction! Instead of building two or three 
Cruisettes at a time, we produce them by hundreds, at 
lower costs and higher quality than the ordinary boat-build- 
ing yard can give you; we pass this saving on to you in the 
Cruisette—the first standardized cruising motor boat ever 
offered to the public—a boat more easily operated than your 
car. And you can enjoy the Cruisette for a whole year—in- 
cluding club dues, mooring,winter storage, spring overhaul, 
insurance and a thousand-mile cruise—for less than $500! 


There is still time to order your Cruisette for delivery in 
Florida. Write today for Catalog V F—or come to Port Elco 
and see the actual boat, just as it will be delivered to you. 





Tus beautiful, seaworthy boat has Correspondence should be addressed to: 

my cion tHicmyamnan a a PORT ELCO—Division of Sales and Exhibit 

you can cook real meals; a spacious cock- 247 Park Avenue and 107 East 46th Street 

pit where you can bask after your swim. Telephone Vanderbilt 2320 NEW YORK CITY 
Equipment is complete. The big 50 H.P. THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


engine gives the unusual speed of 12miles 


per hour. 
Price $ 5 afloat at 
4.3 0 Bayonne, N.J. 
Instead of purchasing the é 
Cruisette out of capital, 6 
many people prefer to avail 
themselves of the Elco de- 
ferred payment plan. 








£Cco- —the home af.coat 
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. 19 West 44th Street, New York, N. ¥. Subscriptions for the United States, Canada, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, $3.50 @ year in advance. 
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: How Cussler See S 
Chl TraditionAs: 


No one need fear that he will not be rewarded who gives to 
the world something distinctively superior to that which has 
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£ preceded it. And nowhere is recognition so swift and reward 
: so munificent as in America. Chrysler Six came into a seem- 
ei ingly crowded motor car market and almost immediately swept 


its way into unprecedented acceptance as 
a quality product. That which ordinarily 
takes years to achieve was won almost 
over-night. Why? Because the Chrysler 
brushed aside outworn traditions in engi- 
neering, in design, and in performance, 
and gave to the world advantages it could 
instantly see and feel and experience. It 
squarely confronted problems of height 
and weight and size, solving them accord- 
ing to the crying needs of the moment 
rather than the needs of five years ago. It 
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The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, 


$1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, brought to bear both scientific exactness 
boon ee, Tie Cece toe, and artistry —endeavoring to embody in 
i Mia gel” Dany gelone the new car elements of grace and elegance no one else had 
government tax. attained. It approached the question of motor dimensions, 


power, acceleration, and riding ease untrammeled by old 
machines, dies, tools and fixtures—free to devise the ideally 
best and then provide the means to produce the finished 
product. For months and months before the shop equipment 
was complete, Chrysler cars were proving that the new ideal 
was sound and practical. Then came this superb equipment, 
doing things no shop had done before, getting qualities into 
the Chrysler car deemed impossible before and still impossible 
under the old methods. That is why the Chrysler 
has taken the country by storm—why it still stands 
and will long stand alone—why if you want 
what the Chrysler gives, the Chrysler alone can 
satisfy you. 


hn 





CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER 
4 SIX 


, No. § 








The FOOT 


ARISTOCRATIC 


Among the dealers in the larger 
cities selling Julian & Kokenge 
shoes are the following: 


BOSTON, MASS. T. E. Moseley Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Davis & Savard 
CHICAGO, ILL. Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
CINCINNATI The H. & S. Pogue Co. 
CLEVELAND The Chisholm Boot Shops 
COLUMBUS The Pitts Shoe Co. 
DETROIT A. E. Burns & Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS ss Paul Stekeree & Sons 
INDIANAPOLIS The Wm. H. Block Co. 
Carlat’s Booteries 
KANSAS CITY, MO. } Emery, Bird, Thayer 
y Goods Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. { Pude's; Inc. 


Innes Shoe Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. Byck Bros. & Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. The Bootery 


MINNEAPOLIS Napier's Booteries 
, The Castner-Knott 
NASHVILLE, TENN. } SS Goeg 


is Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


L. Bamberger & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY R. H. Macy & Co. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Napier’s Booteries 
PHILADELPHIA { peekate & Clothier 


ting's 


Joseph Horne Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. {ie A. Verner Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Olds, Wortman & King 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Sullivan Compary 
sr.10uis. Mo. {F;} Red Shee Ge 
ST. PAUL, MINN. The Golden Rule 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS Frank Bros. 
SAN FRANCISCO Sommer & Kaufmann 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Albert Steiger Co. 


and many others. 








HE active life of the modern 

woman makes perfectly fitting 
footwear a first essential. At the 
same time her good taste and keen 
appreciation of beauty demand of 
the shoe craftsman the utmost in 
distinctive appearance and pleasing 
grace of line. 


These new creations by The Julian 
& Kokenge Company, makers of 
The Foot Saver and J. & K. Arch- 
Fitting Shoes, demonstrate the fact 
that fashionable footwear was 
never more beautiful than it is to- 





Julian & Kokenge contribute to the new mode 
smartly conservative models in Vici kid 


day. The Vici kid of which these 
shoes are made insures easy grace 
and cool flexibility, while empha- 
sizing the smart lines that costume 
fashions demand. 


Vici kid is the outstanding leather 
in the footwear mode because no 
other leather combines all the 
advantages of Vici kid. Its richly 
perfect finish, accurate coloring 
and graceful pliancy make it the 
ideal leather for footwear for 
every occasion. Vici kid is manu- 
factured exclusively by Robert H. 
Foerderer, Inc. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


~ VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 
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ROCKCLIFFE 


SERENE 
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MADE ONLY BY 


ROBT HFCERDERERINC 
PHILADELPHIA 





Look for the Vici kid trade 
mark in the Julian & Kokenge 
models as shown on this page. 
It identifies. the leather as 
the one and only Vici kid. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE VICI KID --- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 
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AN . The Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve Six, Seven-Passenger Sedan, selected by J. V. de Laveaga, Esq. For 

N this car, Mr. de Laveaga chose a finish of dark maroon. The striping of deep brown on the body, 
CS hood and wheels is divided by a hairline stripe of cream. The fenders finished in black give an 
effective contrast. Heather mixture upholstery was chosen to harmonize with this color scheme. 


SCI IDO 


To owners of the Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve Six, a motor car 
\ is more than a means of transportation. It is an integral 
part of a whole background of well-ordered living. Such 
a car, naturally, cannot be produced by ordinary methods, 


or in more than limited numbers. 


la THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY BUILDS TWO TYPES OF MOTOR CARS, 
THE SERIES 33, DUAL-VALVE SIX IN THIRTEEN BODY STYLES, AT $5,250 AND UPWARD} 
THE SERIES 80 IN SEVEN BODY STYLES, AT $2,895 AND UPWARD 


DUAL-VALVE SIX 


Open cars $5,250 Closed cars $7,000, at Buffalo 
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When a man steps out in front 
there is sure to be extra pride 
in his stride if he is well stock- 
inged. Phoenix sales of men’s 
hosiery are out-distancing all 
records, because the successful 
American is realizing the impot- 
tance of fine details. He buys 
Phoenix hosiery, for himself and 
his family, because of the long 
miles of refined elegance it sup- 
plies at low cost. Record miles 
—unforgetable guideposts on the 
highroad of those who arrive! 


PHOENIX 


mal D1 KY 


MILWAUKEE 
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At the door of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, NewYork 


Dress for the Evening to Please Yourself 


YOU DRESS for the day to please others—the 
men in your office or your college, the clients 
or customers into whose offices you go, day by 
day. But when you dress for the evening, dress 
to please yourself! 

Merely be sure that the cut of your dinner suit 
is in the 1925 and not the Jurassic or Rutherford 
B. Hayes fashion — be sure it is well made, 
ai“! £23 you, and be sure that you didn’t pay too 
much for it. 


You will brilliantly fulfill all three conditions 
in Macy’s newly organized and enlarged Men’s 
Departments. The Tuxedo suit in the photo- 
gtaph is sold by Macy’s for $42.50, others to 
$79.75. Dress suits from $49.75 to $79.75. Dress 
overcoats from $39.75 to $74.75. And there are 
equally good “buys” in gloves, hats, walking 
Sticks, shirts, Studs, and scarves. 

When you go out for the evening so clad, 
you will have two satisfactions. You will be 


dressed in a way that wins your own approval. 
And you will have discovered that, by buying 
and selling always at lowest prices for cash, 
Macy’s can jingle back into your pocket a sub- 
Stantial percentage of the money you have spent 
for good clothes. 


BK Macy «60 


34th St. & BROADWAY ° New York CITY 
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The Secret of Distinction 


AT NIGHT 


HE evening frock of real distinction does some one thing | 
I beautifully—and then stops. It never is fussy, never un- 
certain in line. It never diffuses the attention. 





The dress at the left is nothing but black georgette, and what 
looks like fringe is a multitude of narrow beaded strips of the 
same fabric. Aside from that—the rose. Short, slim, grace- 
ful, marvellously chic. The other dress takes a straight slip of 
wine red lace, adds a double pointed circular apron, double 
wing panels at each shoulder, and a narrow ribbon to tie at the 
waist. That’sall. Yet it can do wonders for the figure. 


Take another look. The accessories of both costumes are 
right—shoes, stockings, jewellery, evening bag. Beyond that 
again, the women themselves are right, inside their clothes. 
Their coiffures are smart. They stand as the mode of the mo- 
ment requires. They wear their clothes with that air of never 
noticing them, because they know they’re right. 


They’re French, sketched in Paris. But the American with 
even a short Paris residence can be equally chic. Even the 
American who goes to Paris twice a month on the wings of 
Vogue may acquire that subtle something that makes the society 
reporter whisper excitedly, “Who is that in the So-and-So’s 
box?” when she’s visiting out of town. 


It doesn’t come all at once, this sophistication. But, as one 
of the major arts for all women, it’s worth,studying. To enroll 
© Vogue under the recognized authority for the best known course— 
sign the coupon! 


2 years of Vogue $7 


a special offer 





good for a limited time only 


regular price $5 a year 


Vogue will save you money on every one of its numbers—perhaps many times 
the subscription price. Not the kind of saving that means doing without 
things you like, but the kind that eliminates buying mistakes. They’re the 
biggest extravagance—aren’t they? And they don’t bring you a second’s 
pleasure—do they? So—this year economize—and enjoy it. 


Sign---tear off---and mail the coupon now 


BESCSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSCS SSSR P SSSR TPR T ERR SHERRSPRRBeeeeee 
Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. a 


0 Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me TWO YEARS (48 issues) of Vogue. (OR) 


Enclosed find $5.00 for ONE YEAR (24 issues) of Vogue. Bought singly, at 35 cents a copy, these 48 issues 


» 
: would cost you $16.80. Through this special offer 
z 
ie 


SEER Sere ipa aiibepaienan leh Wh ty Cadi baaenteh tbeeewasne chee knee be aaah vee binds 


you get them for $7. A saving of $9.80 or 2le.a copy 
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CHAMBRE A COUCHER, HOTEL DE M. R. A PARIS 
PAR MAURICE DUFRENE 


work. Two generations have built 

Hartmann trunks. Always present has 
been that desire to excel—that feeling of 
pride. And the knowledge that every trunk 
bears the name has played its part. Instinct 
tells you, when you look at a Hartmann 
Wardrobe Trunk, that it has that indefinable 
something we call “quality.” And ownership 
provesinstinct right. Sold only bydealerswho 
believe in unusual quality at usual prices. 


Be of all achievement is love of the 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin Over half a million in use 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto iii . 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers i quality tells 


J.B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 


Licensed Distributors for Great Britain Se 
GLEE 
EE 
g HA CUSHION TOP NN q 
€ WARDROBE g 
© 1925, by Hartmann Trunk Co. ), TRUN KS 
" age i Fi inna ——— cE 


ARIMAN 
TRUNKS 


BE SURE THE HARTMANN RED >< 1S ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 
5") 
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SHOPPERS SOO RUYERS' a 








Anliques 





MABEL TALIAFERRO, Charles St., at 7th Ave., N.Y. 
Authentic antiques for the discriminating purchaser 
at reasonable prices. Spanish Ship Model $35. 
Fascinating Paisley Shawls $16.50 up. 





A __ reference “eoeeggad 


=” uniform advertisements classified for 
ines 


Advertising (24 words)—threemonths, 
$55.00. Payable with order. Eight or twelve lines, 
preceding date of issue. Address: The Shoppers’ 


& Buyers’ Guide of Vanity Fair, 19 W. 44th St., 


the convenience of the reader. 
$16.00; six months, $31.00; twelve months, 
Forms close 15th of second month 


pro rata. 
is es 





Arts and Crafts 


THE MEDICI PRINTS—Pictures in Full Color 
for Your Home. Great Paintings by great masters. 
Favorite wedding presents. Illustrated Cat. 25c (coin) 
Medici Society, 788 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


THINGS TO PAINT. Greeting Cards, Parchment 
Shades, Novelties—3,000 items. Catalog with 12 articles 
to paint . New Gesso Polychrome Art, beautiful 
& profitable; set $5. Coover Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 














Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 





YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6 x 9 in. Your name on 
cach sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, 0. 


AUCTION BRIDGE & MAH JONGG 
Private or class lessons 

For beginners and advanced TS 
Julia Dunne, 102 Waverly Pl., N. Y. C. Spring 4802 
MISS MAHR. I have made a study of teaching 
Bridge and Mah-Jong by clear and simple methods. 
You learn wen. Private classes or by mail. 
255 W. 108th St., N. Y. Tel. Academy 6396 
WILBUR C. WitTEHEAS AUCTION BRIDGE 
Studio. Advanced & Elementary lessons in Auction 

ridge. Private — Class Instruction. 
25 West 5lst Street, N. Circle 9015 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER in 
silks, tapestries, brocades, recoverings a specialty. 
Send for Catalog & prices. Schuyler 1518. Wm. 
Nibur, 2432 B’way, N.Y. Branch, 667 Madison Ave. 





























Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS’ treatments for permanently removing 
wrinkles, scars, freckles, tightening muscles, given 
only at my one address. 50 W. 49th St., N. 

Bryant 9426. Booklet. Physicians’ endorsement. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 

107 East 35th St., New York City 

2001 Chestnut St., Philddelphia, Pa. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfluous yA (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. St est 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West ‘7th Street, N. Y. 








who teaches it. 
ment. . 


it here. 


19 West 44th Street 





STOP! 


where you are! 
and look over these addresses 


eine a is new, whatever is amusing, what- 
ever is desired by the people who keep up with the 
procession, not to say ahead with the band, is advertised 


in the Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide. 


Perhaps it is a new game . . 
Perhaps it is a new beauty treat- 
you will find someone who gives it. 
haps it is a clever little accessory, or a novel gift, or a 
restaurant that is being taken up by the sophisticated . . . 
whatever it is in the mode of the moment, you will find 


Take 2 few notes now, before you forget it. 


SHOPPERS’ & BUYERS’ GUIDE OF VANITY FAIR 


you will find someone 


Per- 


New York City 














Flesh Reduction 


Interior Decorators & Decorations 





PERFECT COMPLEXION AND'SLENDER FORM 
New Parisian Vacuum Massaging Apparatus $7.50. 
Complete with body and face cups. Jar Massaging 
Cream (Free Booklet) Hoffson Co., 47 W. 42nd St.,N.Y. 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and_healt! Colon irriga- 
tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Mur. Hill. 3068 


SPANISH POTTERY and FURNITURE 
imereins Importations now being shown. 
Hall H Charles Hall Inc. 

3 East 40th ‘Street, New York. Wholesale only 














Books 


Gowns Bought 


SILK MIRROR & PICTURE CORDS $1.00 
—<. All colors. Heavily wired. 
Would cost $2.00 in local stores. 
Sarachek” 2. City, 


1115 Grand ee Kansas Mo. 





ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POSTFREE-- 
We bring the service of the city bookshop to country 
and suburb. Write for particulars. The Post Box 
Book Service. 67 W. 68th a ae ae 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N. Y. 





Jewelry and Precious Stones 





VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE. represents the 

letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 

people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4 
Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 

H°USE & GARDEN’S Book of Houses. 300 

illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- 











ning your own. 110 pages, beautifully printed, 
bound in cloth, $3.00. Greenwich, Conn. 
Cigarettes 


WE PAY CASH AT ONCE 
For Slightly Used or_ Misfit 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, a etc. 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverw te. 
Highest Prices—Full Value Dasrenased 
We have Unlimited Capital 
No Transaction too Large or — : ao 
Write, 9 Call or Sen 
Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St., N. Y. Tel. ‘Bryant 1376 
America’s Oldest —<} Most Aeiabie Establishment 
Exclusive Dealer to Society's 400. 
Consult Us First Satisfaction Assured 





FINE TURKISH GOBARETTES with your initials, 

















Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. Jewels bought from estates, individuals. 
Guarantee Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Ave. 
FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 
HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 
to executors, trustees and individuals:— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 
Diamonds, Precious Stones and Jeweiry Estates 
H. J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 
5 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Diamonds, Watches, 
l’earls, Discarded Jewelry, everything of value. 
Money wired within 2 hours. Bank References. 
Metroit Gold Refiners Detroit, Michigan 

















monogram or crest. Any design reproduced. ,: 
Established 1894 Hair Goods 
Pinkus Bros., Inc., 91-3rd Ave., New York 
MANUEL, originator of the Modern Transforma- 
D 4 tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
ancing and toupes. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y. Mur. Hill 5737 
Dance wd Rie Reve, N. 
ance studio, verside Drive, : ° 
Endicott 9858 Instruction 


Instruction in Fe eri tye + dancing 


Lingerie & Laces 





MARY BEATON SCHOOL OF SWIMMING 


BRIDAL SETS—TROUSSEAUX. Lingerie of best 








Permanent Hair Wave 





NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. Wortd- 
a Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St.. 
Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661. 





4s. SCHAEFFER: INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink cr Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. 

590 Fifth Ave. at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 
MY SPECIALTY PERMANENT LARGE WAVE 
At last, white hair waved without making it yellow. 

Bobbed hair all in ringlets. 
26 East 48th St., N. Y. 





alloh, 
Vanderbilt 5241 








Prints & Frames 





FINEST IMPORTED COLORED PRINTS of 
—— by — masters. Ideal for gifts & in- 
erior decoration. Specialty Sales Bureau, 
14007 Milton Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








Restaurants & Tea Rooms 





THE UPTOWN er reen _" 
13 West 5lst Street, N. 
Luncheon Tea Dinne r 
For people of rare discernment 
ioe a Luncheons Promptly Delivered anywhere 
4 idge parties served by advance order. 
Noe i h here, a step from shops & theatres. Ye 
Olde Sandi Shoppe, 66 W. 49th St., Bry. 10107. 
GLAMOUR—CHARM—ROMANCE 
The om downtown rendez-vous for dining and 
dancing. ncheon, Tea, Dinner and After-Theatre 
Supper. The 4 Trees, 4 Christopher Street, N. Y. 
THE Pts an ROOFTREE INN 
— 28th Street, N. Y. 


Lun th. Tea Dinner 
“You" might think you were in = ‘snice’’ 

















Shopping Commissions 





wow. SHOPPING SERVICE no charge. 
ill buy for you and your home. 
eaeunan required. Murray Hill 4266. 
Mrs. Gordon Abbott, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Av., N. Y¥ 











Stationery 





DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of papers. 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





100 Sheets & Envelopes. Ripple Bond printed. 
lines or monogram, any color ink $1.10. Em 
bossed $2.10 West P. P. 15c._ Piper Shop Studios, 
900 Van Buren Street Wilmington, Delaware 





We make STEEL DIE ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
Monograms, Cards, Crests. All kinds of Engraved 
Stationery, Cards, etc. at wholesale prices. Samples. 
Engraved Stationery Co., 153 E. 38th St., N. Y. 








Toilet Preparations 





GENEROUS TRIAL SIZES of eight distinctive 
perfumes, hog prices by the ounce, postpaid $1.00. 


Two, in Oe. 
217 West 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


Pacquin = 
Unusual Gifts 


GIFTS AND NOVELTIES of unusual merit, decor- 
ated in my studio, and others selected personally in 
Europe. Catalog for trade only. Rena Rosenthal, 
520 Madison Avenue (near 53rd St.), New York. 
RENDEZVOUS—A little leather book, cleverly 
contrived to secure duplicate notations, one to be 
retained by each of two persons making an appoint- 
ment. Prevents mistakes in time and place of 
meeting. A new and distinctive gift displaying thc 
art of fine craftsmanship. Pencil, gilt edged pad, 
various colors. $1.75 postpaid. 

. BF. Rogers & Co. Huntington, N. Y. 


CHINESE LINEN FROM SWATOW 
of beauty and quality at the most moderate prices. 
Rare old Japanese brocades. Embroidered - 




















shawls. Jos. Brisebois, 15 West 39th St., N. Y. 
Quen HELD JR., cor. Charles St. at 7th Ave. 
Y. Chic frivolities and smart accessories for 


the well-dressed woman, Exquisite lingerie, laces 
and the best of imported perfumes. 

COLONIAL BRASSES & COPPER ARTICLES 
Distinctive gifts in candlesticks, bowls, trays, etc. 
Catalog on request. 

Estelle Hughes, 500—5th Ave., Room 414, N. Y. C. 
SEWING COMPACT—For the stitch in Cae! 
Chic hand-bag accessory, lip stick size, with needles, 





























will pwrecnaiiy condant a special Exclusive Pool—All methods diving. quality and style, hand-made, with real Val- 

class for children. Registration Life Saving—Individual Instruction. enciennes and other fine laces. Moderately priced. pmo pein, co ee ee ramet 

is now on for additional classes. 1 W. 67th St., Cor. Central Pk. W., 4204 Columb M. Collart 23 E. 54th St., N. Y. : : 

DELIVERED in our Fascinating GAILY COLORED 
ANDALUSIAN DANCING ACADEMY MISS ANNA CASE gift, packages. "Books are. the deal present, 
where the genuine Tango Argentino is taught recently returned from a_ study M ial Packages, your choice or ours, $5, $10, , $25. 

in the original Argentine method. Expert tour through Europe, announces emoriats Washington Square Bookshop, 27 W. 8th 4 N.Y. 
instruction in all types of real Spanish September 15th as the date of open- tical 
dances. Castinets taught by the infallible ing of classes for Rythmic Expres- MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- | ROYAL is for practical people who want practical 


and unique Beaucaire system. Fado Portuguez 
a@ specialty. Also general ballet technique. 
173 Madison Avenue (34th St.), N. Y, Ashland 2059 


sion and Dancing at her_ studio, 
20 West 56th Street, N. Y. City 
Telephone Circle 6769 


ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consider- 
ation, Sketches upon request. State requirements. 
The Davis Memorial Co., Syracuse, N. Y 


—yet chic—clothes for every occasion. 
for a year’s subscription to Royal, Greenwich, Conn. 
Special offer, two years for $3. 











Delicacies 





“CALIFORNIA BY MAIL” Distinctive—Delicious! 
California Glace Fruit, Brilliant Wrappings, Fan- 
tastic Chinese Decorations. 1-2-3-5-Ib. Boxes $1.50 Ib. 
Ppd. Fletcher & Fletcher, Box 31, Pasadena, Cal. 


ONE REFINED WOMAN P 
in each locality is offered by The Condé Nast 
Publications, an opportunity to make money in an 
agreeable way. This is not the usual magazine 
agency proposition, but an exceptional opportunity 
for the right sort of woman. If interested, write 





Mr. John Ramsey, Condé Nast Publications, 
Greenwich, Conn. 








Monograms and Woven Names 


Wedding Stationery~ 





CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. 
J. & J. Cash, "Ine. 622 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, Cal. 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, ss 

Wedding Etiquette Free. 35S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 
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NEW YORK G lf 
“HOTEL ASTOR | basiniionssie sepa thy this winter at 
New York Letter Which You May 
— | BELLEAIR, FLA 
| BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets Read Over His Shoulder 
| All the essentials of a good ; : é f : oo 
il hotel—plus, many unusual “We have intended so many times since ‘We wouldn’t have missed the trip over 
IN comforts, = rates our return to write and tell you about the Andes for anything. We live in a 
e i and advantageous location our trip to South America last winter. mountainous country, but the Andes 
Ti Fred’k A. Muschenheim We would have stopped in to see you were so entirely different. They are cold 
tl = ——————— when we landed in April, but an urgent towering rock, massive and awe-inspir- 
avn Se, telegram was delivered to us on board ing. We had imagined the trip might 
0-7661. calling my Dad to Washington immedi- be rather a hardship. So many people 
sae a HOTEL ST JAMES ately on business. along the way had said that it was, and 
yant 7615 _ 109-113 West 45th St., New York City “We feel so indebted to you for planning that the high state rea ee 
E WAVE Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway such a perfect trip for us. I had the age We were a surprised by 
it yellow. An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- thrill of my life when we were landing the “luxury train”. It was most com- 
Dilt 5241 home. mseliacescapeanintinete aes in Rio. We were feeling millions of preg ee its ~ youd easy nae 
——— Much favored by women traveling without escor' . r. Sen a : and its big plate glass windows, so tha 
S Talat ik to 40 theatres and all best miles from home, when a launch drew 
Rng By! booklet on application. alongside of our ship, and a man called WE could see all the scenery. They had 
W. JOHNSON QUINN out my name. It was Mr. Coda, of the 2 fine dining car and delicious food. 
NTS at igh peter aye a “Valparaiso was interesting and quaint. 
reau, wi ppg of wed ee le pega i. We attended some splendid races at Vina 
chigan. eS of us immediately, taking us throug del Mz hese th ct ad bide 
FLORIDA the Customs, and to the Hotel Gloria. : é rai ~ we eet os a i 
, were almost as wonderful as the ones at 
ms During our stay there, he saw that We pienos Aires. We spent. one day in 
did not miss a thing of interest. . : ipdaig ayaa nt 
Santiago. It was the finest city in Chile, 
“Rio was just a dream city, almost too and had more of a modern atmosphere HOTEL & COTTAGES 
beautiful to be real, with its wonderful than Valparaiso. Both bout trips, down 
mountains covered with jungle growth, and up the coast, were most enjoyable. Open Monday January 5th 
=~ Where Service and Sunshine Meet its fantastic buildings, and its lazy tropi- The service was fine on both the Mun- A new addition vo the Belleview of 
atres. Yo O GE Co T cal climate. The city was carnival-mad — son Line and the Grace Line. 144 rooms and baths has been com- 
y._ 10107. UR. during part of our stay, and it was most — pistes cy ee vd 
i esti satchi sds i i “We were on the Santa Elisa almost golfers regar elleair as the only 
t 4 interesting watching the crowds in their 
Thats Hotel and Apartments gorgeous costumes. We took the Pan three weeks, and hated to leave it at the place in winter. 
“ ¥. ORLANDO, FLORIDA American to Santos. The boat stayed end of the trip. The weather had been Two famous 18-hole courses. Fre- 
there all day, and gave us plenty of time balmy and perfect, and the sea smooth quent tournaments, attracting lead- 
aghr to take an automobile trip to Sao Paulo. practically all of the way. ing golfers. All sports on land and 
———— " It was a beautiful ride through banana ay ' 4 $ water. Biltmore service and cuisine. 
The beautiful lake region plantations, and over the mountains : . — y a goed to see the Ameri Thru Pullman to the doors from New 
i where there were blossoming trees, and CA) DAR agen ae Panama. We had an York and Chicago. For information or 
Unsurpassed Climate Sewers of all colors, and wheie the kage interesting time at Cristobal, where we reser The Biltmore,N.Y. 
charge . a ; : went shopping and tried t t every- John McEntee Bowman, President 
nf NOW OPEN blue-winged butterflies flew all around ‘itih ae fp i poy ‘an Earle E. Carley, Vice-Pres. C. A- Judkins, Mgr. 
N.Y Be 282 Roome—Private Bath us. People who had been in Sao Paulo A g. a" &§ One ces tn eure 
: oid: anck Dany oF a week said that we had seen as much poenteee 
Apartment wr the city as they had. “We liked it so well that we want to 
7 “Buenos Aires was a most interesting and __ take anoth trip this year. Would 
WY 18-Hole Golf Course : . ; = g% € another ocean trip this year. ould 
Tennis, Bathing, Boating, cosmopolitan city, with beautiful build- you please send us some more informa- CLARK’S 5th CRUISE 
eae Fishin ings and parks, and a race track that sur- _ tion, and plan another trip for us? We AROUND THEWORLD 
aimed — Poigteng passed we By have ee of. We think we would like a Mediterranean ‘ cee lic sais 
inted. . M. DOU , Mgr. were treated royally at the Savoy Hotel trip, and wonder if it could be arranged rom N. X. Jan. 20, by specially chartered 
ae | » ’ a angea N Cc as. “ 7417 
tudios, Summer: Samoset House, Plymouth, Mass. | where they welcomed us as if we were to return through the Continent and rec Head aang ie deed te eee on Ge 
aeaY Write for Illustrated Booklet the only guests. England.” option 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
sraved a ee ee Athens, with Europe stop over. 
imples, 4 MONTHS, $1250 UP 
i — Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
maa —— —— We expect 600 to 700 passengers each cruise. 
MISSISSIPPI CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, JAN. 31 
inctive 
io In ST. PETERSBURG Tue PLAzA 
City. The Sunshine City of Florida on MEDITERRANEAN 
THE CopLey-PLAzA By specially chartered new oil-burning S. S. 
f “Laconia,” 20,000 tons. Including 17 days 
rincess ar a INN-BY-THE-SEA The leading hotels of in Egypt and Palestine. h 5. days’ cruise, $600 
acne , tels, , A , ete. 
decors | (Rermety Ta Macen) PASS CHRISTIAN, MISSISSIPPI New York and Boston eT 
- hy is Preéminent A land of. perpetual spring and flowers NORWAY 
York, i and Western Mediterranean Cruise, July 1; 
overly { NEW: FIREPROOF 53 days, $550 up. Originator of Round the 
nalts | 250 Rooms 250 Baths World Cruises. Longest experienced cruise 
ogg December to May American Plan management. Established 30 years. 
ool Sherman Dennis, Mgr. FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 
N.Y. — ASP 
rices. a Sto 
8 
Se 4 
ie S P MIAMI FLORIDA 
iat t retersour 
laces a Ge OPENING IN JANUARY SEVEN DASH RANCH 
SLES “Ch ° °9 q c 
LES Miami’s Finest Fireproof Jonnson, Cocuise County 
yc Famous for its balmy sunshine that Apartment Hotel 
: _— has failed on only 75 days in 14 years. ‘ ARIZON A 
me! Gn Florida's Weet Const. A play: Embodying every modern appointment 
i ‘ound colorful w: lowers an s as : , 
“y palms—and the sparkling Bay to meet cal and taste of a dis A splendid winter resort for 
RED pose my bearer nga Gowyee | NERS clientele. eas those seeking out-door life. All the 
5. Se ogy ec se recreation Situated at the entrance to historic Fort thrills and pleasures of the West- 
i. Y. {7 for young and old. Sumptuous Dallas Park, one of the most exclusive ern cattle country combined with 
al | en Re OE residential sections of Miami. an excellent table and all mod- 
onn. ‘\ ing booklet—ask any question. Offering artistically furnished housekeep- ern_conveniences. ‘ 
= Adicose MG. OGimen ing and non-housekeeping apartments For information and illustrated 
Chasen at Cantenaree from one to five rooms with hotel service. booklet, write to 
oie St. Petersburg, Florida M. F. WHELAN, Manager. C. Horton Watson, Manager 
"in- 
300k 
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at Winter 


Get out the steamer trunk, 
pack plenty of summer 
clothes, phone your nearest 
railway, travel or steamship 
agent for a ticket direct to 
Hawaii —and laugh with us 
at winter! 

In z weeks or less you’ !l be splash- 
ing in Waikiki’s voluptuous surf; 
playing, resting, dreaming in the land 
of tropic flowers and soft sunshine. 

Golf, tennis, swimming, surfing, 
deep-sea fishing, inter-island cruising 
—all outdoor sports in this lovely 
territory of the United States. Voi- 
canic spectacles in Hawaii National 
Park. Ample modern hotels. 


United States battle fleet will maneuver 


here next April, May and June. Make 
steamer and hotel reservations NOW if you 
‘would visit the Islands then. Round trip 
may be made in 3 to 4 weeks from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver 
or Victoria, B. C., allowing one or two 
weeks in Hawaii, for $300 or $400, cov- 
ering all necessary expense. 

For full information with illustrated bro- 
chure in colors— 





217 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
of 346 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 





Ny UNITED HOTELS “Logi ~across the continent 


OA mighty Ch 


an O ie) ervice/ 





cA Guest Room is waiting 
for you at any hour, day 
and night, in any of these 


UNITED HOTELS 


THE BANCROFT 
Worcester, Mass. 
THE BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, Philadelphia,Pa. 
THE DURANT 
Flint, Mich. 
THE LAWRENCE 
Erie, Pa. 
THE OLYMPIC 
Seattle, Wash. 
THE ONONDAGA 
Syracuse, N. Y 
THE PENN-HARRIS 
Harrisburgh, Pa. 
THE PORTAGE 
on, Ohio 


Akron, 
THE ROBERT TREAT 
Newark, N. J. 
THE ROCHESTER 
Rochester, N. Y. 
THE ROOSEVELT 
New York City 
THE SENECA 
Rochester, N. Y. 
THE STACY-TRENT 
Trenton, N. J. 
THE TEN EYCK 
Albany. N. Y. 
HOTEL UTICA 
Utica, N. Y. 
THE CLIFTON 
iagara Falls, Can. 
KING EDWARD 
Toronto, Can. 
PRINCE EDWARD 
Windsor, Can. 
THE MOUNT ROYAL 
Montreal, Can. 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
Hamilton, Can. 


ENS) 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

THE NIAGARA 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
THE ADMIRAL BEATTY 
St. John, N. B. 

THE ALEXANDER 

HAMILTON, Paterson, N. J. 


YY 
AMERICAN HOTELS 
CORPORATION 
Directing the operation of 
the following hotels: 

THE COLONIAL 
Gardner, Mass. 
THE BURRITT 
ew Britain, Conn. 
THE GE 


ORGE 
WASHINGTON 
Winchester, Va. 
THE PONTIAC 


Oswego, N. Y. 
THE TROY Troy, N. Y. 


and fifteen others under 
construction, 








this Great Continent over; 


Three New 
Magnificent Hotels 
Added to 
this Great Chain 


ITH the opening of The 

Roosevelt in New York, 
The Benjamin Franklin in Phila- 
delphia, and The Olympic in 
Seattle—-The United Hotels 
Company of America now offers 
a chain of hotels across Canada 
and the United States from ocean 
to ocean—a veritable United 


Hotels Trail. 


Now in twenty-three import- 
ant American and Canadian cities 
there are United Hotels. Each 
operated on those ideals of ser- 
vice to the travelling public, which 
have made this great hotel en- 
terprise so successful. 


Every United Hotel, to be worthy 
of its name, must first and last be an 
agreeable “other home” for every man 
woman and child whoentersits portals, 


o| ; 
OF i AMERICA 























UNITED HOTELS 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 











European Correspondent: U.N.I.T.I. (Unione Nazionale Industrie Touristiche Italiane) 





Learn to See 
in the 
EAST 


If you’re invincibly Caucasian 
—you won’t enjoy the East. 
Except to feel superior, and 
go home. 


But if you’re a citizen of the 
world, with rhythms in you 
that aren’t European, and a 
mind that likes to be stretched, 
CREA: 25.5: 


The tiptilted curve of a yel- 
low roof in Peking will make 
all roofs look different. The 
sure line of the little dish the 
Japanese coolie eats his two- 
cent lunch out of will give | 
you a shock about progress. 
The span of the red lacquer | 
bridge at Nikko—heavens, the | 
colour!—what will it do to | 
your feeling for modern art? 


A lost grey monastery like a 
bird’s nest, skyhigh in Kongo 
San—a fat, solemn Shanghai 
baby with cat’s head shoes so 

he won’t fall—a gold-brown 
Javanese dancer who moves 
like the wind through smoke | 
—a forty-course Chinese ban- | 
quet and the manner that goes 
wath it... alien . . . we 
wouldn’t have done it like 
(i) Sees 


India will teach you what col- 
our is, against the wide mo- 
notony of the plains. The 
Vale of Kashmir will show 
you what peace is, under the 
ramparts of the hills. Every 
country will tell you clam- 
ourously what food is, what 
speech is, what life,and death, 
and work. ... 


When you come back, 
yowll know who we 
are. We're the people 
who made the world 
safe for the plumber. 
We invented speed, Jazz, 
steam heat, ice cream, 
safety first, and —er— 
advertising. ... You 
need that trip tothe 
Orient. 


Ask the Travel Man 
He Knows! 


THE 


CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th St., New York City 
2, rue Edouard VII, Paris 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W, C. 2, 
London, England 
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Mospitality 


Genuine hospitality 
is wholehearted interest 
in one’s guests. 


Since 1875 has the 
Palace been known as 
the most hospitable of 
California’s famous 
hotels. 


Interesting and well- 
ordered surroundings 
unite for your enjoy- 
ment, with a service 
unobtrusive, alert. 


It is but a moment 
to the financial-theater 
or shopping districts, the 
steamship offices-to any- 
where downtown. 


“Tt pays to stop at The Palace.” 


Illustrated handbook 
of San Francisco is sent 
on request. 


The 
Palace Hotel 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALE 





tui Eee Manwaring, | 
rae a Ee 











fast luxurious service to 


California 


LOS ANGELES - SAN DIEGO: SANTA BARBARA 





Commodious lounge 

room, dressing rooms, 

bath, manicure and 
mai 





Club car, shower, bar- 
ber, and valet. Tele- 
phones in terminals 





Through dining cars, 

always ready to serve 

you meals of appetiz- 
ing variety 


Commencing December 28th, 1924 


Golden State Limited 


A completely new, de luxe, all- 
Pullman train. Most modern 
sleeping, observation, club and 
through dining cars; lounging 
room for ladies, maid and mani- 
cure, two baths, barber and valet. 


Two Other Fast Daily Trains 


Coaches, tourist and standard sleepers, and 
dining cars, 

Alltrains leave Easternterminals from Rock 
Island stations, and Western terminals from 
Southern Pacific stations—via GoLDEN STATE 
Route—the short, interesting, mild-weather, 
low-altitude route. 


For complete infor , address the office nearest to you 


Southern Pacific 
LINES 


New York . . + + 165 Broadway 
Chicago . Southern Pacific Building 
El Paso . 206 North Oregon Street 
Tucson . . . « « Score Building 





LosAngeles, Pacific Electric Building 









ST.L.0uls 








colden State 


m CHICAGO ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS ST.PAUL KANSAS CITY 























It’s Summer 
Now In 
South America 


bs da not enjoy a delight- 
ful voyagetothewarm, 
sunny wonderlands below 
the equator? Tall palms, 
flowering trees, strange 
plants—a land radiantly 
beautifulundersmilingtrop- 
ical skies. The Pan America 
Line will take you directly to 
the most interesting places. 
Rio—a city all unique— 
gleaming blue seas—roman- 
tic gardens and drives— 
charming hotels on the 
heights of Gloria and Santa 
Theresa. See Montevideo 
and its beach resorts. Visit 
brilliant Buenos Aires, the 
Paris of the western world. 


Send the coupon now and 
learn about this ideal winter 
trip. Every modern comfort 
for tropical travel is pro- 
vided on the four white 
sister ships. These U. S. 
Government vessels are the 
finest and fastest between 
New York, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. Regular fort- 
nightly sailings with Rio less 
than 12 days away. Get 
all the facts now. Clip the 
coupon. 


PAN AMERICA 
LINE 


Operated for 


U.S.SHIPPING BOARD 
by Munson Steamship Line 
Managing Operators 
67 Wall Street New York City 
or your local agent 


a tiie 


To U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Infor. Desk 2831 Wash., D. C. 


Please send the new illustrated book- 
lets giving cravel facts about South 
America and full information about 
the ships of the Pan America Line. 


If 1 go date will be about 





There will be in my party. 








Name 





Address __ 











town... Siate 
.. 
> a 


ll 











Le 
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the wintersport land 


And this year—greater plans than ever... 
A new winter sports director, one born and 
bred to the snowsports of Switzerland. An 
enlarged staff,— Norse ski-men; “les petites 
Canadiennes” to instruct in ski-joring; con- 
tinental instructors in figure skating; Indian 
guides... For thrills, International compe- 
titions between best American and Cana- 
dian teams. Championships in figure skat- 
ing, skiing, curling, hockey. The famous 
dog-sled derby...For fun, the Frontenac 
winter sports club. Daily programs of games 
in the snow, frolics under the stars, and 
expeditions across country... For brilliance, 
“carnivales de glace” on Dufferin Terrace 
and “bals de costume” in the beautiful 
Louis XVI Ballroom...And all this against 
a background that is 17th Century France, 
with headquarters at a hotel-club that is 
modernest America. This outdoors of the 
thrilling north land is matched by an in- 
doors of the luxurious southland ... Yes, 
Quebec is the winter sports capital—with 
all that implies. Decide now when you will 
come. Reservations and information at 
Canadian Pacific, 342 Madison Ave. at 44th 
St., New York; 71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; 
or Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


CHATEAU 


FRONTENAC 


THE WINTERSPORT CAPITAL OF WINTERSPORT LAND 








PRES 
BeOS | 














Why not a Trip to France 


instead of a summer cottage? 


Aren’t you a bit tired of your cottage at the beach— 
the chatter from the same old crowd? Your camp in the 
mountains? 


Why not rent both places and go to France this summer? 
Spend a week or so in Paris, international capital of all 
gayety. Dance on Montmartre. Shop in the Rue de la 
Paix. Dine out-doors at the chic restaurants in the Bois. 
Enjoy the plays, the races, the Opera. 


Then forget Paris. If you prefer gayety, go to the 
smart beaches. But if you're weary of a foxtrot— 


Take a motor trip through the high and lovely moun- 
tains of Dauphiny, where the little villages cling to the 
roof of the world, and the bells of the monasteries chime 
down the slopes, and the peasant children greet you with 
shy smiles and bunches of sweet lavender. . . 


Go to Mont St. Michel for the thrill superb, and see 
that shining wonder across the long pale sands. Take tea 
at Falicon, high over the green valley behind Nice. 
Think of Duguesclin stalking the midnight streets of 
Rennes—and little Jeanne D'Arc meeting her king at 
Chinon. 


Add this e aoe to the pleasure of your Atlantic 
crossing. Walk into France at the French Line gang- 
plank in New York . . . at Havre, the port of Paris, 
just another gangplank . . . then the boat train—and 
in three hours you're in Paris. Easiest and by far the 
most enjoyable way to make such a trip... 


Sreneh fine 


Compagnie Générale Transcllantique 19 Sate Jireot ew 





Offices and Ageneios in Principal Cites 
of Gurope and the Uniled Sores 


oe 
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teMAURETANIA >> 
Goes to EGYPT Ze 


Sailing from New York Feb. 17, 1925, 
and arriving at Alexandria at the very 
height of the season. 


Those intending to visit Egypt and the Mediterranean next 

winter are advised of this excellent opportunity to enjoy the 

inimitable Cunard service and cuisine while traveling to the 

land of the Pharaohs for the Egyptian season; ample time 
to visitmany ofthe mostinteresting Mediterranean points en route. 
Ports of call: MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MONACO, 


NAPLES, ATHENS, HAIFA (for passengers wishing to visit 
PALESTINE) and ALEXANDRIA, 


Round trip tickets returning via North Atlantic 
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vy WEST INDIES CRUISES 
by S. S. Tuscania — Jan. 22 and Feb. 24, 1925 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR. Lines 











25 Broadway NEW YORK _ or Branches and Agencies 











‘THE AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 
The world’s most beautiful resort 6) 
tel, 










" THE AMBASSADOR 


ee On the coral sands—at Nassau 
= he Ambassador j 


A name which means hotel perfection ‘ “ AN ocean of deep sapphire changes to a stretch of emerald 
The Ambassador Hotels System green” and marks the bathing beach at Nassau. Imagine— 


The Ambas od or, The Alexandria, % ‘ 
"New York py a sun-kissed beach of pink-white sand where the water rarely falls 
dhatebiduake. The Ambassador, below 70° 
Atlantic City LosAngeles . 
If there is any place on earth where you can bask, bathe, play and rest 
THE AMBASSADOR ‘ ideally it is at Nassau—the isle of eternal June. The hotels and boarding 
anneal the Pacific houses are particularly good, and you will love the life and freedom of this 
Coast—a miniature me hospitable English colony. This escape from the frozen North is— 
tropoilis, crowning its 
=P . own 27 acre park, and 4 Less than 3 days sail from New York 
THE ALEXANDRIA 4 typifying that hospital- Eighteen hours from Florida 


ity which has made 4 
magic of the very name Direct sailings weekly from New York; three 
Calsfornia. times weekly from Miami. Write for further 


2 information to 
Munson S. S. Line The Canadian Government A S SA | 
a 67 Wall St., New York City Merchant Marine 


Los Angeles EJ 
A famous hotel 
in a great city 











The P. & O. S. S. Line 
‘ Aeromarine Airways, Florida Bahamas 
Any Tourist Agency or - ” 
P Nassau Development Board Isle of June 
Sy 4 NASSAU—Bahamas 





“‘Isle of June”’ ‘ v 
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| “Play winter golf at SHotel “Del e7WConte! 


1s summertime all winter long at beautiful Hotel Del Monte— 
| en the world over as California's largest and best-loved resort. 
Heregolfis played 365 daysof the year—on twocelebratedchampion- 
ship courses: one inland; one sea-side,overlooking the Pacific Ocean. 

All other sports may be enjoyed herein a zestful, equable climate 
that varieslessthan 10 degrees the year round: polo, swimming, boat- 
ing, riding, tennis, motoring, shooting, fishing—on a 20,000 acre pri- 
vate sports preserve. 

Hotel Del Monte haslong been the favored rendezvous of world 
travelers because ofits distinction as the socialand sportscenter of the 
Pacific Coast. Make your plans now to visit Hotel Del Monte—“where 
winter nevercomes.” Notrip to California iscomplete withouta visit 
to Hotel Del Monte; adjoining Monterey, ancient Spanish Capital, 
on the historic Monterey Peninsula, 125 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, 350 milesnorthof Los Angeles. Illustrated booklet upon request. 


The one building recently destroyed by fire has in no manner 











Your day-after-day routine saps you 


of energy and content. Pause—in 
time. Go off to Virginia Hot Springs 
—to the strength-giving cure—the 
bracing out-of-doors—and the gay- 


eties and pleasures of the place. 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen 


Hot Springs 


Residential Mgr. 
Virginia 


Special winter rates on request 





hindered the comfortable accommodation of guests 
Carl S. Stanley, Manager 


°Hotel “Del e7onte 


{and “Del eWonte Lodge, “Pebble Beach} 
“Del eMonte, California 


Information may be obtained regarding Pebble Beach residential sites at 
Del Monte Properties Company, 277 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Red Star Liner Lapland 
From New York Jan. 17. 
White Star Liner Adriatic 
From New York Feb. 26. 
Also Lapland, March 8. 
Back in New York 46 days later. 


Madeira, Gibraltar, (Algeciras), 
Algiers, Monaco, Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, Haifa 
(for Holy Land), Alexandria 
(for Cairo and the Nile coun- 
try). Naples and Monaco on 
return voyage. Optional stop- 
overs in Palestine and Egypt. 






WEST INDIES 
30-31 Days 


More than 25 years specialized 
experience in West Indies 
cruises. 

White Star Liner Megantic 
(specially constructed for 
cruises in the tropics). 

From NewYork Jan.22 and Feb. 
25, returning 30-31 days later. 
Havana, Santiago, Haiti, Kings- 
ton, Panama Canal, Cartagena, 
Curagao, LaGuaira, Port of 
Spain, Barbados, Fort deFrance, 
St. Thomas, San Juan, Nassau. 
Cruise may be joined from Flor- 
ida at Havana and left at 
Nassau for a longer vacation. 


For complete information and descriptive booklets apply Cruise Department, No. 1 
Broadway, New York, our offices elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent 
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Fast Coast of Florida| 


The Focusing Point of Winter Society 


SUNSHINE path of sub-tropical 

splendor, whereon the pleasures 

of today are intertwined with 
age-old romance. 
























Each resort of the East Coast, complete £77) 

in its appeal, is, in fact, a harmonious ‘. ee 

unit in a land of diversified delights. iit 
Golf, Tennis, Surf Bathing, Fishing, ‘%! y; 
Sailing, Motoring, Horseback Riding » y , 
All hotels are operated on the American plan. OPEN f % an 

. Al Beat Uo wie 376 5 Yow open aS ' 

nae — { seen ee i ee Jan. 5 a At 

-on-the- 
van lalifax } Ormond mane + saga aoe As Jan. 3 LY 

Palm Beach { pened Pxtasions aS oe sa rayne 

Miami EIS. ja. wie alone tad te Jan. 

Key West eee eee Dec. 29 

Long Key Long Key Fishing Camp . . . Dec. 22 

Secenn, ve eee ; ee WOREER vs Se 5: Sse Dec. 23 






Through Pullman trains and through sleepers from important 
cities to all East Coast Resorts, including Miami jor Nassau, 
Bahamas, and Key West for Havana, Cuba. 
Booklet containing list of hotels and other 
information supplied upon request 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY COMPANY 
FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL COMPANY 
(Flagler System) 

NEW YORK OF FICE—2 West 45th St. Phone Murray Hill 4411 
GENERAL OFFICES—Si. Augustine, t lor.da 
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The Luxury Cruise vi 


Mediterranean? 
Palestine - Egypt 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation — 
Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable entertainment. 
on board the “Rotterdam.” j 
Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sights in interesting Old World lands. 


By the famous ‘‘ROTTERDAM”’ (4th Cruise) 
Leaving New York, February 4, 1925 
Under the Hottanp-America Line’s own management 
The “ROTTERDAM”’ 

24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 


Hasa world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her appointments, the sur- 
passing excellence of her cuisine and the high standards of service and management on board. 


SIXT Y-SIX DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 
Carefully planned Shore Excursions, Stopover in Europe. Cruise limited to 550 guests 
a4 American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions 
a Illustrated Folder “‘F” on request 
For choice selection ofaccommodations make reservations NOW 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Minneapolis 
St. Louis Detroit Atlanta,Ga. Seattle © New Orleans 
San Francisco Mexico City Montreal Toronto 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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Helps You Say Goodbye 


There is no better way of saying Godspeed to a departing 
friend than by sending a Bon Voyage Box from Dean’s. 
The selection and packing of the cakes, candies and 
other delicacies is made an art at Dean’s, and the prices 
are as varied as the good things in the boxes. 


Send for our Box Voyage Box Booklet describing the 38 styles— 
$2.75 to $40. You merely select your box. We attend to everything. 


628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK - Established in 1839 















“ipo environment 
makes the voyage a house 
party, delightful in new friend- 
ships,cozy in home-likeaccom- 
modations, memorab!e for fea- 
tures of service long and favorably known to travelers. 


A reputation for cuisine and comfort attracts a distin- 
guished company of experienced travelers to the de 
luxe steamers REsoLuTE, RELIANCE, ALBERT BALLIn and 
DeutTscHLANb—and the splendid one-class cabin steam- 
ers, CLEVELAND, [THURINGIA, WEsTPHALIA,and Mount 
Cray. Frequent sailings from New York to Cherbourg, 
Southampton and Hamburg. 


MAIN LOBBY §&,S, RESOLUTE 


For schedule and booklet apply 
United American Lines, 35-39 Broadway, New York 


171 West Randolph Street, Chicago. 574 Market Street, San Francisco 
87 St. James St., Montreal 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 
Joint service with 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 
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J. STEWART 
BARNEY 
LANDSCAPES 





by J. STEWART BARNEY 


The Game Sanctuary, Scotland 


JANUARY 4°17 
KINGORE 
GALLERIES 


668 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B. S.-Principa 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR ©. NEW YORK 
General Academic and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Music and Art 
with New York advantages. 
New model swimming pool. 
Music Department: 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 
Art Department: 
Chas. W. Hawthorne, N.A. 
Director 
Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 











New York School 
of Music and Arts 
150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


All Branches of Music 
and the Arts taught 


DORMITORIES IN BUILDING 











FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclusively for girls pursuing special 
studies in New York. Exceptional opportunities for 


F 
aT SS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 
320 W. (07th St., Riverside Drive, New York City 


AR YMOUN 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


COLLEGE—Four-year course leading to degrees. 

ACADEMY—Pre-academic, Academic and Two- 
year Finishing Courses. 

Domestic Science; Secretarial Course; Gym- 
Swimming Pool; etc. Paris Branch. 
The Reverend Mother 





nasium ; 
For Catalogue : Address 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 


O% Mary {yon “ Y 








College preparatory with 
general academic course 
for girls not going to col- 
lege. Special work in Mu- 
sic, Art, Home-making, 
Dramatic Expression, Cur- 
rent History and Litera- 
ture. A country school in 
a college town near Phila- 
delphia. All outdoor sports. 
Horseback riding. New 
gymnasium with white- 
tiled swimming pool. Write # 
for catalog. Address 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. CRIST, Principals 
Box 1561 Swarthmore, Pa. 


Also Wildciff, graduate school, and Seven Gables, 
girls 6-12 


BISHOPTHORPE For Girls 








In Mts. near New York. Graduates 
enter all certificate colleges without 
exams. Practical courses; Finishing: 


H.S. & Jr. College. New Gym and pool. 
CATALOG. C. V. Wyant, Bethlehem, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND 




















_ AND WHAT HAS DAUGHTER 
BEEN LEARNING THIS FALL? 


Will she come home at Christmas time, the good, 
serious-minded miss that you sent away to Miss 
Prisms’ in September? Or will she sport a line of 
remarks that you don’t care for, and a suspicious 
smell of cigarette smoke? Perhaps her attention has 
been too much on social affairs and not enough on the 
college entrance exams. . . . Perhaps you look at it 
the other way, and want her to have more proms 
and less Philosophy IV. 


In any case, if you are dissatisfied with the school 
your children are attending; or if you have changed 
your residence and must change their school to 
accommodate it; or if you waited so long in Septem- 
ber that you couldn’t register where you wanted; or 
even if daughter was expelled for running a dis- 
tillery in her chafing-dish. ... 


Now is the time to find the right school for the second 
semester. The Condé Nast School Service will aid 
you. It will give personal and expert attention to 
your personal problems, free of any charge. Wire, 
write, or come in person. 





THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 
23 West 44th Street New York City 

















N RT} FOR GIRLS N 
Four Year Preparatory Course for one | Getione. 
Special 3 Class for High 
“5X begins in February. Als al 
See . LUCIA, Secretary, Northampton, ‘Mass. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





EASTERN ATLANTIC 


FREEHOLD tiv SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training— 
inculeates obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. The 
school with the personal touch. Catalog. Address 
Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 16, Freehold, N. J. 


OME SCHOOL 


Between Baltimore and Philadelphia. Cam- 
pus of 190 acres. All athletics. Separate 
department for boys below high-school age. 
Catalog. Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D.— 
Port Deposit, Md. 











_ NEW ENGLAND—Boys’ SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


TCHFIE ELD 


ges Young Boys 
t and Mappiness achieve fine results in— 
Class Room Large estate Altitude 1100. 


” Earle E. Sarcka, Litchfield, Conn. 










pra are being made in Tea 
Rooms and Motor Inns everywhere. 
You can open one in your own home— 
| and make money hand over fist, or man- 
Mee age one already going. Big salaries 
paid to trained managers; shortage 





acute. We teach you entire business in 
your spare time. Be independent. Write 
"7 ae for Free Book, ‘‘Pouring Tea For Profit’. 
‘ Room Institute 
Washington, D. C. 


MIS. CONKLINS 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 








ww Dept. O-9113 





LE L I E R R E¢ eer the Bois de Boulogne) 
igh-class finishing school 
for girls. Complete ae in French Art. Sight- 
seeing. Excursions. Large garden. Tennis court. 
Modern comfort. Central peotane. 
ise 





SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


Victor Hugo 
105 West 40th St. New York 


Tél. 154~BOULOGNE s/Seine 














NORMA GOULD 


Foremost Dance Instructor 
of 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW TERM 
JANUARY Ist 


Send for Catalog 


Dept. 5, 460 N. Western 
Los Angeles 











DENISHAWN 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and its Related Arts 
New York—FIVE BRANCHES—Los Angeles 
Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced Classes 


SHORT COURSES ALWAYS OPEN 


THE DENISHAWN MAGAZINE 
A quarterly Review devoted to 
The Art of the Dance 
$2.00 by the year 50c a copy 
Catalogue sent upon request 
Katharane Edson, Director 





327 West 28th St. New York 








CALIFORNIA* SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
California Street San Francisco 


SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY aga] 
Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine and 
Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any time. 
Affiliated College of the University of California. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 

LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 





——ALVIENE=== 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 30th YEAR 


FA 
DRAMA—OPERA—VOICE 
MUSIC—DANCE ART—SCREEN 

DIRECTORS Eminent faculty of professional 
fice inate teachers and stage directors in- 

Brady cluding Rose Coghlan, late with 
| Aen Miller Belasco; Roy Cochran, late with 
Sir John Ethel and John Barrymore, and 


Martin Harvey Claude M. Alviene, who has 
MorgueriteClark taught Mary Pickford, Laurette 

J.J. Shu Taylor, Mary Nash, Florence 
Nash, Eleanor Painter, Alice Joyce, and others. 
Write for booklet to Secretary, Extension 10, stat- 
ing study desired, 43 West 72nd St., N. Y. C. 


2 1>— ./— 4) ial 
j ‘Complete Courses in All Types of 


(DANCING £2, 5's¢9.2° 
Pogpeciat Advanced im cd Insgeation fg Peathere or Galléren 


Write. for Art Booklet DA or Call in person at 


NED WAYBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing, Inc. 
$841 Broadway Entranceon New York 
Wpen 9 a.m. to 10 P.M. _'Lexcept saturdsy evenings & Sundays) 

















. 
de Fonteny School of Dancing 
Under direction of ‘‘TOMAROFF”. Musical 
Comedy, Tap, Acrobatic, Ballet, Character, Inter- 
pretive, Oriental and Javanese. Morning Profes- 
sional Classes, Short Term Classes Always Forming. 
110 W. 47th St., N. Y. Phone Bryant 9339 





Traphagen School of Fashion 
Co-operating with the Trade. All phases from 
pays wap dk to full Nae of Le are taught in short- 
est time 








Write for announcement. F 
ETHEL TRAPHAGEN 


200 West 57th St. New York 








TAGE DANC/A 
{ TAUGHT WALTER BAMER 


burmerly Dancing Master_ for 
Ziegfeld Follies, John 
 . Dillingham, Sg & J. 


J. Shubert, Geo. 

Teacher of Marilynn 
Fairbanks Twins, 
Florence Walton and hundreds 


others, 
Miller, 


of others. 


Bookle' 
900 7th Ave., N. Y. Circle 8290 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Acting Teaching , Directing 
Winter Class begins January 15 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Co-operation with Columbia University 
Catalogue and Information all courses 
Room 262-A, Carnegie Hall, New Yor« 











halif Russian Normal Bchool of 


Dancing 163-165 west 57th St., N. ¥. 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal 
“J admire your energy and work,”’ 
ANNA PAVLOWA 
Catalog on request. 


CARTER WADDELL 
School of Dancin 

For the professional, the 

amateur and the teacher 
18 West 72nd 


Fall and Winter Classes. 





New York City 
Tel. Endicott 4188 











BOSTON Florence, Italy NEW YORK 
NEW SCHOOL OF DESIGN, INC. 
Doucias Jonn ConnaH, President. 15TH YEAR 
f Drawii Painti d Cor ition; Illus- 
* Interior oration and Handicrafts; Ap 
Art and ‘teachers’ Training. Day and evening classes. 
‘0 year diploma course. 

Practical Instruction by Staff of 20 Specialists. 
Immediate reservation advised. Send for Catalog ‘‘F’ 
Broadw 248 Boyiston Street 
Me ion N.Y. Boston, Massachusetts 

















Che NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE:NEW YORK 


SHERRILL WHITON, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Spring Term Starts February 2nd 
A four months course in_ period 
styles, color harmony, selection and 
use of furniture, fabrics, ete. Also 
professional and design courses. 

Send for Catalogue 41 














Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of 
a Well Dressed Woman 


Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 
thoroughly practical and well-equipped school, 


under the personal direction of an expert. 
Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- 

sible, lucrative positions. 

Booklet upon request. 


ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 


20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Day and Evening Classes. 


(Just off Fifth Avenue) 








1 a a 
aT etal “7 Dignified, exclusive profession, 
ttle competition. $5,000 to $10,000 incomes for experts. 
y to master under our correspondence methods. Est.1916, 
Assistance extended to students and graduates. Write. 


American Landscape School, 90-MA, Newark, N. Y. 





THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


49th year. Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, 
Still Life, Illustration, Composition, Modeling, 
under noted artists. New class in Wood Block and 
Color Printing under Joseph Pennell. 

Box F, 215 West 57th St., New York 








ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Com- 
— a UC AR OD Bit Crafts, ete. 

ress E. H. » Director, Room 13 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis. 


















WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


rv 


“Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest come 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers of a different and practicaltrain- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to advere 
,tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten thousand commercial drawings. 
ive you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a businese neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
to.men and women. 
netruction. Get facts before 

enroll in any school. Write for our illus 
ted Book, ‘““YOUR OPPORTUNITY"'=<< 
Sa” the cost of. mailing—four cents 


Meyer-Both Company 
Dept. of Art Instruction. 
Michigan Ave., at 20th St, Dept. 4.8 CHICAGO, ILLs 











THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 
is conducted for the subscribers and readers 
of Vanity Fair. There is no charge or obliga- 
tion for the service rendered. 

23 West 44th St. New York City 





THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose development has not pro- 
gressed normally 
—FORTY-FIRST YEAR— 

Winter School near Philadelphia, Summer 
Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of ground, 
twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 
cluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 

ernesses. 
E. A. Farrington, M.D. 
Address Box 145F 


Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
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—you notice has bobbed hair. She bobbed it first in 
1918, let it grow long again in 1920—and then despite 
continued warnings from her elders bobbed it “for 
keeps” in 1924. 9She cares for it with her two little 
Ajax Bobbed-Hair Combs— Daintee* for her dressing 
table and Bobbie* for her bag. § All of you who, like 
Miss 1925, affect a bobbed coiffure for comfort and 
becomingness, will want one or both. § See them to- 
day at your favorite de- cosa 
partment, drug, or special- 
ty store. *Names Copyright 


VULCANIZED RUBBER CO. 
251 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be developed by individual training 
BOYS GIRLS LITTLE FOLKS 
Three separate schools. 230 acres. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ School, Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 





THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 

An ideal private home-school for nervous, back- 
ward and mental defectives. No age limit. Phys- 
ical Culture. Manual training and all branches. 
Open _ year around. Terms $75 per month. 

MR. and MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 
New York, Binghamton, 114 Fairview Ave. 








BACKWARD 


useful member of society. 


The Condé 
23 West 44th Street 








HROUGH some accident of illness, or other unusual circum- 

stances, children occasionally fall behind their fellows in 
school. They are sensitive about it, and the backwardness increases. 
The child’s whole life may be warped by it unless taken in time. 


There are charming homes where children of this type are given 
individual instruction by specially trained teachers. Children who 
are deficient fundamentally are taught printing, dressmaking, bas- 
ketry, weaving, and other handicrafts not too taxing. Some schools 
take care of one type of mind, some another, Boys are always 
separated from girls, The child ‘is always made to feel that he is a 


Ask us to recommend the school you need. We visit them 
personally and can speak from first-hand knowledge 


Nast 


CHILDREN 


School Bureau 


New York City 











When You Arrive in Paris 


VocueE’s Information Bureau will tell you every- 
thing you need to know in your first days of set- 
tling down and planning your French holiday. It 
will advise you: 

Where to get the best exchange on your money. 

What plays you should get tickets for. 

What restaurants have famous specialties. 

Where the smart crowd goes to dance. 

Where you should shop this season. 

What week-end place is in favor. 

Which resort is in season and where to stay. 

How to find an apartment in Paris, 
And, if you wish, VoGuE will supply you with a 
shopping guide, an interpreter; send you a beauty 
specialist, a French teacher, a dancing master; 
find a school for your daughter; make hotel, rail- 
way or steamship reservations and buy the tickets; 
give you special introductions that will secure you 
special privileges; and, in short, act as an experi- 
enced friend, familiar with the language and the 
ways of the country, and eager to make your stay 
as pleasant as possible. 

Say to the taxi driver, ‘““Numéro deux, 
rue Edouard Sept’’; say to the doorman 


VOGUE 
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The Gold Standard of Values 





Reo presents the Gold 
Standard Sedan as an auther- 
tic expression of 1925 closed 
car modishness— 

And of the unparalleled 
| chassis reliability developed 
' by Reo during the twenty 














years preceding. 

The price demonstrates 
sais SL how successfully Reo has 
A ge combined extreme moderation 
— =e - oe . in price with superfine auto- 
ae se an mobile quality. 

Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
For Twenty Years Manufacturers of Quality Motor Cars 
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Florian’s Failure 


The Sombre Tale of a Flash in the Pan Which Perished, Alas, Ere It Had Flamed 


and muffins, this story, even with those 
silly little jars of jam, perhaps—frivo- 
lously, with only an occasional false tear. 
For nothing now remains of Florian but a 
bitter memory, a vague perfume of dis- 
enchantment blown across cold waters of 
despair. Florian—the Florian we knew— 
glittered briefly in the sun, and was gone. 
You’ll have tea, won’t you? 


IE IS a story that can be told with tea 


trees in the night wind were a whisper of 
black lace; and in a spray of amber light 
falling from an open door, a girl named 
Angela Moon was putting the lighted end 
of a cigarette against balloons. Pop! they 
went in astonishment and dismay, and 
Florian’s heart went with them. “Now I 
am glad,” he thought, “that I am a pretty 
perfect man.” 


slowly from the supper table and women 
with almond eyes rose from the fountains 
and slowly played. Each morning to 
Angela’s door he dispatched processions of 
small black boys bearing Persian kittens, 
turquoise-eyed, or white grapes in a silver 
basket. He bought new clothes. He bought 
a pale blue motor car. He bought a peacock. 

Only Mr. and Mrs. Moon, Angela’s large, 


disastrous parents, viewed Flor- 





With lemon—no, with rum. 
Rum is virile, it is wine in over- 
alls with straw in its hair. Dar- 
ling rum. And dear Florian. 
How his eyes would shine when 
he knew there was rum for tea! 

Florian? They say he is liv- 
ing with a native wife in one 
of those places where wives are 
so excessively native. It is diffi- 
cult to know these things for 
certain. But after what hap- 
pened, he can never, of course, 
come back. 





LORIAN, you see, had 

come out of the West, diffi- 
dently, and with the wind in 
his hair. “I want my hair to 
be quite flat,” he had said from 
the very beginning, “and my 
ears to be sharp with sophistica- 
tion.” So he went to school at 
Groton, and from there to Har- 
vard, from whence he was soon 
thrown, exquisitely, and for 
the most distinguished reasons; 
for reasons so distinguished, in- 
deed, that Florian, happy in his 
false assurance, drifted decli- 
cately upon Society and settled 
down to do things in a big way. 











He learned to send dangerous 
flowers to demure women, and 
demure flowers to women whose 
dangerousness was a little fray- 
ed; he learned that one flam- 
ing Jacqueminot painted against a quict 
afternoon is more insistent and deadlier far 
than a thousand shrieking roses. He learned 
never to send a woman appropriate per- 
fumes, because there is no fragrance subtle 
enough to express a woman’s idea of her- 
self. He learned much more—to say “du 
jour” and “de résistance” and “soigné”; 
to set his hat, brim up, upon a table and 
to lay his gloves inside it. He learned 
never to pry, but to miss nothing, and to 
think the worst of everyone in the pleas- 
antest possible way. 

Then, when perfection had clothed him 
in a final, glittering cloak, Florian went, 
one night early in May, to a party. The 


FLORIAN AT THE OPERA CLUB 


Their top hats lowered above him like a gathering storm. 
gloved fingers palpitated in horror. 


He filled a green balloon with smoke 
and set it adrift towards Angela. ‘Dance 
with me!” he cried confidently, and Angela, 
all moonbeams and quiet frost, danced. “I 
will wear no paper caps,” he warned her, 
“nor will I pull any painted crackers to 
read the motto written inside. But al- 
though I will do neither of these things for 
you, my Angela, I am in love with you, my 
dear. So let us have some supper.” 

Never was there such a wooing as Florian’s 
wooing of Angela Moon. It was a carnival, 
a pageant, a parade of irresistible allure, 
with Florian like a thin flame running 
brightly through its rich renown. He gave 
parties at which playing fountains rose 


CHARLES GASKERVILLE 


It was the unpardonable sin! 


ian with a cold eye. “Who is 
he?” was the cry that lived 
upon their acrid lips, and Flor- 
ian, undismayed, set out to in- 
struct them. Shimmering and 
fragile, the web of his enchant- 
ing charm closed round them 
until at last the monumental 
Moons, kicking faintly, went 
under. “He seems very Nice,” 
said Mrs. Moon, rolling a glaz- 
ed eye, and invited him to the 
Opera. 
The Opera, on the opening 
- night of a new season, with 
the Moons! Here was the 
cream of Florian’s triumph. It 
would be Aida, probably, but 
never mind that. He would 
sit with Angela and her mother 
and father, in their box, and 
during the entr’acte Mrs. 
Moon, billowing pleasurably, 
would beg Mr. Moon to intro- 
duce Florian to the Opera Club. 
Florian, triumphant, saw it in 
his mind’s eye—himself, de- 
lectable and complete, a new 
and superb note injected into 
that courtly gathering. People, 
he determined, would look back 
on the day when they had seen 
Florian at the Opera Club with 
Mr. Moon. 

I dare say everyone knows 
the rest. It was the old, old 
story of the flash in the pan. 

The horrid truth was revealed when the 
Opera Club met on that fatal night. Mr. 
Moon was there, and with him Florian. 
And Florian wore a dinner jacket. There 
you have the bitter tragedy in a phrase. He 
wore a dinner jacket. At the Opera Club, 
mind you. A miserable, stunted, unhappy 
dinner jacket amid all the trailing glory of 
the other men’s full dress, 

How did he come to do it, you ask? How 
could so diligent a connoisseur be guilty of 
such an utter lack of knowledge? Well, my 
dear, it’s very simple. What, after all, was 
one to expect from a creature who had 
never, never read a single copy or line of 
Vanity Fair? Mic. 
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The American University 


A Plea for the Emancipation of Our Culture from Well-Meaning Commercialism 


HE higher education of America is to- 
| day controlled by big business. This 
came about very naturally through the 
well-meaning attempts of the graduates of our 
colleges to keep their several alma maters 
abreast of the times in numbers, equipment 
and prestige. During the last fifty years there 
has grown up in each alumni association a 
department of money-drive, a sweating depart- 
ment, whose business it was to get funds from 
the graduates; and the unexampled prosperity, 
good nature and generosity of the graduates 
has kept the colleges continually expanding. 

It was, of course, always necessary that the 
money should be spent under the eye, as it 
were, of the givers, and by persons whom they 
approved. Philanthropists are apt to put their 
benevolences in the charge of men who re- 
semble themselves. Hence the gradual sub- 
stitution of business men for scholars on the 
managing boards of our universities. 


NOTHER feature of the case was this, 
that many able presidents and trustees 
of colleges, men of scholarly attainments, were 
turned by the pressure of the times into mere 
business administrators, while the public still] 
conceived of them as educators. They retained 
a public confidence which they no longer de- 
served; for their money-getting talents, being 
sharpened by continual practice in matters 
that seemed to them of major importance, 
absorbed their whole intelligence. They be- 
came mere practical men. This has gone so 
far that in America to-day the notion that a 
learned man should direct the policy of an 
institution of learning is regarded as an 
absurdity. 

Behind this phenomenal outcome of our 
social conditions there lies an unsuspected prin- 
ciple, which is, nevertheless, very plain when 
one once thinks of it. Men who give money 
to a project of which they know they are ig- 
norant will trust the experts. They will trust 
the astronomer to build an observatory, or the 
scientist a laboratory. (1 understand that Mr. 
Rockefeller does not interfere with the course 
of the researches carried on by his institutions.) 
They will put millions in charge of doctors 
for the equipping of hospitals. But, unfor- 
tunately, such is human nature that every man 
thinks he knows something about the higher 


*Reprinted, by permission, from ScHoot AND SociETY 
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education, and hence it is that our higher edu- 
cation shows the ravages wrought by ignorant 
wealth and is now in a state of rags and rem- 
nants. It has almost no friends, no champions, 
no spokesmen. The stillness that reigns in the 
academic world while the house of learning is 
being torn down and removed like rubbish— 
or like the tinsel show of a past age—is the 
worst sign of the time. 

Who will speak for the higher education? 
Its professors? They have been so disciplined 
that they almost believe that nature made their 
office a humble one and that, far from being 
protagonists, they must peep about and impart 
their all but lost enthusiasms to a few wander- 
ing students who find their way to them. They 
hope that the curriculum may allow them to do 
this; but their hope is dim. 

The professors in our colleges have growing 
children—bills for shoes and bicycles; and if 
one of them should write a paper in the 
Atlantic Monthly on the thesis which occupies 

ie now, he would be quietly obliterated by the 
trustees of his college, while his associates stood 
about and shrugged and huddled. And this 
fate would not be meted out to him through 
any conscious cruelty in the trustees, but out 
of the apparent necessities of the case. Such a 
protestant would seem to the authorities to be 
one who was imperilling a great cause, through 
meddling with things that were not in his prov- 
ince—a mistaken man, a throw-back and a way- 
back. Therefore, when I get a letter from 
some professor saying: “You are perfectly 
right in your view of the outlines of this whole 
question; but don’t quote me,” I do not laugh. 
Far from it. The realities of life and the ways 
of human nature loom up distinctly, and I 
say “What then? Where shall we look for help?” 


HE encouraging feature of our case—if 

T may use a Hibernianism—is that things 
could not be worse. Certain identical features 
in the condition of Harvard and of Yale are 
such as to convince any moderate intelligence 
that a term is being reached in this usurpation 
by the business mind of a control over our 
higher education. The state of things in both 
institutions shows that the higher learning in 
them is likely to go over the precipice. Har- 
vard and Yale have become useful national 
centers of social life, sport and business. The 
intellectual life in both has become submerged 


and rudimentary. It can be discovered by a 
search for it, and that is all. 

The most interesting fact about the present 
functions of these two universities—the func- 
tions of being social mixers, fosterers of sport 
and advance agents of business—is that the 
whole development has been unconscious. The 
graduates who give the money are unaware 
that they are merely perpetuating their own 
ideals of comfort and succcess in life. They 
believe that they are subsidizing education. 
The business college presidents who spend the 
money of the graduates believe that they are 
using ic wisely and in their own discretion; 
whereas they are really laying it out according 
to the taste of the givers. These managers, in- 
deed, are living in a fools’ paradise. They have 
the same worship for size and visibility that 
prevails in our industrial world, and the same 
belief that money is the measure of all things. 

At the great annual Harvard festival the 
first thing in the order of proceedings is not 
to place a wreath on the bust of Plato, or any- 
thing of that kind, but to read the list of be- 
quests, gifts and subsidies received by the col- 
lege during the fiscal year. The notorious 
money-madness of America is nowhere better 
seen than in the conduct of these two learned 
bodies. Many of the appeals they send out to 
their graduates are of a simple-minded, not to 
say vulgar, character which would give a 
stranger the idea that an association of commer- 
cial drummers was raising money for a club 
house. All this, 1 say, has come about uncon- 
sciously and as the result of good intentions,~ 
practical intentions, and of what our boomers 
call “‘service’—a word which has become the 
cant term for business success. 


F there be truth in this analysis, it is certain 

that the truth will soon be understood by 
many, and we may then expect that a great 
discovery will be made, and we shall find that 
salvation is not so far off after all. The im- 
portant fact is that the humanities and the in- 
tellectual enthusiasms of life do not need ex- 
pensive foundations. The researches of science 
do need them, and our facilities in these 
fields have been richly provided through the 
wisdom of the donors. These donors have 
said with as much truth as St. Paul, though re- 
versing his phrase, “Science and a knowledge 

(Continued on page 72) 








The elderly, square 
topped type of head 
gear seems to have 
been especially design- 
ed for such men as the 
Rev. Dr. Burchard, the 
ecclesiastical ace. It 
is a kind hat, a hat one 
could learn to love, a 
sort of earthly crown, 
the fore-runner of a 
Heavenly halo 














No literary landscape is 
complete without Wallace 
Tobin’s bohemian bonnet 
somewhere in the picture. It 
is no less important to Green- 
wich Village than the dome 
of St. Peter’s is to Rome 








How divertingly hats re- 
flect the personalities of | we see another copy of the 
their wearers. 
/ gentlemen above are wear- 
/ ing a brace of identical 
bowlers. That worn by 
Percy Penfield 
acquires the distinction of 
his well-groomed ensemble 


It Isn’t The Hat, You See, 
It’s The Head 


Conclusively proved by Benito 
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On the head of Pug O’Neil 





same model. Tilted at 
Puggy’s aggressive angle 
it is as tough a top-piece 
asheis awelter-weight. No 
longer a hat, a lid, the caule 
iflower ears beneath it seem 
to grow there naturally 


The two 








instantly 















Mark the sinister | 
change which comes | 
over the same hat the 
instant it is clamped 
on the hard head of | 
Isaac Bleistein, the 
banker. How adaman- 
tine and inflexible it 
becomes. Mr. Bleis- 
tein is a banker from 
whom we should hate 













to negotiate a loan 






Red Riley, rodeo-champ and 
bull-dogger, wears a two- 
gallon Stetson that was 
made on the same block as 
Poet Tobin’s but who would 
ever realize that fact from 
Red’s dashing sombrero? 
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‘Desire Under the Ellums” 


Being Some Footnotes to the Running Story of Eugene O’ Neill 


EPHRAIM CABOT, Jr. 


I was the son of the Abbie Putnam 

That married Ephraim Cabot for his farm. 

When I had been two weeks upon the 
earth 

My mother shoved a pillow in my face. 

Abbie had needed a son to clinch her hold 

On all that mean New England land 

The Cabots tilled for more than fifty 
years, 

But there was no sap in Ephraim for her 
scheme. 

Behind his back she used instead 

The salty Eben whom an earlier wife 

Had left to grow up strong and sweaty 

Working the stubborn acres of the farm. 

It was good strategy; but in the midst of it 

She fell in love with this lusty stepson of 
hers. 

All at once, when I came into the world, 

She knew she had created something that 
might cheat 

Her sulking lover of his legacy. 

And while the neighbors, leering round 
the kitchen stove, 

Were swilling Cabot cider in my honour 

She stole upstairs and choked me in my 
cradle. 

One of the neighbors, Gene O'Neill it was, 

Picked up my story for a tragedy. 

It was acted in the Village by some players 

Who wore a studied Down East dialect 

Saying “stun”, with care, for “stone” 

And “hum” for “home.” 

But my own sufferings were over. 


| HICH epitaph is at least a compact 
synopsis of the new play by Eugene 


O’Neill recently presented to New 
York in the theatre where he functions as one 
of the directors. It is called Desire Under the 
Elms, a rancorous tragedy, so full of the folk- 
ways and accent of Spoon River that it was a 
powerful temptation to attempt a report on it 
in the form hereinbefore somewhat sheepishly 
submitted. A mad play, my Masters. 

Even if Desire Under the Elms has a climax 
of feeble violence and exhausted invention, it 
also has pity and terror and boldness and imag- 
ination and a moment or two of greatness. 
Even if it be soon forgotten by the New York 
to which it was proffered, it will assume its 
place, nevertheless, in the permanent record of 
O’Neill’s work, a record watched and kept with 
lively interest by followers of his all over the 
world—in England, France, Germany, and 
Russia, as well as in the United States. O’Neill 
has yet to see a play of his run as long as any one 
of several dramas by Samuel Shipman. Prob- 
ably he will not live to see all his plays put 
together bring in a sum anything like the royal- 
ties that have been gathered by Adie’s Irish 
Rose. But his work will be read and acted long 
after most of the contemporary work in the 
American theatre is forgotten dust. 

To keep a record of the yearly events in the 
theatre of Eugene O’Neill, such an almanac of 
the stage as Vanity Fair purports to be, must 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


print, from time to time, a running story, like 
the hot despatches which the breathless Irvin 
Cobb used to speed by messenger from any court 
room where a murderer was on trial, or like the 
fluent comment Mr. Brisbane can jot down as 
he sits calm and observant in the midst of a 
yelling, churning National Convention. 

For your O’Neill scrap-book, you should 
make some note of the fact that his four 
familiar forecastle sketches, peopled with the 
crew of a British tramp steamer—separately 
well enough known on all the stages from the 
halls of the two-a-day to the gymnasiums where 
the undergraduate actors tread the boards—have 
at last been assembled on one stage in Mac- 
dougal Street as they always were assembled in 
O’Neill’s mind. Presented as one bill under 
the title S. S. Glencairn, they provide a vivid 
and memorable evening in the theatre. 

You ought also make note of the fact that the 
most prosperous play in Moscow this year is 
nothing of Tchekhov’s but the same Anna 
Christie that was so beautifully acted for Eng- 
land and America by Pauline Lord. 


Fis of course you must find a page in that 
notebook for an entry about this Desire 
Under the Elms, first presented on any stage 
when it was produced on November 10 at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre in New York. If, 
by the way, you will savour the title he chose 
for it and then run back over the long list of 
O’Neill titles, you can hardly help noting how 
beautifully he has named his plays from the 
beginning. Thus assembled they serve as a re- 
minder of the necromancy that can lie in 
English words. We all of us sit abjectly enough 
before the magic music of French as it is spoken 
by such a troupe as that one from the Odéon in 
Paris which Firmin Gémier has been leading on 
a hazardous excursion to this country this sea- 
son. But it takes just such a visitor with a fresh 
ear to hear the music in our own speech. 
Martha Ostenso, the Norwegian girl who re- 
cently won a staggering prize with the novel 
she wrote in the alien tongue she had learned 
in the small towns of Minnesota and South 
Dakota, took the hurried reporters aback when 
they came to interview her and found her still 
feeling festive about the sweet sounds and 
fair contours of mere English words. 

“What a lovely language I found it to be,” 
she rejoiced. “with words in it like ‘pail’ and 
‘funeral’ and ‘alone’. And ugly words, too, 
like ‘laughter’ and ‘cake’ and ‘scratch.’ ” 

It is given to some natives, I think, never 
quite to lose a festive sense of the beauty some 
of their own words have—for whom the 
idiomatic speech of ordinary people never 
grows stale and shopworn and chipped at the 
edge. Such a one is O’Neill and you would 


have only to read with Miss Ostenso’s eyes the- 


list of his titles to guess how interesting a 
place he has found the world to be and to 
know how freighted with a sense of the ad- 
venture of life are the plays in which he tells 
his tale. Consider T’he Moon of the Caribbees, 
The Erwperor Jones, The Long Voyage Home, 
Where the Cross is Made, Bound East for 


Cardiff, Beyond the Horizon and, notably, De- 
sire Under the Elms. 

One factor in that play as written and as it 
was acted troubled me not a little and was 
partly responsible for the sense of frustration 
with which the play left me when the final 
curtain fell, It was not the conscientiously 
Yankee dialect in which the actors tried inter- 
mittently to speak the language as ONeill 
wrote it down, though the scrupulous care with 
which California was always pronounced 
“Californ-eye-aye” and the neatness with which 
the murderous heroine would exclaim “I can- 
not bar to have ye say so” and the cameo 
clearness with which “home” was always 
called “hum” did give the play’s idiom some- 
thing of the spurious and self-conscious antique 
rusticity of one of those shiny Ye O/de Shoppe 
signs swinging in the contemporary breeze. 

It was rather the fact that O’Neill elected 
to set the entire Cabot farmhouse on the stage 
at once, with the oppressively symbolic “stuns” 
of its fence running out beyond the curtain 
to where the footlights used to be when all 
the world was young. The playgoer saw the 
bleak, frame “hum” from without, and then, 
as this scene was enacted in the kitchen or that 
scene in the bedroom or the following scene in 
the musty parlor, the appropriate portions of 
the outer wall were conveniently withdrawn 
and the room became visible. At times two or 
even three rooms were allowed to be visible at 
once, to say nothing of corners of the garden 
and the road. And the characters could be 
seen moving from one to the other. To me 
this structure never seemed more than a dis- 
turbing mechanical toy. I could not “bar” it. 


T was a heavy price to pay, but it 

bought something. It bought, for instance, 
the intensely dramatic juxtaposition of the 
two bedrooms—the candle-lit chamber of the 
gabby, troubled old farmer and his young, 
scheming bride on one side the wall and, on 
the other, the smouldering stepson tossing rest- 
less on the bed on which he had thrown him- 
self, now and again sitting up and cocking his 
ear for what sounds would come to him through 
the lath and plaster which the hot coals of 
his eyes seemed likely to kindle into a flame 
that would consume the house. It bought, too, 
the picture of that jeering crowd of neighbours 
drinking to the new baby in the kitchen below, 
while the still ailing mother rocks moodily in 
the corner, And at the same time held in 
suspense as an essential part of the same picture, 
you could see the silhouette of the cradle 
against the candle light in her bedroom above 
and, in the adjoining bedroom, the mute 
father of that baby twisting tormented in the 
lonely silence enforced upon him. You may 
remember that scene when you have forgotten 
much that seemed weak and raucous and untrue 
in Desire Under the Elms. 

Note, finally, that O’Neill’s play of Ponce 
de Leon called The Fountain has been selected 
by The Theatre Guild as the first bill of the 


new playhouse to be opened this winter. 
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The night-clubs of New York are certainly growing, not only in number, but in movement and entrain. 


Paris will soon be forced to hang her head in shame. 


Since the authorities saw fit to padlock a dozen of 


the most popular cabaret-restaurants in New York, the city has witnessed an astonishing growth of these 
little midnight clubs, all along the eastern and western boundaries of Broadway 


A Broadway Night-Club—Along About Morning 


A Drawing—Which is Almost a Panorama—by Henry Raleigh 


ENRY RALEIGH, the author of the astonishing drawings on these 
! pages, has become one of the outstanding black and white artists of 
the world. It is to be doubted if any Frenchman—save the redoubtable 
Forain himself—could have achieved a drawing so vivid, so full of move- 
ment, so instinct with life, or so adroit and varied in line. On the op- 
posite page will be found a brief word concerning the brilliant little group 


of illustrators of which Raleigh is now so shining an ornament. In this 
particular drawing, the artist has attacked a theme which was close to the 
heart of half a dozen of the immortals—Teniers, Hogarth, Rowlandson, 
Daumier, Doré and Toulouse-Lautrec, any of whom might have been 
happy to put his name to the drawing. Mr. Raleigh is one of the few 
artists who understands the scope and, also, the limitations of illustrating. 
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In the above study, we are_shown the moment at every night-club, when—the frequenters of the place 
having wearied a little of dancing—the popular “hostess” (and any up-and-coming, wide-awake New 
Yorker will find no difficulty in recognizing the original of Mr. Raleigh’s portrait sketch) introduces the 
usual young dancer—Hawaiian, Javanese or Tahitian—and begs for her a friendly and encouraging hand 


N another page of this issue, Mr. du Bois, the artist and critic, has 

something to say about American illustration, and American illus- 
trators. The timeliness of his remarks is due to the fact that there is 
current just now in New York a notable exhibition of the work of five of 
our illustrators, Frederick Gruger, Henry Raleigh, James Preston, George 
Wright and Wallace Morgan. This show will, in time, be sent to eight 
or ten of our principal cities, so that the country at large will be enabled 
to see the work of this brilliant group of illustrators. The group is com- 
posed of men who for twenty years or more have been the closest sort of 
friends, who have been actuated by more or less the same ideal in art, and 
who, despite very distinct artistic gifts beyond the realm of illustration 
(painting, etching and portraiture) have nevertheless remained loyal to the 
profession of illustrating. There is another tie which, for twenty years, 
has helped to keep them united—the fact that they have all been assiduous 
and loyal illustrators for the Saturday Evening Post (Gruger, Raleigh and 
Preston a little more assiduous than Wright; and Wright, a little more 


constant than Morgan). And Vanity Fair here takes the opportunity of 
pointing out that the Saturday Evening Post has done more for American 
illustration than any other periodical in the history of our country—with 
the possible exception of Punch, in England, more than any periodical in 
any country. It has brought a discriminating art to the attention of millions 
of weekly readers—good art—art removed from sentimentality or fraud. 
When, in the course of fifty years or so, George Horace Lorimer joins 
Benjamin Franklin, his editorial father, in the Elysian Fields, we hope to 
be able to add a paragraph to the inscription on his tombstone. We will 
allow some to speak of him as an author, others to praise him as a friend 
of literature, Mr. Curtis to bear testimony to him as a successful editor, 
others to mirror him as a personality, or friend, but we, for our part, will 
insist on adding as a postscript a paragraph to the effect that he, more than 
any other man or any other cause, has been the greatest factor in making 
American illustration what it certainly is today—the most varied, the most 
adroit, the most sparkling, and the most authoritative in the world. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Mean Tricks of Memory 
The Trials and Tribulations of a Man to Whom Names Mean Nothing 


DO wish that something could be done 
I about my lack of memory for proper 

names. It is simply terrible. They fly 
away from me like birds. For a time I was filled 
with an awful dread that I was suffering from 
incipient aphasia and would soon become the 
double blank of human dominoes. 

This caused me to test my mind and I was 
relieved to find that in most respects the old 
brain functioned admirably. My memory for 
faces, telephone numbers, dates, cocktail re- 
cipes, errands, addresses, mailing letters and 
keeping appointments is exceptionally good. But 
on proper names, Christian or Jewish, given or 
borrowed, I am hopeless. 

Of course I have tried all the usual methods 
and courses of the brain doctors. I forget the 
names of the people who treated me but I re- 
member well the various ways they went at 
their job. One of them used to say that the 
brain was like the body and that the memory- 
lobe was simply one of the muscles. It needed 
exercise in order to become strong and active. 
The only text-book he used was the telephone 
book from which he gave me, at first, a Daily 
Dozen of names to learn, gradually increasing 
the number until I could reel off a page at a 
time. But it did me no good when it came to 
field work in actual life. The results were 
comparable to those achieved by the golfer 
who practises all winter on the roof of his 
house and then goes out and tries to make the 
same beautiful drives in the open. 


NOTHER expert believed in the surprise 

method. “Your memory is all right,” he 

said, “but sluggish. You often think of people’s 
names after they leave you, don’t you!” 

“Always,” I answered. 

“That’s it,” he cried. “What you need is 
the surprise element. Your memory must be 
quickened. You don’t react promptly.” 

He used to hide behind doors and things, pop 
out suddenly and shout, “Who am I? Quick, 
‘now.” He assumed various names and I became 
adept in picking out the right one. But I found 
that this school of training made me horribly 
nervous. I could not walk down the street with- 
out shuddering as every stranger passed. I ex- 
pected him to wheel suddenly and cry, “Who 
am 1?” I finally got so worked up that I real- 
ized that I had to choose between sound nerves 
or a sound memory and gave up the shock- 
school of training in favour of the former. 

Then there was the well known system of 
mental association by which you are supposed 
to visualize the person you meet doing some 
ridiculous thing which will make it impossible 
to forget him. This got me into all sorts of 
hot water. If I met a Mr. Shotwell, for in- 
stance, I was sure later on to call him Hunter 
or Nimrod. My mental association simply led 
me out into the wide open spaces of nomencla- 


ture. It wasn’t that I couldn’t think of the 


man’s name but that I could think of a dozen 
that might serve equally well. Also, I found 
my imagination getting out of control. I pic- 
tured quiet, sedate people doing things which 
they could not possibly have done yet; and, so 
vivid were my inventions, that I found it im- 


By T. WADSWORTH BAFFLE 


possible to disassociate them from reality. I 
shall never forget the look on an elderly lady’s 
face . 
Tubbs or something of the sort . . . when I 
said, brightly, “Oh yes, we have met before. 
You are-the lady aren’t you, who went over 
Niagara Falls in a barrel?” 

One of the mnemonic professors finally came 
out frankly and said, “Mr. Baffle, I give you 
up. -You are beyond the help of my brother- 
hood. I have examined your skull carefully and 
where you should have a bump of memory there 
is a distinct depression. My advice to you, 
therefore, is to give up fruitless efforts to im- 
prove something which isn’t there, and, in the 
future, to act on the assumption that you have 
no name-sense at all. In your social relations, 
you must evolve methods which will best 
extricate you from the difficulties which are 
bound to arise. That is the only course open 
to you.” 

I have never paid a bill more cheerfully than 
I did that of this honest practitioner. From 
that day to this, I have thrown names in the 
discard and get along without them. This 
takes a lot of very nimble foot-work; it is 
painful, humiliating, and exacting; but it is 
the best I can do. I have tried to classify the 
people whom I can’t remember by name into 
certain groups so as to be ready with a sort of 
defensive method for each. 

One of these groups is composed of that 
very large class of individuals who bear simple, 
obvious names, which have nothing particularly 
for or against them. They are usually colour- 
less, Anglo-Saxon names like Matthews or 
Thompson. I know a score such men. I meet 
them and am introduced, not once but a dozen 
times; but the instant they leave me their names 
skid into oblivion. The personzlity I readily 
recollect. Some of these chaps I actually know 
very well. I never can introduce them to any- 
one nor can I call them anything myself. 


EETING these gentlemen, I used to grin 

engagingly and try to cover this complete 
anonymity with a boisterous greeting, a noisy, 
effusive salutation. But this never went very 
well. The victim, in such cases, always detects 
the false note. Occasionally, one of them used 
to turn to me with an injured air and say, 
“You don’t know me from Adam. Say what is 
my name, anyway!” That is a rotten trick, 

Now I have a new method which works 
pretty well. I call these people anything that 
comes into my mind, accompanying the name 
with a hearty laugh, as if I thought it the great- 
est joke in the world. “Why, bless my heart,” 
I cry, “if it isn’t old Ferdinand!” Or perhaps 
I hail him as “Balboa” or “Ludwig,” anything, 
as long as it is a name. They have learned to 
accept this as a personal eccentricity. They 
address me in similar vein and we build up an 
intimacy based on jovial idiocy. 

Another large group is composed of my old 
class-mates at college whom I am called upon 
to meet at annual re-unions and class dinners. 
I can never remember them at all. This is 
particularly trying during the first hours of 
those occasions when the new comers are just 


. . her name I think was Cooper or 


off the train from the West. They are keen and 
alert, boiling with enthusiasm, eager to see 
everyone and be greeted by all. When a man 
surges up to you, pounds you on the back and 
begins to massage you all over and says, “Well, 
I'l] be damned if it isn’t ol? Waddy Baffle,” it 
is Very annoying not to have any idea who he is. 

I used to study the class-book closely before 
going to these affairs, but it was not long before 
the photographs taken when we graduated be- 
gan to look singularly unlike the seamy or 
flabby-faced alumni who returned. I couldn’t 
fit the faces, figures and names together. | 
mortally offended one man by calling him by 
the name of the biggest pill in the class.‘ He 
left the reunion in a funk and has never come 
back. He spends most of his time writing 
savage letters to the Alumni Weekly saying that 
college democracy is a fake. Someone told me 
the other day that he was going to send his boy 
to Princeton and I felt horribly guilty. 


HEN I found, in analysing this phase of 
the matter, that in the later stages of class- 
reunions, when the crowd gets properly mel- 
lowed a little thing like a name doesn’t mean 
anything. A sort of rough, physical comrade- 
ship takes the place of formal greeting. When 
a new face appears at the table, you simply grab 
it by the ears and rock it back and forth. You 
call the wearer a “Big Bum” and he is perfectly 
satisfied. Nowadays I always arrange to get to 
a class reunion a little ahead of the crowd so 
as to be in a receptive condition when they 
arrive. It is proof positive that you know a 
man well and love him dearly when you seize 
him by the knees and throw him on the floor. 
But this is not always possible. Where the 
old class-mate has me much more at a disad- 
vantage is when he calls at my office. He never 
sends in his name. That would be too crude 
and business-like. He wants’ to surprise me. 
The office-boy comes in and says that there 
is a gentleman outside and that the call is 
personal. After the usual moment of delibera- 
tion, in which I wonder whether this means a 
collector or an insurance agent, I resolve to 
face the stranger boldly. It is a relief when 
he smiles broadly at my approach and stretches 
a friendly paw across the intervening gate. 
I ask him into the reception room and we sit 
down and chat. He tells me what a joy it was 
seeing me in New Haven, and didn’t we have 
the by-dingdest time and wasn’t ours the best 
class ever anyway? This is all very true, but 
who is he? I can’t throw myself across the 
table and choke him, so I stall. 

One way of prying the name out of these 
unknowns is to get him to mention his family. 
A few-words about my own two little darlings 
sometimes induces him to say, “Well, Mrs. 
Hodge and I. . . .” I never Jet him get any 
further. I am so relieved to know that his name 
is Hodge that I burst right in and talk his ear 
off. I’m not interested in his children. If I 
can’t think of his first name, with the last as 
a clue, I call him “Hodgy” or some affectionate 
diminutive. Later in the interview, it usually 
turns out that he wants to sell me stock in an 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Six Deliberately Unfriendly Acts 
A Mexican Neighbour Wields a Malignant Pencil 
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Drawings by MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 
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This cheerful and inexhaustibly amus- 
ing lunatic does not carry his whimsi- 
cal folly to the point of dividing the 
profits with any one. This year his 
harlequinade, “The Grab Bag”’, is out- 
fitted with words, music and perhaps 
even scenery, all conceived, concocted, 
and turned out in the Wynn kitchen 
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FRED STONE 


Wearing the smile which has never left 
him since the evening when he intro- 
duced his young daughter, Dorothy 
Stone, as his partner and heard the 
tumult in the house as the first night 


audience clasped her to its bosom 





CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 
This rangy comedienne, cursed from 
girlhood with a suspicion that she was 
too tall for comfort, long since decided 
to profit by her gawkiness and in each 
revue makes a point of stroking the 
chandelier or touching the ceiling with 
her toe. She also sings capitally and 

could act if she were asked 





In the village of New York, Rogers is 
the philosopher who sits on the cracker- 


| 
| 
WILL ROGERS | 
| 
} 
| 


barrel behind the stove at the postoffice 

and comments on the passing show for 

the enlightenment of his neighbours. 

Give him rope enough, and he’ll hang 
all the humbugs in America 





THE DOLLY SISTERS 
These twins returned from triumphs in 
London and Paris to reappear in (and 
quickly disappear from) the ‘“Green- 
wich Village Follies” after which they 
most discreetly withdrew to the (thea- 
trical) provinces in “Sitting Pretty’ 


Irs. 

ny ANN PENNINGTON 

ine = This morsel of dancing vitality, still 
shining as of yore in the “Ziegfeld 

ear Follies”, continues to exhibit more 

f | he rhythmic joy than any Nordic on the 

| American _ stage. Covarrubias has 

as « caught her laughing shoulders but he 

ate YN does not quite catch the knees that have 

ie launched a thousand quips 
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Complete «‘Revenge”’ 


The Winners and Near Winners 


The original copy of ‘Revenge’, insolently auto- 
graphed by Owen Johnson, has been forwarded to a 
quartet from Ilion, New York, who have sent in a 
solution correct and complete but for two unfinished 
words. Their names are: Marion Brill, Mr. and Mrs. 
joseph H. Rudd and R. Smiley Fitzgerald. Those 
who tie for second place are: Mrs. David MacMor- 
ran, Port Huron, Michigan, Mrs. Clarence Baker 
Goshorn, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, R. Nelson 
Buckley, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Charles Yardley Chittick, Newark, New Jersey. 


HORIZONTAL 


1. Subdivision of tan eyalet. 8. Acid derived from 
East Indian Tree. 16. Magnify (as in columns). 
17. Social request usually ignored. 21. Italian patriot. 
22. A unit of length. 23. Lemurine quadruped. 25. 
Usury. 26. The one who pays the bills. 27. One in 
Scotland. 28. Conical cap among the dervishes. 30. 
A Chinese weight. 31. Stream. 34. Conjunction. 35. 
Home of a patient man. 37. Shakespearian exclama- 
tion. 40. Strike slightly. 41. High (abbr.). 42. Plank 
road. 46. Siamese demon. 48. Impute. 49. Party in 
power. 50. Quiet. 51. State of inanition. 52. Favour. 
54. From the beginning. 55. Influenced by the sun. 
56. Relating to an age. 57. Species of plover. 59. 
Mammal native of the Andes. 60. River in Serbia. 
61. Used in catching fish. 63. Pronoun. 64. Officers 
of the treasury in old England. 69. A gilded bird. 
71. Expressing hesitation. 72. English militarism 
(abbr.). 73. Old Dutch unit of weight. 74. Rock of 
Fundamentalists (abbr.). 75. Forbid. 78. A remedial 
plant. 84. To lower by raising. 87. Ownership of 
chattels. 90. City in Mesopotamia. 91. Town in 
German East Africa. 95. Confederate general. 96. 
Small insect. 98. Product of the wild pineapple. 
99. Ancient home brew. 102. Therefore. 103. The 
lily. 104. Welsh weight for wool. 105. Pass the night. 
107. Famous German economist. 108. City near the 
White Sea. 109. River emptying into the Caspian 
Sea. 110. Fresh water ducks. 111. Tree. 112. An 
impeyan. 115. Hawk-headed god. 116. Printer’s 
measure. 117. Used by stenographers. 119. New 
England State (abbr.). 120. Low caste East Indian. 
123. Disease of silk worm. 125. Pronoun. 126. Gulf 
in East India Islands. 129. Famous comic opera. 
132. Formerly. 134. Accessory to fire place. 137 
Town near Venice. 138. Modernist. 141. Suffere: 
from disease popularly supposed to attack dramatic 
critics. 142. Instruments for measuring electrical 
conductivities. 


VERTICAL 


1. A kind of English pottery. 2. A scar. 3. Same old 
point of the compass. 4. Spatters. 5. Kind of satin 
in the Levant. 6. Hatch out. 7. Anecdotes. 9. City 
in China. 10. Hooper (local Eng.). 11. Sows the 
eye of ahawk. 12. Common goose grass. 13. Biblical 
city. 14. Same (contraction). 15. Bdellium tree. 
17. Disease of hawks. 18. If (musical term). 19. In- 
creasing action (another musical term). 20. Hole 
(obsolete). 23. Article. 24. Common English digraph. 
27. Genus of dipterous insects. 29. Bitter. 32. Stop. 
33. Goddess of the Republican Party. 34. Department 
of France. 36. Clowns. 38. Cattle. 39. Across (con- 
traction). 41. Ventricle of the unpaired amphibian 
cerebral rudiment. 42. City in China. 43. Entertain- 
ment for the tired business man. 44. Howling monkey 
of South America. 45. Rubbish. 47. Exaggerated. 
50. Seven nights a week for the young. 53. Move away 


(Prov. Eng.). 55. Insidious. 58. Spasmodic con- 
traction. 59. Exclamation of satisfaction on guessing 
no. 58. 62. A measure of a drink. 63. Dandy (Eng. 


Slang). 65. Blister. 66. Fourth part of a spindle. 
67. Fishing smack. 68. Forward. 70. Heifer (Scotch). 
76. E flat. 77. Snout. 78. The turnip saw-fly. 79. 
Famous melodrama. 80. Influenced by the moon. 
81. Sanctuary in famous Babylonian temple. 82. 
Mythological mountains. 83. Home brew made from 
mesquite beans (Indian). 84. Town in Norway. 
85. Sacred Malaysian plant. 86. Grouse. 88. Rage. 
9. Shift (Scotch). 92. River famous for installation 
of first government owned ferry. 93. Hindu plant. 
¢4. Art of assistance to the memory. 96. African 
Antelope. 97. Palmyra palm. 100. City in Indo- 
China. 101. Oven (Scotch). 105. Roumanian coin 


(plural). 106. Error (science). 113. Compass. 114. 
City of Missouri. 117. Legal deviation from standard 
weight. 118. Dogmc. 121. Sacred combination of 


letters in Buddhism. 122. Russian community. 123. 
Colouring used in Hindu pottery. 124. A genus of 


vanessoid butterflies. 127. Half of Phenol. 128. Bug 
or goddess. 130. Jackdaw (Scotch). 131. Conjunc- 
tion (Elizabethan). 132. When. 133. Stammer. 


135. Eastern State (abbr.). 125. 
139. Tellurium (abbr.). 


Repeat (abbr.). 
140. Irish (abbr.). 
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Ever since the World in its sabbatical Puzzle Page inaugurated the mania for Cross Word 
Puzzles, the menace of nation-wide insanity has been increasing. Owen Johnson, after an 
agonized and far from silent struggle with some of the worst examples of this new sport, 


determined to avenge the lost peace of mind to himself and household. 


, 


“Revenge,” a cross 


word puzzle, resulting from this vindictive resolution, together with its ungentlemanly 
but, perhaps, not unjustifiable raison d’étre, first challenged the fanatics of Puzzledom in 


the November Vanity Fair. 


The solution appears above. 


The definitions are reprinted so 


as to enable sceptics to verify the authenticity of the words by reference to the Century Dic- 
tionary and other encyclopedic tomes—wherein the puzzle fiend’s peace lies buried. An 
account of the Editor’s struggles in awarding the uniquely valuable prizes is given below. 


Extra! ‘““Revenge” Brings Exile! Extra! 


Infamous Author Flees to Europe 


R. OWEN JOHNSON’S “Revenge,” at last 
accomplished, he ignominiously set sail for 
France, leaving the Editors of Vanity Fair to 
bear the brunt of the abuses, insults, and calum- 
nies far too freely expressed (by typewriter, pen, 
and tongue) to warrant them any feeling of 
security. ‘To make matters worse, we are forced 
to admit that Mr. Johnson, —like others bent on 
a similar mission—bungled his revenge a little, 
for he misnumbered a few of the definitions, 
as will be evident from the solution herewith 
published. We offer our trembling apologies to 
the outraged victims and hope that they will find 
it in their hearts to be more merciful than the 
perpetrator of the puzzle. Despite these errors 
and the all but insuperable difficulties offered by 
the puzzle itself, there have been a considerable 
number of persons who have sent in astonishingly 
good solutions. Only one set of solvers, through 
their combined efforts, have achieved an almost 
perfect result, but there are several neck-and-neck 
candidates for second place who, while they 
have not earned a full trip to Matteawan, surely 
deserve to get as far as, say, Ward’s Island. 
There have been many charming little incidents 
connected with the contest. One competitor, for 
instance, brought her solution to our office in 
person and, all unwittingly, meeting a member of 
Mr. Johnson’s immediate family, referred to him 


constantly as “that brute”—to which designation 
the aforesaid relative heartily agreed. The daily 
mail has been enlivened by threats of assault by 
means of hammers, baseball bats, golf clubs, 
etcetera. Telegrams and telephone messages have 
come from any number of persons, doomed these 
past weeks to haunting dreams of lemurine quad- 
zupeds, howling monkeys, dipterous insects and 
hawk-headed gods, conveying pious wishes for 
Mr. Johnson’s health, happiness and prosperity. 
One candid aspirant for second prize expressed 
a desire to make a detour on the way to his 
ultimate destination through Mr. Johnson’s home 
town. Fortunately, for the latter, this particular 
candidate fell by the wayside, and we are spared 
the gruesome details of what might have been a 
particularly brutal and sensational crime. Still 
another insinuating friend and a contributor to 
Vanity Fair was found skulking around our office 
late at night. When asked for an explanation 
of his conduct, he said that he had hoped to filch 
the solution and send it in as coming from a 
little girl nine years of age. Out of consideration 
for the family, we withhold his name. 

As you may imagine, the Editors, as well as 
the contestants, are glad to have this harrowing 
episode brought to a close, for, as Hamlet once 
remarked, while it has been going on, we have 
not valued our lives at a pin’s fee. 
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The Music Critic Explains 
A Critic's Lot—Like the Policeman’s—is Not a Happy One—Happy One! 


F all the people who have to do with the 
6) arts and letters, the musical critic is the 

most disliked and most despised. The 
reason for his being disliked is obvious: he is 
always wounding the vanity of some one or 
other, either at first or at second hand. Actors 
and musical performers are notoriously the 
vainest and touchiest people among the artists. 
They are made so by coming into direct con- 
tact with their admirers. A poet or a novelist 
or a painter is admired and loved in silence, and 
unknown to him—except by the evidence of his 
sales. Mr. Hutchinson, for example, cannot 
see the love-light that comes into the eyes of the 
cultured shop girl as she reads This Freedom, 
cannot hear the sighs that rise from her deli- 
ciously stricken heart. Mr. Hutchinson, indeed 
—apart, of course, from the letters that every 
public man receives from enraptured women— 
realizes the esteem in which he is held only 
when he gets his royalty account for the half- 
year. Again, Mr. Blank, the sweet-singer of 
cubism, may have the profoundest contempt for 
the work of Mr. Blink, whose muse grows 
lyrical over old-fashioned, conventional things 
like nightingales and moons and maidens’ 
cheeks; but at least he is spared the anguish of 
seeing young ladies clasping Mr. Blink’s latest 
slender volume to their bosoms, in default of 
the chance to perform that operation, as no 
doubt they would like to do, upon Mr. Blink 
himself. 


IDA, however, does know from the evi- 
dence of her own ears and eyes, when 
Amneris is getting too much of the applause, 
and I myself have been in the opera house 
when the heart of an elderly Juliet, who, by 
rights, should have been sitting by the fireside 
surrounded by her adoring grandchildren, was 
visibly rent by the obvious preference of the 
audience for a youthful and most romantic 
Romeo. 

Few people are robust enough to stand a cold 
douche immediately after a hot bath; and we 
cannot be surprised that the performer, after 
having spent an evening opening his spiritual 
pores, so to speak, in the heated air of the pub- 
lic’s applause, should catch a chill when he 
opens his paper next morning and finds that the 
critic thought rather small bones of his per- 
formance. And the singer’s admirers are almost 
as annoyed as he is by the criticism; the man 
who has exhausted his lungs and his palms to 
show his enthusiasm for the singer, feels, when 
he reads the critic’s assurance that the singer 
had neither voice nor style, that the critic has 
as good as called him—the reader—a fool. So 
he joins the performer in a vendetta against 
that particular critic; and as every performer 
has his following (strange as that may seem in 
some cases) and as at some time or other some 
critic or other has fallen foul of each man’s 
idol, there soon comes into being a league of 
music-lovers against critics and criticism in gen- 
eral. The very word “critic” is a term of re- 
proach among these good people, as ‘Mus. 
Doc.” is said to be among musicians, or, it has 
been darkly hinted, “tenor” is among the critics. 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 








THREE POEMS 
By Water De La Mare 


LIFE 
(Reprinted from Motley) 


EARKEN, O dear, now strikes 
the hour we die; 

We, who in one strange kiss 

Have proved a dream the world’s 
realities, 

Turned each from other’s darkness 
with a sigh, 

Need heed no more of life, waste no 
more breath 

On any other journey, but of death. 


And yet: Oh, know we well 

How each of us must prove Love's 
infidel; 

Still out of ecstasy turn trembling 
back 

To earth’s same empty track 

Of leaden day by day, and hour by 
hour, and be 

Of all things lovely the cold mor- 
tuary. 


THE OLD HOUSE 
(Reprinted from Peacock Pie) 


VERY, very old house I know—- 
And ever so many people go, 
Past the small lodge, forlorn and 
still, 
Under the heavy branches, till 
Comes the blank wall, and there's 
the door. 
Go in they do; come out no more. 
No voice says aught: no spark of light 
Across that threshold cheers the 
sight; 
Only the evening star on high 
Less lonely makes a lonely sky, 
As, one by one, the people go 
Into that very old house I know. 


SILVER 
(Reprinted from Peacock Pie) 


LOWLY, silently, now the moon 
Walks the night in her silver 
shoon; 
This way, and that, she peers, and 
sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees; 
One by one the casements catch 
Her beams beneath the silvery thatch; 
Couched in his kennel, like a log, 
With paws of silver sleeps the dog: 
From their shadowy cote the white 
breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep; 
A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 
With silver claws, and silver eye; 
And moveless fish in the water gleam, 
By silver reeds in a silver stream. 








The word itself is a damnation without quali- 
fication. Housewives do not discriminate be- 
tween cockroaches, agreeing that cockroach 
Jones is a vile creature but that cockroach 
Robinson has something likeable about him. 
Even so is it with the public and the critics. 
“Critic” is simply the species name of a certain 
order of vermin, and since the species is vile, 
it follows that there cannot be any com- 
mendable individuals in it. A Society for the 
Extermination of Musical Critics would merely 
have to be started by some public benefactor in 
order to have an enormous membership; all 
singers and pianists and fiddlers and conductors 
would probably join it immediately. We may 
vet live to see our concert and opera programmes 
adorned with the slogan, “Swat that critic!” 

I myself have been too long in the business 
to cherish any illusions as to the feelings of the 
performers and the public towards musical 
critics; and being a fair-minded man, I am 
bound to confess that the detestation in which 
we are held is, in the main, no more than we 
deserve. At the same time there is something 
to be said for us. I have long been of the 
opinion that the newspaper criticisms of con- 
certs are unnecessary. Whenever I have ex- 
pressed this view, my colleagues have heatedly 
told me that if newspaper editors and proprie- 
tors took me seriously, their (my colleagues’) 
occupation would be gone. I have rejoined that 
I can hardly regard that as a serious olajection 
to my views. Rather more serious would be the 
fact that my own occupation would be gone; 
but in my passion for the truth and the right 
I am almost capable, like Wotan, of willing 
my own destruction. 


HE question has many sides; but, although 

I am a critic, my own sympathies are en- 
tirely with the performers. These people take 
a purely commercial view of their activities, 
and, to my thinking, are quite right in doing 
so. It is perhaps no disgrace to a man to be a 
fiddler. There may be more useful occupations, 
there may be occupations that involve less 
cruelty to others. But in a free country, if a 
man chooses to earn his living by irritating with 
the hair from a horse’s tail the intestines of a 
defunct sheep (who does not even get the credit 
for his own contribution to the proceedings, for 
the product goes by the name of catgut), he has 
every right to do so. He bitterly resents an un- 
favourable criticism—not, of course, because it 
is unfavourable, for he is-too broad-minded to 
care about that, and in any case he understands 
the difficulty any critic must have in compre- 
hending art so exquisite as his—but for the 
plain, simple, solid and sufficient reason that he 
thinks it may be bad for his business. I myself 
have heard him and his like protest against 
criticism on these grounds. The other day, in 
England, they actually got a lawyer to speak for 
them in the press. If, said this learned gentle- 
man to the critics, you went into a man’s shop 
and then wrote an article disparaging his goods, 
and thereby diminished or tended to diminish 
his sales, he could sue you for damages. It was 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Chief Singer of the Music Box Revue—Grace Moore 


Miss Moore is Every Year Asserting her Right To a Place Among the True Artists of Light Opera 
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Why We Don’t Stay at Home 


Reasons—Snobbish, Conscientious and Frivolous—for Journeying into Far Lands 


HY not stay at home! It is a ques- 
W i= which, to any one who frequents 
the resorts of international tourists, 
constantly and insistently presents itself. For 
international tourists are, in the main, a gloomy 
looking tribe. Some, no doubt, have every right 
to look glum; they have left home on business 
or in search of health. But the majority of the 
men and women who fill the hotels of Paris 
and Florence, of Vienna and Rome, are there 
“for pleasure”, as the phrase goes. Being there 
for pleasure they ought to look jolly; it is 
obvious. But jolly, I must say, they very rarely 
look, except on those occasions when a few of 
them band together and pretend for a short 
precarious hour that they are at home again. 
The fact seems to be that very few travellers 
really like travelling. If they go to the trouble 
and expense of travelling, it is not so much out 
of curiosity, for fun and because they like to 
see things beautiful and strange, as out of a 
kind of snobbery. People travel for the same 
reason as they collect works of art, because the 
best people do it. It is the correct social thing 
to have been to certain spots on the earth’s 
surface and having been there, one is superior 
to those who have not. Moreover, travelling 
gives one something to talk about when one gets 
home. The subjects of conversation are not s? 
numerous that one can afford to neglect an 
opportunity for adding to one’s store. 


O justify this, a series of myths has been 
created, The places which it is socially 
smart to have visited are aureoled with glamour, 
till they are made to appear, for those who have 
not been there, like so many fabled Babylons 
or Bagdads, Those who have been there have 
a personal interest in cultivating and developing 
these myths. For if Paris and Monte Carlo are 
really so marvellous as is generally supposed, 
by the inhabitants of Bradford or Milwaukee, 
of ‘Tomsk or Bergen, that they are—why, then 
the merit of the travellers who have visited 
these places is the greater and their superiority 
over the stay-at-homes the more enormous. It 
is for this reason that the fables are kept alive. 
Few things are more pathetic than the spec- 
tacle of inexperienced travellers, brought up on 
these myths, desperately doing their best to 
make reality square with fable. It is for the 
sake of the myths and, less consciously, in the 
name of snobbery that they left their homes; 
to admit disappointment in the reality would 
be to admit their own foolishness in having 
believed the fables, would detract from their 
merit in having undertaken the pilgrimage. 
Out of the hundreds of thousands of Anglo- 
Saxons who frequent the night-clubs and danc- 
ing salons of Paris, there are a good many, no 
doubt, who genuinely like that sort of thing. 
But there are also very many who do not. In 
their hearts, secretly, they are bored and a 
little disgusted. But they have been brought up 
to believe in a fabulous “gay Paree”, where 
everything is deliriously exciting and where 
alone it is impossible to see what is technically 
known as “life”. Conscientiously they strive, 
while in Paris, to be gay. Night after night the 


By PEREGRINE CABOT 


dance-halls and the bordellos are thronged by 
earnest young compatriots of Emerson and 
Matthew Arnold engaged in seeing life, 
neither very steadily nor whole, through ever 
thickening mists of Heidsieck and Roederer. 





WARNING IN WINTE®. 
By HELEN CHoaTE 


Winter has come to my heart; 

I find it a pleasant season: 

Steel-blue nights, and cold gold days, 
And no loves without reason. 

Only, its layer of ice as yet is thin: 

So do not tread on it;—you might fall in! 


Should you crash through its film, 

Disregarding warning, 

You could not warm my heart’s chil! 
depths, 

You would be dead, by morning. 

And your dear loveliness a frozen thing, 

When I keep open heart for you in 
spring. 











TILL more courageously determined are 
their female companions; for they, mostly, 
have not the Roederer to assist them in finding 
Paris gay. The saddest sight 1 ever saw was in 
a Montmartre Joite at about five o’clock in the 
morning. At a table in the corner of the hall 
sat three young American girls, quite un- 
attended, adventurously seeing life by them- 
selves. In front of them, on the table, stood 
the regulation bottles of champagne; but for 
preference, perhaps on principle, they were 
sipping lemonade. The jazz band played on 
monotonously; in couples, in groups the guests 
departed. But grimly, indomitably, in spite of 
their fatigue, in spite of the boredom which so 
clearly expressed itself in their charming and 
ingenuous faces, the three young girls sat on. 
They were still there when I left. What 
stories, I reflected, they would tell when they 
were home again! And how envious they would 
make their friends! “Paris is wonderful. . . .” 
To the Parisians the fable brings in several! 
hundred milliards a year; they give it a gener- 
ous publicity. Business is business. But if I 
were the manager of a Montmartre dancing 
hall, I should tell my waiters to act their parts a 
little better. “My men,” I should say to them, 
“vou ought to look as though you too believed 
in ‘gay Paree’. Smile, be merry. Your present 
expression, which is a mingling of weariness, 
disgusted contempt for your clients and cynical 
rapacity, is not inspiring. One day the clients 
might be sober enough to notice it. And where 
should we be then?” 

But Paris and Monte Carlo are not the only 
resorts of these pilgrimages; there are also Rome 
and Florence. There are picture galleries, 
churches and ruins as well as shops and casinos. 
And the snobbery that decrees that one must 
like Art—that one should visit the place where 


one can see Art—is as tyrannous as that which 
bids one go to the places where one can see life. 

All of us are more or less interested in life— 
even in that dingy slice of it that is to be 
found in Montmartre. But a taste for art— 
or, at any rate, for the sort of art one sees in 
churches and museums—is by no means univer- 
sal. Hence, the case of the tourists who, from 
motives of snobbery, visit Rome and Florence 
is even more pathetic than the case of those who 
repair for the same reason to Paris and Monte 
Carlo. Tourists “doing” a church wear a mask of 
dutiful interest; but what lassitude, what utter 
weariness of spirit looks out, too often, at their 
eyes! And the weariness is felt, within, more 
acutely, because of the necessity of simulating 
this rapt attentiveness, of even going hypocrit- 
ically into raptures over the things that are 
starred in the Baedeker. There are moments 
when flesh and blood can bear the strain of this 
hypocrisy no more. Philistinism refuses to pay 
for a moment longer the tribute it owes to taste. 


XASPERATED, the tourist declines to put 
his nose into another church, preferring to 
pass his days in the hotel lounge reading the 
continental Daily Mail. I remember an ex- 
ample of this rebellion which I observed at 
Venice. A motor boat company advertised 
excursions to the island of Torcello. We 
booked seats and at the appointed time set off, 
in company with seven or eight other tourists. 
Romantic in its desolation, Torcello rose out 
of the waters of the lagoon. The boatman drew 
up alongside of a mouldering jetty. A quarter 
of a mile away through the fields stood the 
church. It contains some of the most beautiful 
mosaics in Italy. We climbed on shore—all of 
us, except one strong-minded American family 
who, on learning that the object of interest on 
this island was only another church, decided to 
remain comfortably seated in the boat till such 
time as the rest of the party should return. | 
admired them for their honesty; but at the 
same time it seemed to me rather a melancholy 
thing that they should have come all this way, 
spent all this money, merely for the pleasure 
of sitting in a motor boat tied to a rotting 
wharf. And they were only at Venice. There 
was still so much, I reflected, to be done. Padua, 
Ferrara, Ravenna, Bologna, Florence, Perugia, 
Assisi and Rome, with all their innumerable 
churches, had still to be looked at, before— 
arrived at last in Naples—they could be per- 
mitted to take the liner home again across the 
Atlantic. Poor slaves of a tyrannous master! 
We call such people travellers because they 
do not stay at home. But they are not genuine 
travellers, not travellers born. For they travel, 
not for travelling’s sake, but for convention’s. 
They set out nourished on fables and with 
fantastic hopes, to return, whether they avow 
it or not, disappointed. Their interest in 
the real and actual is insufficiently lively; they 
hanker after mythology, and the facts, how- 
ever curious, beautiful and varied, are a dis- 
illusionment. It is only the society of their 
fellow travellers (with whom they conspire to 
(Continued on page 86) 
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THE ARCHANGEL GABRIEL 


A beautifully conceived and executed 
marble relief, which takes high place 
in the Jugoslav sculptor’s plastic pro- 
ductions. The manifest touch of 
archaism enhances its artistic appeal 


MADONNA AND CHILD 


One of his numerous versions of the 
Mother and Child, executed in wood. 
A striking achievement in stylism 





Examples of Recent 
The Jugoslav 
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MAGDALEN AT 
THE CROSS 
This relief executed 
in marble represents 
a recent phase of the 
artist's development 
which has attracted 
wide attention, heroic 
motifs having given 
place to themes of a 
religious character 





HEAD OF MOSES 
This powerfully modelled head is a 
study for a monumental statue of the 
great Law Giver which is one of the 
artist's most virile plastic conceptions 





Sculpture by Ivan 


Sculptor Has Been, for Some 
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GIRL PLAYING GUITAR 


Musical themes have recently exercised great 
attraction for the artist, as in this bronze 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


- 
IVAN MESTROVIC 


The world-famous Jugoslav sculptor, a com- 
prehensive collection of whose work is now 
on view at the Brooklyn Museum. This dis- 
play, both numerically and artistically, is the 
most important of any of his exhibitions 


HE annals of art reveal no more pic- 

turesque figure than that of this Jugo- 
slav sculptor, who was born in the moun- 
tains of Dalmatia of simple peasant father 
and mother, and who became an _ inter- 
national celebrity before the age of thirty. 
It was in Rome in 1911 that the work of 
Ivan MeStrovié first burst upon the world 
in all its primal power and imaginative 
force, since which date he has been ac- 
claimed in most of the European capitals, 
and in America. It is “a plastic synthesis 
of the Jugoslav soul” that his American 
critic and interpreter, Christian Brinton, 
maintains that MeStrovié has achieved, a 
contention that the Brooklyn Museum Ex- 
hibition would certainly seem to support. 
The hundred odd examples of the artist’s 
work now in America comprise every phase 
of his evolution, with special emphasis upon 
the two great periods of his achievement— 
the heroic and the religious. 


Mestrovic, Now Exhibiting in America 


Years, One of the Artistic Sensations of Europe 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 
One of the latest pieces showing an increas- 
ing tendency toward synthetic stylization 
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The Modern Art of Illustration 


Thoughts Arising out of the Exhibit now going on of Five American Illustrators 


Editor’s Note: The exhibit of five modern illustrators, 
Henry Raleigh, George Wright, James Preston, Wal- 
lace Morgan and F. R. Gruger, has called attention 
to the importance of modern illustration as a distinct 
branch of art. The following article by the artist 
and critic, Guy Péne du Bois, links the modern 
illustrator in his function with the medieval painter 
who put his brush at the service of the clergy and 
who was in that sense to be regarded as an illustrator. 
At the same time, Mr. du Bois shows the widely 
different field in which the modern illustrator works 
and the specific limitations to which he must submit 


HE ancient illustrations were done more 

or less at the dictation of priests. The 

modern illustration, in the same degree, 
is done at the dictation of art editors. In both 
cases the problem has bounds, restrictions which 
must be squarely met. The religious illus- 
tration had to be built, in line, colour, form, to 
harmonize with an architectural setting. It 
could not be a painting done at random in a 
studio. It was complete only when it fitted the 
place left vacant for it. 

The modern book or magazine illustration 
must be built to fit quite another setting it is 
true, but it must be built to fit that setting. It 
cannot, either, be a painting done at random in 
a studio. Indeed it is difficult to imagine it 
as a painting at all. It can never be considered 
complete until it is printed. The drawing is 
not the finished work. It is exactly the equiva- 
lent of the etcher’s plate. This is to say that 
it is the next to the last step in the process. But 
while the etcher’s print has only to fit a frame 
or to rest in a portfolio, the illustrator’s print 
must be made to harmonize with an assemblage 
of text. This should at once suggest that the 
line of the printed Jetter must be, in some way, 
repeated in the printed drawing. “The photo- 
mechanical processes,” writes Frank Weiten- 
kampf, Curator of Prints at the New York 
Public Library, in his American Graphic Art, 
“have done incalculable good in facilitating 
and cheapening’ publication and have brought, 
art where it was not brought before. But they 
have not been an entirely unmixed good. The 
case of reproducing drawings done in wash or 
oils has dimmed to sight the essential significance 
of the line. The close relation between print- 
ing type and the line-drawn illustration, orna- 
ment or initial is apt to be overlooked. . . .” 


NHE line of the illustration echoes, and 
finds its echo in the line of the type. W. A. 
Dwiggins has ingeniously pointed out that one 
reason why the line in this combination appeals 
to us is that in both cases use is made of the 
whité of the paper as an integral part of the 
composition. 

“The sense of appropriateness that fits the 
proper medium to the end in view, obtains here 
as in an¥ art. It cannot, of course, be exercised 
toward the production of a book harmonious in 
all its parts, unless those concerned—illus- 
trator, printer, binder—also are in harmonious 
accord.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go further than 
this, at present, in the technical problem which 
confronts the modern illustrator. Moreover, 
it is probable that his problem in expression is a 
greater one than ever. This is to say that his art 
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problem is a greater one,—certainly greater 
than that which confronts the modern easel 
painter, for his is entirely of his own creation. 
His patron, whenever he is asked to consider one 
at all, is usually, no matter to what minor ex- 
tent, familiar with painting. This is to say that 
the patron can look upon the canvas from rather 
an art than a lay angle. Moreover, this patron, 
in the final summing up, is a single person or a 
single judge. The job of pleasing him, when- 
ever pleasing him occurs to the painter, is 
simplified. 

The modern illustrator’s patron is numbered 
in hundreds of thousands. He cannot particu- 
larize. His pictures must be done in something 
of the spirit of the speeches of politicians. 
They must have an essentially broad sense, be 
generalizations which shall escape the under- 
standing of practically no one. More than 
this, the illustrator is subject to conditions laid 
down in the author’s manuscript. The manu- 
script itself he may enrich or impoverish. 

His importance in America has been con- 
sidered great, it is beginning to be thought in- 
calculable. In no other country does illustra- 
tion count for so much or has it reached so high 
a general standard. This is said with full con- 
sideration and has, indeed, been true, for at 
least a quarter of a century. The instances of 
fine illustration abroad are isolated. Beardsley, 
in his drawings for the Morte d’Arthur; 
Cruikshank, in his association with Dickens; 
Tenniel, for Alice in Wonderland; Vierge and 
Doré, its shining lights. Daumier, Forain, 
Toulouse Lautrec, Steinlen, Leech, May and 
Keene are cartoonists and not illustrators. 


T is probable that pictures are as influential 

now, though the motive be changed, as they 
were in the time of Giotto. It is easy to believe 
that the importance of illustrators, the influen- 
tial nature of their position, cannot be over- 
stressed. Where, in the old days, the priest had 
to contend with illiteracy, today the author 
or publisher has to contend with hurry. A 
badly illustrated story is rarely read. To that 
well known running American reader, pictures 
have more importance than text. This is not a 
shot at random. In New York City alone there 
are proofs without number. The enormous sale 
of the entirely pictorial Dai/y Ness is the most 
salient one of these. The daily pictorial page 
in the once unillustrated Tribune and the large 
rotogravure Sunday Supplements are others. 

John Yeats, father of the Irish poet, once 
said that without the poet no one would know 
that the spring is beautiful. The American 
illustrator, in the same sense, may be said to 
be the eyes of America. Ouz poets are read 
very little, our painters’ works are seen by 
very few. 

Of the relation of the illustrator to the 
author, it has very often been said that it was 
comparable to the one of the musician and the 
composer. But this cannot be thought very apt 
when one considers, as an example, Alice in 
Wonderland and Sir John Tenniel’s illustra- 
tions for it, or, and more simply, the difference 
in the two mediums, Of this difference Eugene 


Delacroix wrote in his famous diary, “The poet 
saves himself by a succession of images; the 
painters by their similitudes.” In this vein the 
illustrator with his medium fills the gaps left 
by the restrictions on the author. He supple- 
ments, enlarges, enriches. Tenniel gave visible 
form to Alice and her companions. The pic- 
ture of her which we retain is his and not the 
author’s. The substantiation of the words in 
this extraordinary case has assuredly doubled 
their value. It is true that without Carroll 
there would have been no Tenniel, for he was 
the illustrator’s one great inspiration, but with- 
out Tenniel, wouid we Jove the Mad Hatter 
half so well? 

It is possible for the visualized thing to give 
the lie to the written word, even for it to do 
this easily. Moreover, the majority of people 
read badiy, which may be to say, unimagina- 
tively. Words are elusive. As descriptive factors 
they are disarmed by want of precision. In- 
capable, they certainly are, of building pictures 
in unimpressionable or unimaginative minds. 
These minds are in the majority. Perhaps their 
main poverty is want of experience. It is this 
experience which the illustrator must supply in 
order to give a decisive descriptive force to the 
work illustrated. He is an interpreter. His 
genius may lift the level of a story, just as the 
actor’s genius may lift the level of a very hum- 
drum play. His fire or energy or personality 
act in complement to the author’s, but need 
never be subservient to the author’s. It is un- 
questionable that there are illustrators who are 
read. By this I do not mean that the stories 
which appear with their illustrations are read, 
but that, which is much more important, their 
illustrations are read into the stories. It is im- 
possible to imagine the heroes of the Chansons 
de France in any other guise than the one given 
them from the dergere to Monsieur de la 
Palisse, by Boutet de Monvel, when one has 
seen the little collection of them which he 
illustrated and decorated. 

But Boutet de Monvel, by the way, gave a 
fine example in this particular work of har- 
mony between type form and pictorial form. 
He continued in his drawing a kind of prim- 
ness which existed in the type. He repeated 
the predominant motif of the printed page and 
quite despite the fact that his pictures were 
printed in colour and could excusably have con- 
tained more of the painting element. This 
element in a black and white illustration has no 
such excuse. Black and white, aside from the 
consideration of its decorative relation to the 
printed page, has very decided technical limita- 
tions. It cannot be a tonal medium, or be used 
as one without losing its inherent properties or 
virtues. These are, largely, line, contrast, pre- 
cision, lightness, the material or textural sense 
of the ground upon which it is made. 

The painted picture is a thing in itself. When 
used. as an illustration it cannot, any more than 
the sculptor’s clay figure, done into marble by 
a stone cutter and an electric hammer, retain 
the properties of the first medium. The repro- 
duction of a painting must of necessity and 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The Holy Family 
(above) 
Joseph, Mary, and the 
Watchman, in silent ado- 
ration of the Infant 
Christ. M. Okorotchen- 
koff, Madame Daykarhan- 
ova, and M. Dalmatoff in 
a scene irom “The 
Arrival in Bethlehem” 


PHOTOGRAPHS MADEIN PARIS BY JAMES ABBE EXPR.SSLY FOR VANITY Fala 





“And There Was Found 
No Room for Them 
in the Inn” 
(Left) Mary and Joseph, 
refused lodging by the 
inhabitants of Bethle- 
hem, seek refuge in a 
stable for the birth of 
Christ. This scene is par- 
ticularly effective in its 
richness and vivid colour 


A POORER SSS 


The Chauve Souris Returns 
With the Christmas Holidays and Appropriately Presenting the “Arrival in Bethlehem”’ in their Bill 


“FINHE nex’ number on the pro-gra-aam” is the return to New York of 

Nikita Balieff and his Chauve Souris, who will enrich and enliven our 
Christmas holidays and, if we are lucky, our entire winter, The present 
production of the famous “Bat” Theatre from Moscow combines many new 


features, in which these festive Russians have been appearing the past sea- 
son, at the Theatre Femina in Paris. One of the loveliest in colour and 
grouping is “The Arrival in Bethlehem”, adapted from Yvette Guilbert’s 
collection of “Legendes Dorées”, with décors and costumes by Schoukaeft 
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The Fascination of Murder and Murderers 


An Immoral Freedom and Power Secretly Goveted by Even the Gentlest Human Beings 


URDER is one of the few crimes 

punishable by law which is, in almost 

every circumstance, a genuine moral 
offence. It differs in this respect from most of 
the other officially punishable crimes. Theft, 
for example—though it may sometimes in- 
volve a real turpitude, as when a financier 
swindles the trusting and ignorant poor out of 
their savings—is more often relatively trivial 
as a moral offense. We jail the pickpocket 
and the burglar because they are an intolerable 
nuisance to society. Only the very rich, fearful 
for the safety of their wallets and their pon- 
derous jewel cases, would consider the hungry 
thief or the adventurous housebreaker as being 
intrinsically very evil men. 

Real crimes are not, then, mere offences 
against social organization. They are those which 
we feel, obscurely but profoundly and cer- 
tainly, to involve some sort of outrage on our 
common humanity. Cruclty, falsehood, the 
expense of spirit in stupid, animal excesses 
these are the fundamental immoralities. Crimes 
are morally serious in so far as they partake of 
these. The law admits the existence of a differ- 
ence between social offences and real moral tur- 
pitudes by taking into consideration the motives 
of the criminal and the circumstances of the 
crime. But ‘the law is an ass’-—necessarily, 
since the law is the application of sweeping gen- 
eralisations to particular cases—and this admis- 
sion of a distinction is extremely half-hearted. 





URDER is peculiar among officially pun- 

ishable crimes because, as I have said, it 
is usually a moral as well as a social offence. 
The murderer is generally a thoroughly bad 
man. The exceptional cases are recognized by 
law. Manslaughter in self defence is not 
murder; the most gentle and virtuous of human 
beings may find himself compelled to kill in 
self defence. Then there is unpremeditated 
murder, murder committed in the heat of a 
quarrel or under the influence of drink. The 
man who commits such a crime need not neces- 
sarily be morally very evil. 

Among premeditated murders, the law of 
certain countries admits a distinction in favour 
of those committed under the influence of 
sexual passions. Among the Latin peoples you 
can murder for jealousy and be quite certain 
of getting off scot-free. After your acquittal 
you will even receive, in all probability, a 
popular ovation. And though murder is by no 
means the best way of scttling conjugal dis- 
putes, though the regular acquittal of wife- or 
husband-slaughtering murderers most certainly 
tends to promote the idea that it is, the leni- 
ency of the law towards those ‘perplex’d in the 
extreme’ by love is obviously sound. English 
law, refusing to admit the crime passionelle, 
errs on the side of formalism and rigidity. 

So much for the exceptional cases. The 
murders for which there is no extenuation are 
those committed for material interests, or be- 
cause the victim’s existence is in some way in- 
convenient to the murderer, or out of mere 
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delight in cruelty. Murderers of this class com- 
mit crimes which outrage humanity. 

It is precisely for this reason that we all take 
such a passionate interest in such murderers. 
Not even Jackie Coogan or Mary Pickford, not 
even the Prince of Wales can rival in popular- 
ity a really revolting murderer of the type of 
Mahon, or Landru, or George Smith. And we 
are interested in the Mahons and the Landrus 
for precisely the same reasons as those for which 
we are interested in great actors, virtuosos and 
all exceptionally gifted or fortunate beings— 
because they actualize and carry to perfection 
in a startling and dramatic way certain tenden- 
cies which we feel to be latent in ourselves, 
because they really live through the scenes and 
act the parts which we only live through and 
act in some obscure corner of our minds. Who 
has not dreamed of being popular, rich, tal- 
ented, powerful? Charlie Chaplin, Lloyd 
George, Lady Diana Manners—these are our 
dreams come true and walking about in flesh 
and blood; these are what we should be if the 
world of imagination coincided with the world 
of fact. Hence our interest in these brilliant 
beings, hence their enormous popularity. 


UT dreams are not always harmlessly am- 
bitious. We are all tinged with original 
sin, all have our little vices. Little vices, if they 
are given the opportunity, turn into large ones. 
Most ordinary respectable citizens are poten- 
tially Nero, Tiberius or Caligula. To turn an 
ordinary decent stockbroker into a monster of 
iniquity one has only to place him above law 
and give him the wealth and power of a Caesar. 
There are very few people who have not 
secretly dreamed, if only in their years of 
adolescence, of the horrifying delights of the 
Caesarean life. To be perfectly free, to have 
unlimited power, to be able to fulfill every wish 
and give rein to every instinct and passion— 
there is something vastly exciting in the mere 
idea. Great criminals are men who do not stop 
at dreaming; they put the Caesarean theory 
into practice. The murderer goes further than 
other criminals; he gives a precise and spec- 
tacular form to the most evil of all the vaguely 
evil dreams that float through the minds of 
ordinary men. Hence the immense interest he 
arouses. Like the poet who expresses what we 
have often felt but have never been able to put 
into words, he vividly embodies the badness 
Jatent and potential in all human minds. The 
murderer is, in a Certain sense, our scapegoat; 
he sins in our stead. Looking at him, we can 
say, with the hero of the history books: “There, 
but for the grace of God, goes... myself.” 
If that were our only reaction to the descrip- 
tion of a murder, al] would be very well. The 
newspaper accounts of Mahon and Landru 
would be cautionary tales, and moralists would 
rejoice at their publication. But unfortunately 
that is not our only reaction. A great many 
people who read about murder trials, though 
they may loudly express their indignation, 
secretly rather admire the criminal, half envy 


him his courage in daring to defy the social 
and the moral laws, and sympathize with him 
in his fate. At the same time they take a certain 
pleasure in poring over the bloody details of the 
murder and of the punishment. 

Human nature has not perceptibly changed 
in historical times. Our great great grand- 
fathers flocked to executions; the Romans found 
gladiatorial shows deliciously exciting. Under 
a thin crust of custom and education we are 
still Romans. A few vigorous and enthusiastic 
humanitarians, working through three or four 
generations, have deprived the mob of its hang- 
ings, burnings, floggings, pilloryings and other 
gratuitous spectacles of the same nature. We 
have to be content nowadays with the printed 
description of horrors. Hence the enormous 
amount of space devoted by the newspapers to 
every considerable murder. 

Stern moralists always deplore the public 
taste and reproach the readers of newspapers with 
their excessive interest in murder trials. This 
gloating over blood and wickedness they regard 
as disgusting. And disgusting, according to the 
standard of purely rational, angelic beings, it 
certainly is. But then we are neither angelic 
nor particularly rational and none but the most 
imprudent and incorrigible optimists ever sup- 
posed that we were. The judicious student of 
humanity will rather point out that this interest 
in the description of horrors is decidedly less 
disgusting than the interest taken by our an- 
cestors in the horrors themselves, 


E read of murder; our ancestors went 

to the amphitheatre to see it committed. 
Crowds assemble outside our jails on the morn- 
ing of an execution to watch the hoisting of the 
black flag; but two hundred years ago much 
larger crowds assembled at Tyburn to watch the 
criminals being actually hanged. If anyone 
wants to know just how ghastly such spectacles 
could be—as recently as the eighteenth century 
and in the most civilized country in the world 
—let him read Casanova’s description of the 
execution of Damien, the man who attempted 
to assassinate Louis XV. I know of few things 
in all literature more appalling, more hideously 
discreditable to humanity than the description 
given by Casanova who, to his credit, thought 
the whole thing very disgusting) of the tortures 
inflicted on Damien and the behaviour, during 
the execution, of the spectators who shared his 
balcony. We should be thankful that such 
spectacles are not officially organized by con- 
temporary governments and that the public of 
to-day contents itself with comparatively harm- 
less substitutes. About Mahon, and Loeb and 
Leopold, the journalists of the civilized world 
must have written about a thousand times as 
many words as there are in the Bible and the 
works of Shakespeare together. Certainly the 
ink might have been more judiciously spent. But 
in any case the liquid spilt for the public diver- 
sion was only ink. In the past it was blood. 
That is a fact on which, I think, we can con- 
gratulate ourselves, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS SY HESS 


There is something very striking, very 
sincere and convincing in the above can- 
vas by Mr. Parcell, which represents still 
another phase of his portraiture. Parcell, 
who is still in his twenties, was recently 
the winner of the Saltus gold medal. He 
received his artistic education in Pitts- 
burgh, thereby proving once more that a 
fine talent will come into its own with- 
out the tutelage of the older artistic centres 


A Group 


of Recent 


It is pleasant to record the swift and well 
deserved progress of Malcolm Parcell as a 
painter and draftsman and particularly as a 
portrait painter. This study of the artist's 
mother is among his most recent canvases 


The more popular side of Parcell’s art is 
shown in the portrait of the debonair and en- 
tirely modern sitter. Note the range of char- 
acter which has been bridged by the artist 
between this study and the pcrtrait above 











Portraits by 
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HESS, PITTSBURGH 


Parcell is almost as well known for his 
drawings and mural decorations as he is 
for his portraits. Work by him in pencil 
and a series of mural decorations from his 
brush have already been published in the 
pages of Vanity Fair. It is a matter of 
pride with us that his work appeared in 
this magazine before the shower of medals 
and awards began to pour down on him 


Malcolm Parcell 


An American Painter Whose Progress in Portraiture is Receiving Constantly Increasing Recognition 
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THE SEA-GOING 
STEWARD 
Buggins is the lad who stays 
in hiding until the ship has 
reached home waters, and 
then pops out of a boiler, or 
something, just in time to 
get his present from the tree. 
Chief Steward is his official 
title, but collector of the 
port would be a more truth- 
ful statement of the case 


Sketches by FISH 





Here are Some Happy Mediums 
Who Believe in Table-Tipping 


A Gallery of Types among Headwaiters of New York 





EVERYBODY’S PAL 


One of the chattiest boys in the 
restaurant business is Arturo. 
Here is the little friend of all 
the world hoping, in several 
thousand words, that everything 
is all right. Everything is, 
with the exception of Arturo 


THE OLD-FASHIONED 
HEADWAITER 
Which of us remembers without 
tears the dear old man who 
welcomed us with happy salaams 
to Sherry’s and Delmonico’s in 
the good old days? Full of 
suggestions, he never mentioned 
partridge without closing one 
eye and laying a pensive finger 
alongside of his nose 








THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS 
The heroic figure in this tableau 
is the ten-dollar bill, whose in- 
iquitous home is going to be 


the pocket of Griggs. 


to arrange a little 


EVERY INCH THE MAITRE 
D’HOTEL 
Fate little knew the web she 
wove when Gloria Swanson’s 
director shot a movie scene in 
Giuseppe’s grill, and chose Giu- 
seppe himself to appear before 
the camera. Oh, what a game 
life has become for Giuseppe! 
Believe us or not, he has never 
stopped acting since 


as will be guessed, has been able 


matter for one of his clients 





THE EXCESSIVELY 
PRIVATE BUTLER 
That chill note which is the 
surest aid to austere success 
is amply furnished at formal 
dinners by a butler of this 
type. How sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth is his de- 
Mmeanour as he speeds the 
parting guest with the air 
of one expelling a noxious 
beetle from his hearth 
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A Story, Typically French, by One of the Most Subtle French Writers 


S SOON as the gate had closed behind 

A us and we saw the lantern bobbing along 

in front, in the gardener’s hand, under 
a covering of clipped yews so thick that only an 
occasional spatter of rain could penetrate it, we 
began to feel that a hospitable refuge must be 
at hand, and that the accident to our motor 
which had left us stranded out in the open 
country must be classed as a blessing in disguise. 

And, indeed, it actually came to pass that 
Mr. B., the master of the house, who received 
the two dripping and unexpected female tour- 
ists on the steps, was a lawyer who knew my 
husband slightly, and that I had met his wife, 
formerly a pupil at the Schola Cantorum, at 
the Dominican concerts. 

When we were finally seated at the hearth, 
in front of the first wood fire of the year, a 
spontaneous babble of gaiecty broke forth. 
Nothing would do but that Valentine and I 
should eat a pick-up of cold meat and cham- 
pagne—our hosts, it seemed, had just finished 
their dinner. An ancient vintage of plum 
brandy and steaming hot coffee put us imme- 
diately on intimate terms. They had electric 
lights, which were very unusual in that region, 
and I savoured the familiar fragrances of yellow 
tobacco, ripe fruit, and the resinous wood they 
were burning, as if they had been wafted from 
some newly discovered, enchanted isle. 


R. B., robust, stocky, scarcely tinged with 

grey, and blessed with a flashing smile as 
radiant as the noonday sun, immediately en- 
gaged Valentine in conversation; and 1—well, 
I talked rather less with Madame B. than I 
stared at her. She was small and blond, dressed 
as one might be for a banquet instead of to 
receive stray motorists; but it was her eyes that 
so astounded me. They were so clear and 
limpid that their natural pale blue varied with 
every breath of thought or feeling. One 
moment they would become violet, like her 
dress; the next green, like the silk material of 
her chair; and when, for an instant, they looked 
troubled, they turned, in the reflection of the 
lamplight, almost red, as the blue irises of 
angora cats are seen to do when they are angry. 
I asked myself if these almost too translucent 
eyes did not give to the whole face its air of 
absent-mindedness, of empty amiability, its 
smile at times almost that of a somnambulist. 
A somnambulist, at all events, singularly atten- 
tive to our pleasure, and careful to make the 
two or three hours pass quickly in which our 
chauffeur and Mr. B.’s mechanic would be 
occupied in repairing the car. 

“We have a room at your disposal,” said 
Madame B., “why not spend the night here?” 
And her eyes expressed only an utter loneli- 
ness, a loneliness devoid even of a thought. 

“You’re not so badly off here,” she resumed. 
“Just see how well my husband is getting on 
with your friend.” 

She laughed, but her eyes, wide and empty, 
seemed scarcely cognizant of her words. For 
the second time she made me repeat some slight 
phrase, trembling a little as she did so. What 
was it, morphine, opium? An inebriate would 
never have had those rosy lips, that smooth 
forehead, that soft, cool hand, or that flesh so 
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young and tender, swelling up from beneath 
the low-necked gown. 

Was I dealing with a mute victim of marital 
unhappiness? It could not be. The most 
Machiavellian tyrant could not have uttered the. 
name “Simone” so tenderly, or rested upon his 
slave a glance of such affectionate admiration. 

“Yes, -Madame, they really do exist,” Mr. 
B. was saying at that very moment to my 
friend, Valentine. “There really are families 








This little caricature of Co- 
lette was loaned to Vanity 
Fair by the Princess Gaga- 
rine, whose ‘“‘Cats, Dogs, and 
I”, translated from Colette’s 
“La Paix chez les Bétes,” 
has recently appeared. “One 
Evening” is translated from 
“La Femme Cachée” pub- 
lished by Ernest Flammarion 











that live in the country eight months of the 
year, never are separated for so much as a week, 
and yet do not find anything to complain of in 
their lot. Isn’t that so, Simone?” 

“Yes, thank heavens, there are,” said Simone, 
and her pale blue eyes held nothing but a tiny 
yellow flame, very far away, caught from the 
reflection of the lamplight on the bulging side 
of the samovar. Then she rose and poured us 
some hot tea, dashed with rum, for a nightcap. 

A young man came in, bare-headed, and, 
without being introduced, gave some opened 
Ietters to Mr. B., who excused himself to 
Valentine and ran rapidly through his mail. 

“It’s my husband’s secretary,” said Simone, 
who was cutting a lemon into thin slices. 

I spoke my thought: 

““He’s a nice young fellow.” 

“You think so?” 


HE raised her eyebrows in the surprised 

manner of one who should say, “Really, I 
never thought of that before.” But this slim 
young man, not in the least embarrassed, struck 
one with his air of wilfulness, with his trick 
of lowering his eyelids, which, when he sud- 
denly raised them, made his abrupt, keen 
glance—quickly veiled, and more disdainful 
than shy—extremely compelling. He took a 
cup of tea and sat down before the fire beside 
Madame B. in one of those atrocities of the 
eighties, consisting of two attached seats in 
the shape of an S, which they used to call 
téte-a-tétes, 

There was a moment’s silence, when I feared 
that we might have exhausted the hospitality 
of our kind hosts. I murmured, to break the 
pause, “What solid comfort! I shall remember 


this charming house in which I have passed an 
evening without even knowing what it looks 
like from the outside. This fire will warm 
us again, will it not, Valentine, when, in a few 
minutes, we shut our eyes against the wind 
inal 

“If you go, it will be your own fault,” cried 
Madame B. “But if I were in your place I 
shouldn’t complain. I love the open road, the 
night, the rain that streaks the air in front of 
the headlights, the drops on one’s cheeks like 
tears, oh I love all that!” 

I looked at her in amazement. She was aglow 
with a delicious human flame that shyness had, 
perhaps, smothered during the early hours of 
the evening. She did not withdraw again 
into herself, and the most appealing candour 
showed her to us as gay, witty, conversant with 
the politics of the locality and with the ambi- 
tions of her husband, whom she pretended to 
tease by mimicking him in the manner of little 
girls who are playing at make-believe. There 
was no lamp on the mantelpiece; and only the 
wavering glow from the hearth, at some dis- 
tance from the central illumination, touched 
or left in shadow this young woman, whose 
sudden animation made me think of the live- 
liness of canaries wakened in their cages when 
the lights are turned on at nightfall. The 
black back of the secretary leaned against his 
half of the S-shaped chair in which he sat with 
Madame B. 


HILE she was talking to her husband 

and my friend, turning towards them, | 
rose to set my empty cup down, and I saw one 
hand of the young man, which was concealed 
from their view, pressing her bare arm in a 
grip steady and motionless, just above the el- 
bow. Neither of them moved. In his un- 
occupied hand, the young man held a cigarette, 
and in hers Madame B. toyed with a fan. She 
chatted gaily, attentive to everyone, her eyes 
clear, and in a voice in which her rapid breath- 
ing sometimes made a little catch, such as one 
experiences when one wants to laugh. And | 
saw the veins of her hand swell under the firm, 
passionate pressure. 

As if he realized that he was ‘being observed, 
the secretary suddenly rose, bade us good- 
night and withdrew. 

“Isn’t that our motor I hear outside?” I 
asked a moment later. 

Madame B. did not answer. She was looking 
at the fire, with her head bent a little to one 
side, seeming to listen to an all but inaudible 
sound, and looking, in the drooping of her 
whole body, like a woman who had been 
stunned. I repeated my question. She trembled. 

“Yes, yes, I think so,” she answered quickly. 
She raised her eyelids and smiled a mechanical 
smile—her eyes again cold and wide and empty 
—“It’s too bad!” 

We left, carrying late roses and dahlias from 
their garden. Mr. B. walked beside the auto- 
mobile, which rolled along gently, as far as the 
first turn in the lane. Madame B. stood on the 
lighted steps, smiling at us with a face from 
which the desire to live seemed to have passed 
—one hand, beneath a transparent scarf, was 
pressed upon her bare arm just above the elbow. 
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Fred and Adele Astaire: Fresh from London Triumphs 


“Lady, Be Good!’’ Brings this Frolicsome Brother and Sister Back to Broadway 
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Long Distance Lends Enchantment 
A Telephone Conversation in Which the Voice with the Smile Has the Final Word 


CENE: A hotel bedroom in Chicago, where 
S Mrs. F. Van Alstyne, who is to take the 
train for New York on the morrow, is spending 
the night after a gay and crowded visit to her 
family in Lake Forest. She is discovered, in 
pale grey pajamas, sitting disconsolately on 
her bed. 

11:30 P. M. Suddenly struck with a beau- 
tiful idea. She will call up her husband, who 
is all alone in that horrid New York. It will be 
a lovely surprise for him, and the midnight 
rates are so cheap. Why didw’t she think of it 
sooner? She visualizes the scene in New York. 
The poor lonesome dear, after a long, hard 
day’s work, is lying in bed reading a dull book, 
and thinking wistfully of the little wife so far 
away. Just as he is about to put down his book 
and turn out the light, the telephone rings. 
With a gesture of annoyance, he reaches for it. 
“Wrong number, of course,’ he mutters, then 
as he lifts the receiver there floats to him the 
one voice in the world—her voice. . . . Mrs. 


Van Alstyne at this point almost bursts into - 


tears, she flies to the telephone and puts in her 
call, She then runs acomb through her shingle, 
pushes it into the shape that makes her look a 
little like Ina Claire, rubs some powder on her 
nose and carefully makes up her mouth. She 
dabs a drop of Nuit D’Espoir behind her ears, 
turns out all the lights except the rose-colored 
reading lamp, and climbs into bed, to wait. 
She waits. 

12:30 A.M. She is still waiting. Of course, 
it does take a long time to get New York... . 
She settles the pillows, reaches for a book, and 
lights a cigarette. 

1:00 A. M. The telephone rings. 


seizes it, 


RS. VAN A: (11 a lox and thrilling 
Me “Bubbins, darling, is that 
you?” 

Operator: “On your call to New York, 
there will be a delay of forty minutes.” 

Mrs. Van. A: “Oh!—well—Thank you, 
Operator.” 

She takes up her book again, Forty min- 
utes! That will be nearly two o’clock. She is 
alittle sleepy, but Bubbins will be so pleased. 
And a wife should sacrifice herself occasionally 
for her husband—not too often, of course, but 
when it is something she really doesn’t mind 
doing. She lights another cigarette and resumes 
her reading. It is rather a nice story—not that 
it ccasw’t naughty of the Duchess to take him 
to the rose garden—but still, it’s rather a sweet 
idea. 

1:38 A. M. She yawns. Only a few min- 
utes to wait now. 

She is sleepy. One thirty-eight from forty 
leaves—No—thirty-eight minutes from forty 
leaves—T xo minutes—only two minutes. . . 
dear Bubbins. . . So sleepy. . . .musn’t go to 
sleep. . . .musw’t go to sleep... mus... 
Bhi sss 

2:10 A.M. The scene changes to New York 
where it is approximately 3:10 A. M. Mr. 
Van Alstyne, after a long hard day on the golf 
links, has been spending a lonely evening at the 


She 
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Players’ Club. He has done very nicely at a 
cent a point, and at 2:00 A. M. has called it a 
day. Turning out the lights at 2:45, he has 
fallen into a nice sound sleep. He is dreaming 
that he is playing a no-trump hand and has just 
taken thirty-seven diamond tricks. He is about 
to take his thirty-eighth, when his partner 





BLYTHE DALY 
Is enacting the principal feminine part in 


Frank Craven’s “New Brooms”, his latest 
comedy of American life. This is Miss Daly’s 
first important réle in New York—and she has 
achieved a real success in it. Mr. Craven, too, 
has written one of his best plays in “New 
Brooms”. The play and leading lady make a 
record run seem practically a_ certainty 


seizes a large bell and rings it violently, calling 

“time”. He tries to go on with his hand, but 

the bell keeps ringing. He awakes with a start. 

What time is it—what is it? Oh! the tele- 

phone. What in hell—Who, at this time of 

night. He grabs at it—knocks it over—tries to 
turn on the light—finally does so—picks up the 
telephone and yells—“Yes?” 

- OpeRaToR: Stuyvesant 80777? 
Mr. Van A: Yes—what the— 
Operator: Hold the wire, please. 
Mr. Van A: What is it? What? 

(Prepares to go back to sleep). 
Operator: Just a moment—hold the wire 

—there you are— 

Mrs. Van A: (Awakened out of a heavy 
doze) What is it? What do you want? 

Operator: Ready with New York—hold 
the wire... . Go ahead. 

Mrs. Van A: (New York? Oh! yes— 
Bubbins—of course) Hello— hello— Bub- 
bins darling. 

Buppins: (Roused a second time, and a bit 
nasty about it) Hello! who is it? 

Mrs. Van A: (Joyfully, but ungrammati- 
cally ) It’s me, darling—it’s Doodles. 

Buspins: Who? 

Mrs. Van A: It’s me, dear... . Is that you, 


What! 


Bubbins? Hello? 

Bussins: Henrietta? 
What’s the matter? 

Mrs. Van A: Nothing, dear—I just thought 
I would call you up. ... Were you asleep? 

Buspins: Of course I was asleep... . Is 
anything wrong? 

Mrs. Van A: Why, no dear. I just thought 
I’d like to surprise you. 

Bussins: Oh! (Pause) Well! 

Mrs. Van A: Well, aren’t you surprised to 
hear my voice? 

Bussins: What? 

Mrs. Van A: Aren’t you surprised to hear 
my voice? 

Bussins: I can’t hear you, either. 

Mrs. Van A: I—just—said—aren’t you 
surprised to hear my voice? 

Buspins: (S/oxly coming to) 
barely hear you. 

Mrs. Van A: (It isn’t coming out as she 
expected but she is still hopeful.) 1 just felt a 
little lonesome, and thought I’d call you up. 

Bussins: Wait till I shut the window. 
(There is a long pause while Bubbins shuts the 
window and Mrs. Van A. wonders why she 
telephoned him anyway.) 

Operator: (A/ways helpful) Are you con- 
nected? 

Mrs, Van A: Yes, go away, Central? Hello 
—Hello? 

Bussins: (Not understanding it at all—but 
a gentleman at all costs) Well, dear—How are 
you? Is everything all right? 

Mrs. Van A: (This is a little better) Yes, 
dear, but I have missed you terribly—it’s so 
hard to get any decent bridge. What have you 
been doing? 

BuBBINs: 
played much? 

Mrs. Van A: (Warming up) Havel? My 
dear, I have held the most wonderful hands 
lately. Last night I had seven clubs to the Ace 
—King and Queen—tut nothing else. Well, 
the dealer bid no-trumps and I had the lead, so 
I just sat tight, and I led my clubs right out, 
and... . (She suddenly realizes that she is 
talking to space) Hello—Hello. 

OPERATOR: Just a moment, please. 

Mrs. Van A: Operator—Operator—I was 
talking to New York—OperATOR! 

Operator: Hold the wire, please—there’s 
your party—go ahead. 

Mrs. Van A: Oh! 
they cut us off. 

Bussins: What? 

Mrs. Van A: They cut us off. 

Bussins: Yes, I thought they did. 

Mrs. Van A: (Resuming the story) Well, 
anyway, we set them three. 

Buspins: Set who three? 

Mrs. Van A: (Despairingly) Oh!—never 
mind. ( Pause.) 

Operator: (Sweetly) Are you through? 

Mrs. Van A: Oh!—go away. 

Operator: Bb r r—click—Brrr. 

Mrs. Van A: (Giving up the struggle) 
Well, dear, I won’t keep you any longer—I 

(Continued on page 74) 


What’s_ wrong? 


I can just 


Oh! working hard. Have you 


Is that you, Bubbins— 
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Queer! 


VANITY FAIR 


A Curious and Gripping Tale of an Adventure in the Occult 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Norman Douglas, the writer 
of this story, is one of the greatest of English styl- 
ists. His works embody a peculiar richness of colour 
and atmosphere, and he has been proclaimed, by 
many, as a formidable rival of George Moore. His 
best known books are “South Wind’, “Alone”, 
“Together”, “They Went’, and “Old Calabria”. He 
was for some time Assistant Editor of the English 
Review, and was the first to discover Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence some fifteen years ago. He is a man of 
varied interests and achievements. He has been a 
student of archaeology and geology. He served for 
twelve years in the diplomatic service in Russia and 
other countries. Lastly, Mr. Douglas is now on a 
walking tour in Africa, which continent he has al- 
ready celebrated in his book, ‘‘Fountains in the Sand” 


HEY sat there in the sunshine, discussing 

many things that had happened to them- 

selves during the long three years’ inter- 
val since their last meeting, and occasionally 
glancing .up to admire some pretty face or to 
greet an acquaintance in the coloured throng 
that moved ceaselessly to and fro before their 
eyes. 

Presently there was a lull, a sudden break, 
in the conversation. It lasted some little 
time. Then one of the two, speaking rather 
slowly, made a commonplace remark. He 
observed: 

“It has only this instant struck me how odd 
it was that we should have run up against each 
other in this fashion.” He said not another 
word. He seemed to be thinking hard. 

“Hyde Park,” replied the other man, “on a 
fine morning in May, is quite a likely place for 
two people to meet, isn’t it? Why, odd? I 
don’t see anything odd about it.” 

“I do. More than odd, because I understood 
you were still in East Africa and because—.” 

“I told you already 1 came back a month 


” 
agi 
ago. 





“& ND because I happened to be thinking 
A about you, I don’t know why, at the very 
moment when you sprang out of the earth in 
front of me. There you were! Now why were 
you there Just tell me what you were doing 
there? Damn it all,” he suddenly broke in, 
“you aren’t another ghost, by any chance? You 
aren’t still in Dar-es-Salam, are you! Let’s 
have a good look at you.” 

“Try one of these,” said the other, “they’re 
uncommonly mild. That ought to convince 
you. Ghosts don’t carry Turkish cigarettes 
about, do they?” 

“I’m not sure about that; not at all sure,” 
replied the first speaker, as though weighing 
the pros and cons of such a possibility with 
judicial deliberation. Then he went on, more 
gravely than before: “It would take more than 
a cigarette to convince me one way or the other. 
You don’t believe in ghosts?” 

“Ghosts? My dear fellow, since when are 
you interested in ghosts? I don’t know any- 
thing about them; I’m supposed to be dread- 
fully matter-of-fact. I never yet saw one.” 

“Nor did I; not of the intangible kind; the 
kind that strolls about at night frightening 
people out of their wits. I can’t say I ever saw 
a ghost of that variety. But I have seen some- 
thing worse than that within a few hundred 
vards of where we are now sitting, and less than 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS 


a year ago. That is why I’m not altogether 
certain even now whether—well, whether you 
aren’t still out of England after all. Don’t 
suppose I’m joking. 1 may as well tell you 
that I’ve had a pretty bad jar since last we met. 
Something infinitely worse,” he added in a low 
voice. 

“Infinitely worse,” echoed his friend incred- 
ulously. “Look here, oughtn’t you perhaps to 
see a doctor! ” 

“This, you see, came in daylight. My 
thoughts seemed toconjureitup. There it was! 
It sprang out of the earth and accosted me, just 
as you did ten minutes ago And that’s what 
made me wonder. ... Let’s have another look 
at you... . No,” he went on, in a calmer tone, 
“I don’t fancy such things are allowed to hap- 
pen to a man more than once in his life-time. 
I hope not. I don’t suppose you are anywhere 
but in this park at present. Yet the Ghost I 
saw was as tangible as you are. I| touched it; | 
talked to it. I dined with it! Believe me or 
not, I smoked some of its cigars—” 

“My dear fellow—” 

“Two of them. And I can’t say that it 
actually frightened me. Not at the time, any- 
how. But I got a good scare later on; a thunder- 
ing scare. You have heard me speak of 
O’Beirne? ” 

“Your agricultural expert?” queried his 
friend. 

“Expert? Well, not exactly an expert. An 
enthusiast, you might call him; a burly, kind- 
hearted faddist; a maniac with streaks of com- 
mon sense here and there. And so good- 
natured! He never can do enough for you. I 
know it well, because I often stayed with him 
in Ireland. It’s all bog, you know, that place 
of his; nothing but bog; a desolation of black 
bog. 





" HAT is precisely what gave him his 

chance as an agriculturist. He meant to 
show those people what you could do in 
the way of getting your money’s worth out of 
a bog; model farmhouses and that kind of 
thing. He built a decent bridge or two and laid 
down roads and started drainage-works and 
imported incubators and outlandish seeds and 
sanitary pig-sties and God knows what. I 
suspect it made him rather unpopular over 
there; the Irish don’t take kindly to these fan- 
tastic Anglo-Saxon notions; besides, trust me, 
they know their bog! But nothing could stop 
him. At last he caught the beetroot craze. He 
was going to produce sugar on a respectable 
scale; and he crossed over to Germany or Bel- 
gium to get up on the subject and came back 
all glowing with optimism. I told him before 
he left that you could hardly expect beets to 
grow in a bog that might be a hundred or a 
thousand feet deep. He said he had thought it 
all over years and years ago and that nothing I 
could put forward would alter his plans; that 
the Irish only needed a little encouragement on 
the part of well-to-do people like himself; 
that his beets might possibly suffer at first, but 
could not help acclimatizing themselves in the 
long run. They might develop into a slightly 





different race, a bog-loving race: why not? 
There was no reason to anticipate that the 
sugary qualities of the root would suffer in 
consequence of the change of environment; 
on the contrary, they might even be improved 
by the peculiar soil; the Irish potato, for in- 
stance, an alien to the country—wasn’t it now 
the finest in the world?” 

“Sheer madness,” commented his friend. 

“Of course it was. Sheer madness; a gener- 
ous form of madness; any sensible Irishman 
could have told him—Well, that was the last 
time I saw O’Beirne. But I often thought of 
him. I was thinking of him more particularly 
one evening last August as I walked along 
Piccadilly on my way to dinner at the Club. 
Last August; the twenty-first. Now what made 
me stay on so late in town? Was it just 
laziness? Very likely. Or perhaps 1 may have 
been a bit run down as well; I believe I was. 
Anyhow, there I happened to be, and you know 
how insufferable London is at that season, with 
clusters of loathsome creatures lying about the 
parks and a sickly haze hanging over every- 
thing, as if streets and houses and even the sky 
itself needed a thorough spring-cleaning? 
What a hateful place! You perspire all day 
and sink into the half-melted asphalt as you 
walk along, and fill your lungs with bad air arfd 
toss about your bed at night and wake up with 
a headache every morning—that peculiar Lon- 
don headache; you know it? I thought: why 
not clear out of this noisome, rowdy hole? 
And I began to wonder how O’Beirne was get- 
ting on with his beetroots and to wish I were 
with him in County , like the August 
before. 


e OW I know you don’t like Ireland. A 

good many people don’t seem to like 
Ireland. No doubt one can say bad things about 
it, any amount of them, but this you must 
admit: there is a unique quality in the scenery 
of those boggy parts, especially in autumn. It’s 
a sort of yearning charm. If you want some- 
thing different from this London life, some- 
thing completely different, don’t go to Switzer- 
land or Africa or China; go to O’Beirne’s place. 
You can discover sensations there that I defy you 
to discover anywhere else. Something infinitely 
poor and primeval, I mean, with those sluggish 
waters and lowering skics all drowned in a 
mournful, mysterious twilight. Something un- 
changing too, quite unlike this country; you 
gain a conviction of immemorial sameness— 
not an inch of those weary boreal outlines has 
altered since the day of creation or ever will 
alter; unchanging and at the same time so 
simple, so featureless, so monotonous, that God 
must obviously have forgotten to insert the main 
ingredients @f the landscape: gone off in a 
doze, I should say, before putting in His usual 
final touches. Hence its dissimilarity to other 
countries. At least that is my impression of the 
place; an impression of fabulous remoteness 
from the ordinary resorts of men. I feel as 
if I had been left stranded in some drowsy, 
neglected nook at the outer rim of the world, on 

(Continued on page 78 ) 
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EDNA BEST MARILYNN MILLER 


In London, where Peter Pan has also The star of “Sally” has ventured 
been played by Nina Boucicault, this winter in the réle dearly asso- 
Georgette Cohan, Cissie Loftus and ciated with Maude Adams. The con- 
Pauline Chase, some prefer Gladys sensus of critical opinion in next & 
Cooper, who is the Pan this Christ- day’s newspapers might have been 


et- 
mas, and some like Edna Best summed up briefly as “Not so good” 


ere 
rust 
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Cre COURTESY CHARLES FROHMAN 
ce, MAUDE ADAMS 

ou Ever the most Barriesque of all our 
players, Miss Adams acted Peter Pan in 7 
2 America off and on for ten years, invest- 

ish ing the réle with a magic of her own not 
likely to be soon forgotten or soon re- 

captured 


BETTY BRONSON 


Every one has been nominated for Peter 

Pan in the movies, including Jackie 

Coogan and Mr. Chaplin, who really 

should have played it. But Barrie, him- 
self, selected Betty Bronson 


as THE BRONZE PAN Photographs by VANDAMM 


iI] In Kensington Gardens, where 
Peter’s story was first told to a 
d listening child, his dainty statue 
4 rises now among the shrubbery 
In near the Round Pond 





: A Page of Peter Pans—Past and Present 


Sir James Barrie’s Well-Loved Classic Will be Played this Season both Here and in England 
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VANITY FAIR 


You Know Me, Neurosis! 


A Short Drama in The Modern Manner, for Use in Little Theatres Only 


OTE: The characters represent the duct- 

less glands. It is very important that the 
audience guess which is which, To mistake the 
thyroid for the pituitary, for instance, would 
instantly throw the plot back to the Pinero 
period. The action is divided into chukkers, 
like polo, and the scenes are interiors-exteriors, 
to indicate the psycho-physical organism of 
Man. As a tribute to the intelligence of the 
audience, Scene I will be called Chukker III; 
Scene Il, Chukker VII; Scene Ill, Chukker 
Anyhow and so on. During the course of the 
entire play, the auditorium will be lighted, but 
the stage will remain in total darkness, the ac- 
tors being visible only through their vibrations. 


CHUKKER III 


ALPH: (pronounced Rafe) You see, we 
have come to an impasse. 


Irma: (sarcastically) Wouldn’t cul- 
de-sac be better? 

Ratpu: Have it your own way. At any 
rate, we are in a blind alley. Your Uncle Wil- 
liam would understand, but your father, never! 
Did you notice his attitude toward the Leopold- 
Loeb case? He referred to it as a “Murder”. 

Irma: You must forgive father. He has 
been reading poor old Ni-yetch! 

Raipu: You don’t mean dear Nietzsche, the 
boy blunder-buss? Good God, shall we always 
have the fin de siécle with us? 

Irma: You must remember that father is not 
aware of his own hormones. 

Ra.pu: That explains his gusto. It’s pathe- 
tic. But this gets us nowhere. 

Irma: Nothing gets anybody anywhere, 
Ralph dear. 

Ravpu: | know. 

Irma: You expect me to be decently chic, 
don’t you? 

Ratpx: Of course. But that’s the point. 
You say that Godfrey Ipshinski was never your 
lover? 

Irma: Of course he wasn’t. 

Ratpu: Then why do you persist in seeing 
him? Why do you let him come to the house? 
After all, I am your husband, and as the hus- 
band of a modern woman, I am entitled to 
some indecent consideration. 

Irma: I don’t know. Perhaps, after all, 1 
am not utterly sexless. Sometimes I wonder 
if I really care to write. You see, when I was 
a child—but what’s the use? 

Ratpu: There’s a great deal of use. We 
don’t want to live together amicably all our 
lives, do we? We’re not just mammals, are we? 
We want to go separate ways and get divorced, 
like other people. At this rate, where are we 
drifting? Good God, Irma, I don’t see why 
you can’t embarrass me publicly! 

Irma: I needn’t have told you that I was 
chaste. 

* Rarpx: (ditterly) Would to God you 
hadn’t! I would have been better off. 

Irma: Great Heavens, but this is brilliant! 
But who is this coming in, through the French 
windows? It looks like a burglar. 





By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


observed the mask, I see. 

Irma: But isn’t it unusual for a burglar to 
wear a beard? 

Tue Visrror: For an ordinary burglar, yes. 
But I’m oz an ordinary, burglar. I’m an in- 
tellectual. 

Irma: I suspected as much. But your beard 
is not familiar. Only clean-shaven men, you 
see, walk a mile for a Camel. 

Tue Visrror: I am Prof. Sergei Bubesco. 

Irma: Not the experimental psychologist? 

BuBeEsco: At your service. 

Ratpu: Then you can help us. 

Bupesco: Delighted. May I take off my 
mask? 

Irma: Of course. But professor, don’t you 
want to rob us first? 

Busesco: That can wait. The main thing is 
to adjust yourself to the moment. If you can 
adjust yourself to an infinite succession of 
moments, you can adjust yourself to life. The 
part is the whole. 

UncLe Wiuiam: (entering) True, pro- 
fessor. 

Busesco: I see you know me. 

Unc ie Wiuuiam: No, I don’t. But I know 
your vibrations. I felt them in my room. You 
took my studs. 

Busesco: (shrugging) They don’t matter. 

Uncie Wivuiam: And speaking of adjust- 
ments, there is a man lying dead upstairs at this 
moment, who could not adjust himself. 

Irma: Father? 

Uncie Wituiam: Yes. 

Ravpu: Suicide? 

Uncie Wituiam: Yes, 

Irma: Poor dad! 

Uncre Wituiam: I discussed it with him 
all the afternoon. In the end, I saw his point 
of view and consented. He read Arthur Machen 
for four hours to steel himself to the deed. 

Irma: You saw him do it? 

Unc e Wixuiam: Yes. It was most interest- 
ing. Morphine. Towards the last, we quarreled 
about his pulse. He was nine beats off. 

(Godfrey I pshinski enters quietly and begins 
to play the piano.) 

Irma: What is that, Godfrey? 

Goprrey: A little thing of my own. I am 
trying to improvise pure cerebration in sound. 

Irma: Ah, pure thought in music! Wonder- 
ful! Do you think we shall ever have it in 
sex—the pure idea without the emotion? 

Busesco: Why not? The child of the 
future will be the sum of two concepts. 

Irma: What will he look like? 

Busesco: Like an equation. 

(It begins to thunder and lighten outside.) 


(i pens Visrror: You’re right, madam, You’ve 


RMA: This is all very strange. 
Ravpu: And complex. 

Irma: What is it all about? 

(Enter the spirit of Irma’s father.) 

Spirit: That is what I have been trying to 
find out for the last hour. 

Irma: Dad! 

Busesco: Perhaps we can help each other. 

Goprrey: Did you tell him, Irma? 


(Irma nods helplessly.) 

Goprrey: What did he say? 

Irma: What’s the use? He believes me. 

Busesco: If we had the concept, we’d have 
everything. 

Raupu: Ah, the concept! 

Spirit: Let’s thresh it out. 

Busesco: Not here. In my laboratory. 

(All go out, but Irma and Godfrey.) 

Goprrey: He knows then, that there has 
been nothing between us? 

Irma: Yes. 

Goprrey: Do you think he suspects there is 
a child? 

Irma: I don’t know. 

Goprrey: You almost gave away our secret. 
When you spoke of pure thought in sex, I was 
afraid— 

Irma: I know. The child equation. 

Goprrey: He mustn’t find out. 

Irma: No, it would make him too happy. 
That’s what none of us can stand. He must 
always believe I’ve been a true wife to him. 

Goprrey: Of course. We’re moderns, With- 
out dissatisfactions of an abnormal kind, where 
are we? 

Ravpu: (at door) Are you coming, Irma? 

Irma: At once. 

(End of Chukker III.) 


CHUKKER VII 


Busesco: Where did we leave off? 

Ratpu: Nowhere. 

Busesco: Let’s go*on from there. Mr. 
Ipshinski, are you trying to sneak away? 

IpsHinsk1: (starting) Not at all. 

Irma: I think you’re wonderful, Professor. 
Is this the laboratory where you perform all 
your experiments? 

Busesco: You saw me perform one in your 
own house, dear lady. 

Irma: Then you are only an experimental 
burglar. 

Bupesco: (removing various stolen articles 
from his person) In a sense, yes. Say rather 
that I have a passionate passivity towards every- 
thing. Intellectually, I am a woman. I induce 
curiosity, and then promiscuously and violently 
seek to gratify it. I have no sex life, you know. 
I have realized the concept. 

Irma: Passionate passivity! What a.phrase. 

(There is an explosion.) 

Irma: What was that? 

Busesco: Mr. Ipshinski has been tempering 
with the endocrine tabulator. I find you most 
interesting, Mr. Ipshinski. 

IpsHinski: (nervously) Not at all. (To 
Irma) Do you think he suspects? 

Irma: Everything. 

IpsHinskt: It is evident he has no piano. 

Tue Spirit: For the first time I realize that 
I am dead. 

Uncre Wituiam: Poor Ni-yetch! 

(It begins to rain heavily. The darkness in 
the laboratory grows dimmer.) 

Ratpu: There is something eerie and clever 
about all this. 

Busesco: (smiling) A little of Chesterton. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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STEICHEN 


Alfred Lunt as He Appears in “The Guardsman” 


HE crafty camera has here caught the two figures that Alfred Lunt 

must play interchangeably in ‘‘The Guardsman”, the airy Molnar 
comedy with which the Theatre Guild brilliantly began the present 
season in New York. On the right you see the Hungarian actor who is 
the forlorn hero of the play. Sick with jealousy because he suspects 
that his wife yearns for a lover, he decides that at least he himself 
will be that lover and woos her accordingly in the guise of a Cossack 
general. The audience is tantalized with doubts as to whether the wife 
sees through the masquerade, but the dual role must be (and is) played 
by one who can make the audience believe the lady might be fooled 


“The Guardsman”, as felicitously cast by the Guild, enlists such players 
as Lynn Fontanne, Helen Westley and Dudley Digges. Mr. Lunt, who 
has the title role, is the unexpected product of a Wisconsin farm. He had 
already adventured in stock companies and in Margaret Anglin’s Troupe 
when he was engaged in 1918 to play a role in the road company of a Tark- 
ington comedy. That intermittent playwright was captivated by Lunt’s 
work, vowed gratefully he would write a play especially for him and did so. 
It was called ‘Clarence’ and it brought Lunt to New York. But in that 
city his great acclaim did not come until last season when he distinguished 
himself by his stirring work in ‘‘Robert E. Lee” and “Outward Bound” 
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VANITY FAIR 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


€. 0. HOPPE 

WALTER DE LA MARE 
Because, as a poet, he is a weaver of 
enchanting rhythms, delicate fantasies, 
and significant nuances of thought 
and feeling; because, in his prose 
romance, “The Memoirs of a Midget’, 
he has expressed the profound and 
lonely adventures of the human spirit 
through a tale of strange and exquisite 
fancy; because he is the compiler of 
“Come Hither’, one of the best anthol- 
ogies of English verse; but chiefly be- 
cause he has recently been enticed from 
his British seclusion to give a series of 

lectures on poetry in America 





ROLAND HAYES (Be'ow) 
Because he has been acclaimed 
throughout Europe and America as 
a great concert tenor; because he 
brings to his recitals not merely a 
lyric voice of great flexibility and 
beauty, but also a scholarly under- 
standing of music and a gracious and 
compelling interpretation; because 
he puts to shame the average vocal 
artist by a positive mastery of the 
five languages in which he sings; 
because his singing of the Negro 
Spictituals has in it a auality of 
revelation; because he is just making 
his second concert tour of America, 
preparatory to his fifth European tour 


FOOM A BRONZE BY RENFE VAUTIER 





SELF PORTRAIT 





BAIN NEWS SERVICE 
NORMAN ANGELL 
Because he is an Englishman who, 
though he received his early education 
in France, spent his youth ranching and 
prospecting in America; because he is 
a profound and original thinker who, 
years before the World War, in his 
book, “The Great Illusion’, proposed 
the economic truth, now unfortunately 
proved, that the victors in a war are 
also, necessarily, the losers; because 
he has been an ardent and able cham- 
pion of Labour; but chiefly because he 
is now on one of his not infrequent 
lecture tours of America 





SASHA, LONDUN 


IGNACIO ZULOAGA 
Because, single-handed and with a passionate fixity of purpose, he 
has successfully revived the glory of Spanish painting, and rivalled 
the triumphs of his great predecessors, El Greco, Velasquez, and 
Goya; because his forthcoming exhibitions at the Rinehart Gal- 
leries in New York and elsewhere throughout America will be one 
of the outstanding features of a particularly rich and varied art 
season; because, although an intrepid Basque and devotee of the 
Corrida, he has recently braved the winter seas to come to our shores 





MARIE BELLOC LOWNDES 
Because she is a writer whose English style reflects the clear dis- 
tinguished simplicity of the best French tradition; because she is 
the sister of Hilaire Belloc himself a renowned historian and 
writer; because in her masterly studies of crime such as “The 
Lodger” and “The Chink in the Armour” she has touched the very 
merve of fear; because several of her books have been dramatized 
and presented on the stage; because she is at present in America, 
where her genial personality is making itself widely felt 
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Vanity Fair’s Prize Movie-Scenario 


Contest Closes Triumphantly with Winning Manuscript—*A Pair of Jacks’ 


By C. E. NILTSE, A Master of Screen Continuity 


Vanity Fair’s Scenario Editors are broken reeds. 
For days, weeks, months, they have been swamped 
by a stream of manuscripts, all competing for the 
magnificent cash prize (running into several dollars) 
which, as we announced in a recent issue, would be 
awarded to the author of the moving picture con- 
sidered, by our judges, the scenario best qualified 
to carry on the popular tradition of Art on the Sil- 
ver Screen. Manuscripts have poured in from every 
corner of the world; from rich and poor, from hem- 
stitchers and importers of isinglass; from the busy 
marts of finance and even from Milady’s boudoir. 
Everyone, it’seems, is writing for the movies! 

For the selection of the prize-winning manuscript, 
we appointed a committee of judges comprising some 
of the most glittering and glamorous names in the 
country, including Strongheart (the movie star), 
Dr. Traprock, the Russian Lilliputians and heaps 
and heaps of others. Accommodations were secured 
for them at Atlantic City’s most luxurious hostelries, 
where they repaired for the period of perusal, brows 
in hand. Since that day, the wires have been hum- 
ming with an account of what they have jokingly 
called their “doings”. It is estimated that two of 
them, in one week, rode farther, and faster, in roller- 
chairs than any other visitors to America’s play- 
ground in the past twenty years; while another—an 
eminent littérateur who modestly requests that his 
name be withheld—won a large pewter cup on his 
first night in Atlantic City for dancing the Charles- 
ton at Evelyn Nesbit’s ‘“‘Silver Slipper” cabaret. 

Now, however, their work is done, and Vanity 
Fair is happy to announce the winner of its epochal 
Scenario Contest, Mr. C. E. Niltse, whose manuscript, 
“A Pair of Jacks”, received (practically) the unani- 
mous vote of the judges in the contest. “A Pair of 
Jacks” is perhaps the most perfect example of the 
“popular” type of movie, such as may be found at 
almost any theatre in your own town. It carries 
to a fine point the sentiment, passion and human 
interest which are such important factors in our 
current cinema productions. 

It may be interesting to our readers to learn a 
little something about Mr. Niltse himself. He is, 
it seems, a hot embosser by profession, residing in 
Scranton, Pa., where, fortunately for American let- 
ters, the demand for hot embossing is for the moment 
practically nil. Mr. Niltse thus finds more and more 
time to devote to literature—his first love. We take 
great pride and pleasure in presenting this perfect 
scenario of his for the first, and last, time. 


A PAIR OF JACKS 


ADE In Titte: In the sleepy province 

of Zinacantepec, Northern China, not far 

from the picturesque valley of the Tlax- 
cala, and near the Apetatian Mountains, lounges 
the drowsy village of Xochilhuehuetlan. 


SCENE 1. Exterior Countryside. Fave In, 
on a Lone Suor of a lovely African landscape, 
the foothills hazy in the background, and a one- 
horned Indian rhinoceros nursing its young in 
the foreground. 

Tirte: Mother love is mother love, no 
matter where it occurs. 


SCENE 2. Exterior Town. A Fuxi SHot 
of the otzolotepee, or mayor, of Xochihue- 
huetlan, He is a young woman, with a centri- 
petal red beard. He is between ninety-cight 
and ninety-nine years old, a type of the typical 
centrifugal hermaphrodite of the country. His 
face is large and small, he has the muscular 
fragility of a sixteen year old baby; there is 
about him the inherent inebriety of a recently 
cauterized factatum. He is deep, but also he is 
round—the mendacity and the propinquity of 
the Celt lie side by side in his down-right 
Iberian make-up. He is sucking a snake-bite in 
his ear, and waiting for death. 

TitLe: Tamanlipas Guerrero, whose fingers 
are five in number, was not afraid to die. 

Back for a glimpse of the official as he 
sucks his snakebite. There is a flicker of scorn 
for the snake’s treachery on his face. 


Copyright © 1925, 1953 by E. E. Cummings 


SCENE 3. Exterior Deck. Fave IN on a 
SEMICLosEUP of a young girl. She is a mature, 
manly negress, with a jade nosering, protrud- 
ing lips, and a wooden leg, dressed in a middy 
blouse and hip rubberboots over which is thrown 
carelessly a pair of silk stockings. She is stand- 
ing wildly by a ventilator and gazing throb- 
ingly over the entire ship, on which everyone 
else is seasick, as vast breakers dash fiercely from 
time to time over the entire ship, and as a baby 
rolls at intervals into the scuppers she stoops 
and gives the little one a kiss. 


TitLe: In the meantime, Elizabeth Bilge, 
the girl who held Jack Waters esteem, is 
peacefully cruising homeward. 

SCENE 4. Interior Home. Iris IN on a 
New England Homestead, in the foreground 
Granny is knitting as a mischievous kitten is 
playing with the yarn, while Mother reads 
aloud to father, Kity, and Tom, who are both 
obviously overinterested in each other. In the 
background, a glimpse of snowcovered Mount 
Chocorua, named after an old Indian chief 
and 3,540 feet above sea-level. 

TitLe: But the spirit of the hour and the 
old traditions are not the same like they was 
once when Mother was a girl. 


SCENE 5. Mepium Suor of a perfectly 
terrible storm at sea. Even the captain does 
not know what to do. It is terrible. They 
will all be drowned. Terrible waves are dash- 
ing over the poor ship which is sometimes 
underneath the top of the water, smashing 
all of the life-boats. With a terrible crash the 
unhappy ship strikes a submerged cliff. 

Titte: Jack Clinton, gentleman garter- 
salesman, had a way with him, and with the 
ladies. 

SCENE 6. Interior cabin. Cuoseup of 
Jack. The water is pouring in, but he is awake 
in his pyjamas. The ill-starred ship is sinking. 
He unwinds the alarm-clock with a smile. The 
bed with everything on its collapses without 
warning, as, without meaning to, he picks up 
a telephone. Curt To. 


SCENE 7. The Bottom of the Sea, 9:55 
a. M. Interior Cabin. Exterior Town. A 
shot of a submarine cable winding and un- 
winding along the valleys of the mountainous 
sea-bottom. Simultaneously each side of this 
shot recedes toward the middle, discovering, 
on the left, Jack at his telephone, on the right, 
Tamanlipas at his telephone, until the cable 
disappears wholly and Jack and Tamanlipas 
confront each other in one scene. Dissolve 
out the telephone. From this point on the two 
men play their scene as if back to back against 
a neutral foreground. 


SCENE 8. Interior cabin. Water pours in 
deluging Jack who, smiling, hangs up the 
phone. As he does so— 

SCENE 9. The Bottom of the Sea, 9:56 
A. M. Interior Cabin. Exterior Town. The 
scene breaks in the middle, going back on 
each side, cutting off the shots of Jack and 
Tamanlipas, discovering the submarine cable 
along the bottom of the sea once more. 


SCENE 10. Exterior town. Tamanlipas 
Guerrero, nursing his snakebite, puts down the 
telephone to die. 

Titte: And the sun’s last rays reflected the 
passing of a good Indian, 

SCENE 11. Exterior deck. Shot of Jack 
Clinton with Elizabeth Bilge in his arms lower- 
ing himself from the rail to the open’ sea on a 
pair of Boston garters which he has tied to the 
rail with his free hand as waves pour all over 
the entire ship and everyone is very sick. 

SCENE 12. Exterior home. Mepium Suor 
of Grandma standing gracefully on a piano- 
stool in the middle of the front yard. Above 
her head is the limb of an apple-tree in full 
bloom. About six mches from the old lady’s 
nose is a nest into which she is looking, as the 
excited mother-bird beats her wings frantically. 

SpokEN TiTLE: “Don’t worry, birdie, 
Granny won't hurt your babies!” 

SCENE 13. The middle of the ocean. 
Ixis In on Jack Waters standing in his twelve 
cylinder Ford sedan, as he spies the scene at 
one glance of the naked eye. He is a clean- 
cut, well-dressed, happy-go-lucky will-o’-the- 
wisp with a bad record at Yale to the credit 
of his twenty-three years as a rich man’s 
pampered and only son, holding under one 
muscular arm a tennis-racquet. There is some- 
thing about him which courts dangers of ewery 
sort. He laughs and says: 

SPoKEN TiTLE: “Give me the binoculars, 
Captain, it looks like a cane-rush!” 

SCENE 14. Interior heaven. Lone Suor 
of the gates of Heaven: God, angels, cherubim, 
seraphim, etc. The soul of Tamanlipas Guer- 
rero is walking toward a little house. It is 
dressed in a crépe-de-Chine nightie, a straw- 
hat with a fraternity band, and is smoking a 
pipe. God turns to Michael for information 
about the unknown visitor. Michael says it is 
a good Indian. God speaks: 

SPOKEN TITLE: “Bid him welcome, then, 
in the name of all that is good.” 

SCENE 15. Exterior deck. Jack Clinton’s 
eyes flash black lightning as, with an oath, he 
falls into the sea with Elizabeth Bilge in his 
arms as the garters break, and is drowned. 

TitLe: But for once in his life, the clever 
salesman of a next to indispensable commodity 
found his match in a watery grave. 

SCENE 16. Interior nest. CLosEup of five 
eggs as one of them begins to hatch. 

TitTLe: “Peep, peep.” 

Back for a look at Granny’s wrinkled smiling 
face as it regards the hatching progeny. Over 
the tired eyes comes an expression of broad 
I- \ghter. 

SCENE 17. The middle of the ocean. 
Fave In on a Croseup of Captain Black of 
the Ford Sedan, as he hands Jack Waters the 
binoculars. He is a rugged, rough, robust, un- 
couth, short-spoken, good-hearted, horny- 
handed, two-fisted, ten-toed specimen of 
master-mariner with a father complex. 

Spoken Titte: “Here they be, God bless 
you, Mister Jack!” 

(Continued on page 90) 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Note the rustic, credulous, wide-open 


RUDOLPH VALENTINO 
A portrait made before Mr. 
Valentino decided to grow 
an astounding cerise beard 


RAMON NAVARRO 
Is it because screen stars may not 





CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
Note the w. k. derby hat 
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ANITA LOOS 
A lampoon of a lady 
whose nose is a gem of 
cameo-like perfection 
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ELSIE FERGUSON 


A portrait of a great 

screen star in a role 

more of “‘The Outcast” 
than of the lady 





EUGENE O’NEILL 
The playwright of un- 
varnished life around 

the sea-port 
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MARION DAVIES 
Note the slight tilt of 
the nose, due, perhaps, 

to increasing fame 
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JACK DEMPSEY 
A likeness drawn before 
the facial architects 
wished a Grecian nose 
upon him 








look so peculiar, perhaps, to the more talk that our artist has permitted Mr. in the (stenographic) char- We Vv 
literary residents of Indianapoiis Navarro to indulge in so much chin? acter of the inimitable Charlie when 
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have | 


Alfred Frueh, Once a Steno} gr 






Mr. Frueh Demonstrates that Not only Can you 
But his Face from his Character | —<S 


BUSTER KEATON 


A portrait in which 
the ayes and the noes 
most certainly have it 


KEY TO THE CHARACTERS AND 


LFRED FRUEH, the artist and one of the 

greatest of living cartoonists, began life as 
a stenographer. But each little hook and line 
which he drew, while a stenographer, seemed, 
maliciously, to suggest a face to him. This led 
him to draw, and, later, to study drawing 
seriously. If you have ever used the Isaac Pitman 
stenographic system, these pages should be par- 
ticularly interesting to you. Even if you haven’t, 
they are bound to intrigue you. Those strange 
little curlycues, like some ancient hieroglyphs 
on an Egyptian mausoleum, may some day have : 
almost a life and death significance for you. It 
is by means of them that the court secretary 
records the details of the case that will finally 
result in a verdict for you of guilty or innocent. 
But Mr. Frueh says that the little lines have still 
another significance, which he demonstrates on 
these two pages. He has here used the exact 
stenographic symbols used in writing the names 
of a score or more well-known people in public 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 

Here is a quite uncanny : 

coincidence. The steno- i 

graphic signs for the Presi- 

dent’s name give us a 

fairly accurate portrait 
of Uncle Sam 
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MARY PICKFORD 
Here the stenographic notes 
are very cleverly and sharply 
indicated by ‘he artist i 





ETHEL BARRYMORE 
As the Thirtieth Mrs. Tan- 
queray, with our apologies 
ani undaunted admiration 


ALLA NAZIMOVA 
In Mohammedan countries, 
where they don’t even know 
Nazimova, they praise Alla 
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FANNY HURST WILL ROGERS MARY NASH 





by hat ; An outrage! We admit it! 
) char. We wonder how our artist, It was Mr. Rogers who confided to us Here is perhaps the nearest approach 
Charlie when Miss Hurst is a beauty that a girl once kissed him reverently to lése majesté committed by Mr. 
of great regularity, could on the forehead only to experience a Frueh in the course of a long and a 
have drawn her as a Lummox bang in the mouth active professional career a 
Sy a wr \ 4 
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no} grapher, Always an Artist — 
N. 
‘Wy 
x ‘ 
~ : . “nami 
Can | you Tell a Person’s Character from His Face, ZOE AKINS 
; Playwright, | authoress 
cter | -—Stenographic, of Course and wit, with a nose 
4 : made a la Pitman 
Le oon, 
JOHN DREW ’ fi om 
Who seems wonder- 
fully to fit his short- . 
EXPLANATION OF THE PICTURES hand character a i 
life or on the stage, and has made a portrait from nal 


each symbol. If these portraits were placed so 
that the stenography could be read easily, their 
resemblance to the originals would, it is true, no: 
be quite so easily detected, for they would not all 
be facing in the same direction. Booth Tarkingion, 
for instance, would be completely topsy turvy, 
and Elsie Ferguson would be bashfully facing the 
floor. But, with a very little turning, it becomes 
evident that whether or not, as Shakespeare 
claimed, there is no art to find the mind’s con- 
struction in the face, the face itself may be dis- 
covered in the precise stenographic symbol used 
to indicate a person. We foresee here a new ad- 
venture and a new science of the occult. Let all 
the astrologers, horoscope fiends and psychome- 
trists take due notice. The reader should observe 
that the actual stenographic symbols in the por- 
traits are indicated by heavy black lines, leaving 
the other part in tones of grey. 


BILLIE BURKE 
Who has just achieved 
a triumphant entry into 

musical comedy 
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"MORRIS GEST 


Impresario, romanti- 
cist, and Miracle man 





AL SMITH 


Here is the hope of 
democracy, smiling, suc- 
cessful, radiant, look- 
ing eagerly toward 
Washington 
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JEANNE EAGELS JOHN McCORMACK PEGGY JOYCE 


GEORGE COHAN 
Flag bearer, actor 









JOHN BARRYMORE 


Enacting the role of Hamlet. 

A master of the spoken line 

drawn by a master of the 
shorthand line 


Miss Eagels as Sadie Thomp- 

son. This mirrors Miss T. 

in one of her more repentant 
and heartbroken moods 


One might assume that this 

is a portrait, not of McCor- 

mack, but of Louis Wolheim, 
as “The Hairy Ape” 


There must be some mistake. 
This lady doesn’t look at all 
like the Miss Joyce we once 
saw in Carroll’s “Vanities” 
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Joseph Schildkraut as Benvenuto Cellini in «The Firebrand” ag 
house 


OSEPH SCHILDKRAUT is the young and personable son of Rudolph leading part in “Liliom” as produced by the Theatre Guild; he followed 

Schildkraut, the masterly and patriarchal actor of the Yiddish theatre. this by “Peer Gynt’. This season Schildkraut is appearing in a Florentine : 
The son, carefully and expertly educated in many tongues, made his first play. His role is that of the amorous goldsmith, who used to kiss and tell, nage 
appearance in Germany, and was obscured in his American debut by the in a rowdy and amusing farce by Edwin Justus Mayer. A great fillip is Toma 
tubbishy quality of a play called “Pagans”. His next role, however, was the given to the play by Frank Morgan’s performance as a fat-headed Medici 
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I Could Cheerfully Break Her Neck 


A Well-Known Writer Tells us How he Manages to Tolerate his Intolerable Wite 


Editor's Note: Vanity Fair has observed, with 
great pleasure, the statements recently made in 
print by so many of the young gentlemen of the 
literary profession and marrying persuasion. The 
prevalence of happy marriages is a good omen, we 
feel sure; and the prevalence of confessions is cer- 
tainly a harmless one. When Mr. Floyd Dell, in 
writing about his wife, in the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, chose as a title for his article, I Would Rob a 
Bank for Her, he, perhaps, went too far; but the 
guards were doubled around the Sub-Treasury Build- 
ing in New York and if editors continue to pay well 
for confessions Mr. Dell will undoubtedly be spared 
the necessity of turning burglar. Mr. Burton Rascoe, 
or Rescue, as he is known to his intimates, has told 
us publicly, that My Wife and I Have Become Good 
Friends and why, and how; Mr. John V. A. Weaver 
with equal frankness explained—also in the Cosmo- 
politan—how his wife cured him of precocious in- 
flammation of the head. All three of these gentle- 
men are, grace a Dieu, contributors to Vanity Fair. 
It begins to look as if, at a pinch, you can count on 
any author to write a confession of this sort. But 
Vanity Fair has felt that, if it cannot be the pioneer 
in this field, it can at least be a leader in the matter 
of quality; and it takes pleasure, therefore, in pre- 
senting the following confession from the gifted pen 
of Wilmer Duplessis Smith, the author of many 
entertaining noveis, short stories and at least two 
distinguished biographies. Impartial as always, we 
will publish ‘“‘Why I Haven’t Killed My Husband 
Yet” as soon as we can find a sufficiently interesting 
woman writer who hasn’t—perhaps Mrs. W. D. 
Smith will oblige. 


KNOW that what I am about to set down, 

the unvarnished tale of my married life, 

will give pain to a great many people who 
think that such things are cither unimportant 
or private. [specially my wife. She won’t like 
this a bit. But we have been married the better 
part of seven wecks now, we have weathered 
many storms together, and I think that our cx- 
periences will be helpful to others in the same 
predicament. 

First of all, you must realize that my wife 
is an intensely disagreeable woman. Otherwise 
you might not understand why I am confessing 
a willingness to break her neck, and why | 
have found that a smart blow is often so much 
better, so much simpler, so much more effective, 
than persuasion or argument. 

I can say frankly that you can’t argue with 
that woman. For example, we were walking 
through Rhode Island on our honeymoon and 
inthat romantic setting I said, “I think Coolidge 
ought to be elected.” ‘You would, you big 
boob,’ was her laughing reply. Of course there 
was nothing for it but to throw her into a con- 
venient ditch! Politics have been taboo in our 
family life ever since. 

My wife is-not actively bad looking, except 
for a squint; but her disposition is uncertain: 
its range is limited—from sullen to stormy. 
The day before we were married I read her a 
little joke about a man who, striking his bride 
at the altar, explained, “That’s for nothing— 
but look out,” and the significant look with 
which I read this joke was not lost. 

From the first it was understood between 
us that I was the master. In the emotional upset 
of the weeks preceding our marriage I had, it 
is true, agreed to give my wife a definite allow- 
ance and had even gone so far as to say that all 
household affairs should be wholly her concern 
—and delight. But the sober reality of mar- 
riage—ah, how different it is from the fine 
romances we spin! 


3y WILMER DUPLESSIS SMITH 


I soon found that it was much more con- 
venient to have my wife come and ask me for 
whatever money she needed. By this method 
1 could punish her for the small derclictions 
from wifely duty committed by her the day 
before, or reward her with an extra coin or two, 
thus winning that gratitude, without which no 
marriage, | am convinced, can be a success. 

And once, by getting her to sign a little docu- 
ment, | was able to transfer her own moncy to 
my account where it can be used wisely and to 
the best advantage. 

Neither of us had been married before, but 
we had both closely observed our married 
friends and my wife’s little brother had been 
in my pay quite a long time, so that I knéw 
most of her defects by heart. 

She was flirtatious, lazy, and careless. I set 
myself out to correct these faults instantly, as I 
knew from observation that any indulgence 
during the honeymoon sets a bad precedent for 
the rest of a lifetime. I think [ may now use 
the past tense about these particular faults; what 
I have still to cure is her tendency to invent 
new ones and to think up fresh ways of being 
disagreeable to me. I put an end to her flirting 
when I observed her chatting too amiably, as I 
thought, with a man over the telephone; she 
claimed that he had asked for somcbody’s 
address, but [ disallowed this excuse and spent 
the afternoon calling on a former fiancée of 
mine, refusing to answer my wife’s questions at 
dinner (at which several of her friends were 
present), and turning on the radio when 
Beatrice Fairfax was talking about wifely 
fidelity. 


AZINESS I cured effectively by refusing 
to answer the telephone; the first time, 
she also refused to answer it until just too late, 
and I fixed it up with a friend of mine to say 
afterwards that we were to have been invited 
on a motor trip through Florida—if we had 
answered. Carelessness was equally casy to 
cure; I occasionally filched a dollar or two 
from my wife’s purse when she wasn’t looking 
and then demanded a strict accounting of her 
expenditures during the day, with the proper 
balance on hand. I can recommend this method 
to husbands—it nearly drove her insane. 

I do not want anyone to believe that our 
marriage has been an exceptional one, because 
of our great happiness, or because of the ease 
with which we “adjusted” as the phrase goes. 
No indeed. Like all other couples brought to- 
gether by romantic passion, we had to “shake- 
down” a bit and I want to give my wife full 
credit for her part of the shaking. Perhaps it 
was the intelligence of the method I employed, 
perhaps she also contributed to it; in any case I 
must say that she adjusted herself very rapidly, 
and that J am now living exactly as I have 
always lived, with my own friends, my own 
interests and entertainments, and practically no 
interference from my wife. How many men 
can say the same? 

The first great surprise of my married life 
was when I discovered that my wifc’s intel- 


lectual interests were different from my own. 
cs | had been in love with her, | assumed that 
her interests must be the same as mine, and you 
can imagine my surprise when, three days after 
our trip to the altar, she said, ‘The newsdealer 
has forgotten to lcave the morning paper.” 
‘yForgotten?” I queried in my most, querying 
Manner. “We don’t get any paper in the 
norning. We get one at night. Who the hell 
ce heard of reading a paper in the morning? 

That do you want it for!” 

“The news” says she, because at that time she 
still answered back. I was thunderstruck. OF 
course | had heard of this sort of thing in the 
big cities; but in a small town like ours (we 
live in Pelham) none of the morning papers 
carry any comics and naturally our gang always 
read the evening papers which had the best 
sport news anyhow. It took me days to get used 
to the idea that my wife wanted to read the 
daily papers for news about things which 
didn’t concern her. 


UT more than this I saw that this differ- 
ence of mental interest, if I may so 
describe it, might cause a decisive break in our 
happiness. | said to myself, “She has interests 
of one sort; | of another. One of us is right’’. 
And | must say it is gratifying to see nowadays 
how eagerly my wife snatches for the evening 
paper as soon as I have finished with it. If 
there’s anything I hate it’s the practise some 
young couples have of dividing the paper into 
wo sections. When a man reads a paper he 
wants to have the heft of all of it in his hand. 
After my experience I find it hard, of course, 
to sympathize with men who haven’t been able 
to get along with their wives. I feel that I 
could get along with any man’s wife now; nor 
is this the best part of my experience. Far from 
it. It is nice to know, as I sit in my office dis- 
cussing this, that, and at times, the other thing, 
it is nice to know that at our little nest, as I 
have Forced my wife to call our home, she is 
working industriously, saving me expenses at 
restaurants and at laundries which mangle your 
shirts, and that she is eagerly awaiting me with 
whatever missile is at hand, ready for another 
trial of strength. It adds zest to life. What 
more can marriage do? 

I want to speak, however, of the broader 
blessings of such a marriage as ours. It has made 
anew man of me. Before | married I was timid 
and shy. When I sold a thousand shares of 
dubious oil stock to one of the shrewdest farmers 
in our county, I hardly mentioned it above a 
whisper; I used to slink down side streets to 
avoid peculiar looking people; 1 ran from a 
beggar. In the social circle 1 was a zero; my 
personality was always at the ebb. 

But my wife cured me. 

She not only encouraged me to assert myself 
—she made it imperative that I should. Aggres- 
sive and disagreeable herself, she exuded hostil- 
ity, and my spirit, impressionable indeed at the 
time of courtship, gradually acquired her char- 
acteristics, with, | may say, a vengeance. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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‘“Where are You Stopping?”’ 


A Few Notes on the New York Hotels and the Habits of their Inmates 


NE of the most interesting sides of the 
©O amazing metropolitan development of 

New York is found in the multiplic- 
ity and variety of its hotels. Travellers 
through the hinterland of the country may 
still find themselves occasionally in a com- 
munity of limited hostelries such as that in 
which a seeker for shelter, asking “Is that the 
best hotel?” was told, laconically, “It’s gotter 
be.” 

New York has passed far beyond that point. 
There is a hotel for every kind of human being 
in the world and there are apparently ample 
numbers of each kind to fill them. New ones 
are opened daily and promptly hang out the 
standing-room-only sign. 

When one mects a friend from out of town 
the question, “Where are you stopping?” rises 
naturally to the lips. But it is hardly necessary to 
ask it. The hotels have created their own types. 
Each is distinct and unmistakable. It has been 
my pleasure to study this vast floating popula- 
tion and I can tel] at a glance where any visitor 
has parked his pajamas in obedience to an un- 
written law. 


HAT gentleman, for instance, whom you 

see on the street with the slightly extreme 
felt hat and the clean-shaven, intense, go-getter 
face is inevitably registered at one of the great 
terminal caravansaries. He is Mr. J. W. Crash 
of Beaver Falls, Wis., and he is here, with wife 
and daughter, for the annual convention of the 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturers. When the 
Crash family hit New York, they never think 
of going more than two hundred yards from the 
Grand Central Station before staking out their 
temporary claim. They have come from the 
well-known open spaces, and, though they like 
it in the hurly-burly, they bring with them 
something of the timidity of the deer who nip 
the buds in the home garden. They like to feel 
that a short sprint will land them on the back- 
platform of the Chicago Limited any time they 
get panicky. In the meantime, quite a number 
of folks they know are right at hand, all the 
best Pulp and Paper families are quartered 
under the same roof, and, without venturing 
out into the dizzy traffic, they can get all the 
action they want. 

If you followed Mr. Crash around for the 
next few days you would be able to listen to 
the most exciting after-dinner talks on repopu- 
lating our forests, fire protection, paper-making 
and coating, tariffs, inks, electrotyping, plate- 
making, wage-scales, binding, freight-rates, 
and dear me, no end of fascinating topics. 
Between meetings there are the genial little 
get-togethers in the individual rooms, particu- 
larly those of the unattended males who have 
no women folk to burst in on the joyous 
deliberations. Here, it is said, most of the real 
business is done. Mr. Crash has quite a time 
explaining to Mrs. Crash how important it is 
for him to go up to Bill’s room right after 
supper. A lot of important people are going to 
be there and she isn’t to sit up for him, for the 
love of Mike. 


Mrs. Crash really has little to complain of. 





By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Everything is at hand for her entertainment. 
There are shops of every sort directly attached 
to the hotel, a concert in the ball-room, dancing 
in the grill, magazines and papers, including 
the Beaver Falls Log, in the library, free post- 
cards at the desk, the Pulp and Paper Rest 
Room on the mezzanine, where she can always 
find Mrs. Peavey of Saskatchewan and have a 
good gossip; and then there is always that mar- 
vellous, teeming lobby where hundreds of 
ladies sit staring at each other and say, “‘Where 
in the world do all these queer looking people 
come from?” 

They are remarkable institutions, these huge 
hives which incorporate the pulse and throb of 
the city into their very beings. Trains rumble 
under their foundations and subway entrances 
seep through their vitals. Night and morning 
thousands of commuters scurry through the 
long passages, hurrying, like frightened ro- 
dents, to their individual holes. 

At the end of Mr. Crash’s visit comes the 
Annual Dinner in the great Banquet Room. 
Mrs, Crash and Alma are looking their prettiest 
in newly bought dresses that are going to knock 
the eye out of Beaver Falls. Even the fact that 
Mrs. Peavey has a dress exactly like hers can not 
spoil Mrs. Crash’s good time. A Senator winds 
up, the evening with a burst of oratorical fire- 
works. Next day the pulp and paper populace 
moves out to make room for the Automobile 
Makers of America. A new set of keen, go- 
getter faces appears in the neighborhood of 
Forty-second Street and the whirling life of 
the Big Hotel goes on. 


UITE different is the hotel selected bv 
that dapper young man we saw getting into 
the taxi on Vanderbilt Avenue. He wears a 
shirt that was obviously never made anywhere 
but in New York or possibly Paris. That is 
young Wallace Dinsmore of Chicago. I say 
Chicago but, really, the Dinsmores are of every- 
where. Wallace is particularly cosmopolitan. 
He has just come on to New York for a hair- 
cut; for every perfectly groomed young man 
knows that he can not trust his head to those 
rough middle-western barbers who do some- 
thing to the back of your neck that makes you 
look terribly ordinary. After leaving here, this 
young exquisite will run over to London to buy 
a few clothes. Of course he would never think 
of going to one of the mammoth hotels such as 
that sought out by people like the Crash’s. No, 
indeed. The Dinsmores always have an apart- 
ment reserved at one of the small and exquisite 
hotels which seem, somehow, to match them. 
Wallace Dinsmore doesn’t even know where 
the big hotels are. The taxi driver sees at a 
glance where his fare belongs. Wallace’s direc- 
tion is an unnecessary corroboration; for the 
vehicle is already threading its way to the taste- 
ful portal of the Bellevue where a portentous 
porter in gold and blue receives the guest and 
turns him over to a solemn door-man. There is 
an air of hush about the entrance halls of 
these select quarters which contrasts vividly 
with the bustle of the terminal hotels. The 
clerk here does not receive you with any show 


of enthusiasm. His directions to the hall boy 
are given in whispers. You are smuggled up to 
your room. You feel as you walk down the 
silent corridors as if the strains of ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light” might rise at any moment and 
the funeral begin. 

Even during their gayest hours these smart 
rendezvous convey the impression of a certain 
well-bred restraint. The hum and murmur of 
conversation are subdued, the music is soft and 
free from the more blatant jazzeries of the hoi 
polloi. An unobtrusive but vigilant censorship 
is exercised at the door of the tea-room. A 
person who doesn’t belong is discouraged at the 
start by the cold looks which greet him, and, 
for coldness, the glance of a head waiter who 
doesn’t know you and who doesn’t wish to know 
you is the ultimate Farthest North. 

People like Wallace Dinsmore never have 
any trouble. They dress, look, and are the part. 
The doors open to them without question. There 
is always a table for them somewhere. They 
call the doorman, Otto, the captain, Louis and 
the waiter, Pierre. They are born into these 
hotels just as they are born into certain exclu- 
sive clubs. In fact, I always feel that the hotels 
of a real, thoroughbred, social top-liner ought 
to be mentioned in their obituaries, just as their 
clubs are, for they have exactly the same signif- 
icance. 


HERE are a few imitation Dinsmores of 

the lounge lizard family who creep into 
these precious purlieus and try to look as if 
they belonged there; but there is invariably 
something spurious about their make-up. 
Though these interlopers nay spend much time 
and money in the selection of shirts and cra- 
vats, though they may wear their handker- 
chiefs up their sleeves and jook at their wrist- 
watches with just the right amount of ostenta- 
tion, still there is something wrong with the 
picture, the blue of the shirt is too dark, the 
cravat is too unmistakably Broadway and not 
Picadilly. 

Pretenders always fall down in the details; 
or, else, they are on the defensive and not rude 
enough. They may fail in that little finish of 
arrogance which is the final hall-mark. For 
instance, when Wallace Dinsmore enters the 
dining room he takes the first table that is 
marked “Reserved.” He simply assumes that it 
is reserved for him. His not to question why, 
or argue with a mere waiter. He sits down and 
is served. 

In the halls of Wallace’s hotel he meets 
people he knows. The hour before luncheon is 
a sort of informal reception. Ladies stand 
picturesquely in the foyer, exquisite creatures 
who match perfectly the carefully wrought 
creations of the most exclusive jewelers. The 
entire establishment is a great jewel case, 
finished to the Jast detail in the most refined 
taste from the painted panels of the elevator to 
the chaste Adams decoration of the lighting 
fixtures. Even the food smells refined. Irto this 
solvent and sweet-scented atmosphere Wallace 
Dinsmore falls as inevitably as Mr. Crash 

(Continued on page 98 ) 
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In these days of prohibitive pronouncements (which a free country 
receives so demurely) Vanity Fair has been constrained to issue 
some ukases of its own. They are naturally directed against an 
ever-growing social laxity, deplored, it may be remarked, in all 
ages since the world began, and are designed to catch and hold the 
vigilant and wide-open eyes of the etiquette-loving public 
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Ukase no. 1 forbids any more flirting. Cupid’s arrow, drawn to 

the very head and leaping from the bow, can henceforth be di- 

rected at no heart but that of a straw target. Mere man may stand 

by in safety (as indeed it is fabled that he likes best to do), woman 

may practise her skill with impunity, and the sweet old days 
of garden-parties and of archery will delight us again 





Ukase no. 2 forbids interlaced, cheek to cheek, over-friendly dancing. These 
courtly and courteous figures, genuflecting so gracefully, represent almost the 
nearest approach which the truly distinguished he and she will now be permitted 
to make to each other in the parlours of propriety. The stately quadrille, where 
beauty lends her finger tips to chivalry, will be our only terpsichorean revel 
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Ukase no. 3 forbids any rough games. 
and soils the hands. 


persons who play it are even given to profanity. 
Battledore and shuttlecock, here displayed a 


repugnant to our refined feelings. 
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Golf, for instance, toughens the muscles 


Besides, it is a taxing game and we understand that some 


This, we hardly need say, is 


trifle too ardently, should suffice for gentlefolk 





Ukase no. 4 forbids fast—in any sense of the word—driving. To 

tear through the shocked countryside, tooting horns and arriving 

in all sorts of odd spots at all sorts of odd (or even) hours, will 

no longer be allowed to young people of different sexes. Mixed 

motor driving will be one of the things not even alluded to by 
those people who constitute what is known as Society 
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Look, though, upon this picture of happy, easy relaxation. That the 
little lady should be smoking we regret but this reform will come 
next in order. The merry pony, shaking his bells, the pleasant basket- 
cart, the refined landscape, the genteel simplicity of the entire en- 
semble. These suggestions, if only adopted, seem to promise better, 
brighter futures to the youth of our liberty loving land 


Vanity Fair Suggests a Few More Blue Laws 


All of Them Intended to Better the Moral Tone, 


and Elevate the Good Taste, of New York Society 
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Lunacy, It Would Seem, Is Not Always Restricted to the Asylums 


SUPPOSE— indeed I know—that I am 

not the only golfer in the world who has 

contracted an ineradicable habit of putting 
on the carpet; I shall, then, in what I am going 
to say have perhaps some sympathisers. Some- 
times I have thought that this habit is a good 
one, as when, upon going to bed after an hour’s 
hard practise a doubled-up rheumatic old 
gentleman, I have waked up to find myself hol- 
ing the ball all over the green by the patent, 
brand-new, flawless, and impeccable system in- 
vented overnight. At other times I have held 
it to be the most ruinous and devastating habit 
which ever enslaved a man, compared with 
which alcohol was a positive virtue, and opium 
a harmless amusement. That was when I had 
got the crick in my back without the system, and 
hated the very sight of a putter. But in either 
case I have sooner or later, and generally sooner, 
fallen to it again. 

So degraded a victim am I that I can well re- 
member that at a time during the war when I 
was lucky enough to live in a comfortable bell 
tent with floor boards, I used to putt on the 
boards at the tent pole, and found it, if not 
good practise, at least very soothing to the feel- 
ings. Let no one, moreover, scoff at the carpet 
putter as at the carpet knight. Mr. Holderness 
who has won our amateur Championship twice 
in the last three years used to be rather a poor 
putter. For these last three years he has, I be- 
lieve, religiously played a certain number of 
putts in his room every night and to-day he is a 
very good putter indeed. 


T any rate when one has acquired this habit 
it produces a craving which has to be 
satisfied, and I am at present in a starved con- 
dition. I used to have an excellent carpet in the 
room in which I work, so that when inspiration 
refused to flow as to the doctrine of the shut 
face, or the straight left arm, I had solace and 
change ready at hand. It was an ideal carpet, 
smooth and true, neither too fast nor too slow, 
and it had a pattern of straight lines upon which 
could be tested the aberrations of the club on 
the backward swing. I spent happy hours on it, 
steadily removing the paint from legs of chairs 
and tables. They were marred only by occa- 
sional expeditions on hands and knees in order 
to dislodge the ball from dusty crevices in 
which it had taken refuge. One bright sunny 
day, when the mind was least attuned to a 
sudden heart-break, that carpet disappeared. It 
was ripped from me on the pretext that it had 
become threadbare, and with the innuendo that 
it was my putting that had caused its shabbiness. 
In its place I found a rug of some coarse and, 
doubtless, durable matting. No man can putt 
on bristles. The ball bobs hither and thither, 
it rolleth where it listeth. It is impossible to 
test any system, since no one can say whether 
he has hit the ball truly or not. And as a last 
straw this mat was adorned with a pattern of 
circles and zigzags, with never an honest straight 
line among them. 
There was nothing for it then, but, to steal, 
at intervals, into another room which was not 
minc, and possessed a carpet. I gradually got 


The Golfer’s Home 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


to know its curves and its burrows, and now I 
have come back from a holiday to find that 
it too has departed. In its place is some horror 
of linoleum, so hard and bare that the ball will 
not sit still for a single instant on it when it 
is put there. The drawing-room carpet is pro- 
hibitively fluffy and the dining-room carpet is 
like uneven ice. Moreover, can any reasonably 
self-conscious person be expected to putt in the 
drawing-room, where a caller may be suddenly 
announced, or in the dining-room, where some- 
body is always bursting in to lay the table? 
To have to hide the club in a corner, pocket the 
ball with a guilty air and airily hum a tune or 
look out of the window is a degrading state of 
things. My manhood revolts at it, and the re- 
sulting terror destroys that concentration which, 
we are told, is so essential to the putter’s art. 
I am like a hunted criminal driven from one 
refuge to another till at last there is nothing for 
it but surrender. 

Crushed by steady and relentless pressure | 
have no heart as J have no carpet for putting. 

It is as well to look on the bright side of 
things, however, and there are certain agonies 
that will no more ke mine. How often can I 
remember coming home after a day’s golf 
marked by reasonably successful putting and 
then, as I was tucking my bag of clubs content- 
edly away in its corner, having just one putt. 
It was done almost unconsciously. If I was con- 
scious of anything, I thought merely that I 
would prove once again the soundness of those 
principles that had sustained me all day. And 
then I missed that one putt and had to have 
another “just to end up with a good one”. I 
had that other. Yes, that was all very well 
superficially. Certainly I hit the leg of the 
chair, but it was not quite right. There was 
absent a certain subtle indescribable feeling 
which had been present all day on the links. 
I could not be quite easy until I had recovered 
that elusive sensation. 


ND of course it proved a Will-o’-the-Wisp. 
After an hour’s vain trial, I would come 


to the conclusion that all the putts I had holed . 


that day had been due to no principle, but to 
mere, arrant, outrageous chance. The cynic 
who had declared putting to be an inspiration 
had been right after all, and now I had by my 
folly driven away even that fleeting inspiration. 
And so, weary and dispirited, to bed. Well, at 
any rate, if I have no carpet, that is one of the 
things that can never happen again. 

But there are worse things that may happen, 
things that will make these heartless filchers of 
carpets regret that they did not leave well 
enough alone. I may be overtaken with a pas- 
sion for indoor club swinging. Indeed, in my 
despair, I probably shall. When I was at Cam- 
bridge I wore*two holes with my feet in the 
carpet on my floor. Now I shall very likely wear 
two holes through that infernal matting. More 
than that, I shall crash into the electric light 
which hangs at a precisely suitable height from 
the floor. 

Mr. Horace Hutchinson once wrote that 
short approach shots could be played with “com- 


_maker’s name. 


VANITY FAIR 


paratively small risk to life and property in the 
front hall”. 

Oh, can they? 

Very well, we shall see. A man whirling a 
club round his head is a much greater nuisance, 
let me tell you, (I am apostrophizing in im- 
agination the carpet stealers) than a poor inno- 
cent doing a little putting. The perpetual 
swish of a driver grows far more tedious than 
that pleasant and recurrent tap, tap, against a 
chair leg. 

So I say boldly, in my imaginary conversation, 
But we are not always so bold as we expect to 
be when it actually comes to the point; and ex- 
cept as a demonstration of the art of deliberate 
defiance, I really do hope that I shall not again 
become a victim to indoor swinging. It is an 
unmitigated curse. A swing or two after one’s 
bath in the morning, just to impart a glow to 
the frame, executed with a care-free heart and 
a mind stil] blank, are all very well. But the 
devastating habit of thinking will break in and 
golfing thought of this kind is the very devil, 
It destroys at once the game and the intellect. 

Sir Walter Simpson says that a man with a 
Roman nose has been known to play away his 
profile. That unfortunate gentleman was, I am 
sure, an indoor swinger. I once had a friend 
who built in his house a hall of mirrors, so that 
he could watch himself swinging from several 
different angles at once. He had far better have 
built himself a padded cell. 


T the moment I am more or less broken 

of this habit, but once a man has ke- 
come an indoor-swinging fiend you never can 
be sure. I suppose nearly everybody has made a 
feeble attempt at one time or another to give up 
smoking and knows how the fates always con- 
spire to tempt and frustrate him. When he 
thinks that there is not a grain of tobacco in the 
house, he finds a handful of cigarettes at the 
bottom of some dusty drawer, grinning at him 
maliciously, or, else, a well-meaning friend 
chooses that precise moment to send him a 
present of cigars resplendent in bands of red 
and gold. So it is with the poor wretch who has 
made a solemn oath not to have a single practise 
swing until he next visits the links. 

How well I remember a certain hot, sunshiny 
Sunday a good many years ago. I was stale and 
weary. My clubs were all safely at the club 
house several miles away. All I was going to do 
was lie in a hammock in the garden. But there 
was a cupboard in the house, and in the cup- 
board a skeleton. 

To be more explicit the owner had left in it 
a brassey, and of course fate led me on that day 
of all days to that cupboard. It was rather a 
seductive brassey too. ‘The cupboard was dark: 
so I took out the brassey in order to read the 
There could be no harm in 
waggling it. What about one swing? Just one, 
on my honour as a gentleman. 

Mr. Pickwick, it may be remembered, took 
just one more glass of cold punch in order to 
see if there was any orange peel in it because 
orange peel always disagreed with him. I had 

(Continued on page 74) 
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STEICHEN 


Margaret Lawrence and Wallace Eddinger 


ARGARET LAWRENCE is the twinkling lady who made her first 
appearance in New York in 1910, in a farce called “Overnight”. 
Then she deserted the stage for several years, reappearing in 1916 in a 
single scene from Clyde Fitch’s “The Girl with the Green Eyes” revived 
by Arthur Hopkins for the Drama League one cultured afternoon. This 
season she opened (and closed) in a creaky farce called “In His Arms” 


In the chubby Benedict pictured above, few aged playgoers will recognize 
the little Wally Eddinger who, before he went off to Amherst, made a 
small stir as one of the innumerable Little Lord Fauntleroys with which 
our theatre was cursed. Eddinger is a droll, expert comedian identified 
with such successes as “Officer 666” “Seven Keys to Baldpate” and “The 
Boomerang”. This year he is shut up in “The Haunted House” 
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A Heretic at the Bridge ‘Table 


The Professor Demonstrates that Common Sense is Better than Convention 


HE professor of mathematics had been 
| discussing the theory of probabilities 
with the surgeon. 

“It is impossible,” he remarked, “to calcu- 
late the chances of making a mistake in diag- 
nosis before you operate, because there are no 
statistics as to the number of mistakes you or 
others in your profession have already made, 
upon which to predicate the problem.” 

“It is so in everything else,” volunteered 
the surgeon. 

“Not at all. The average number of failures 
in business or the average number of deaths at 
a given age, can all be predicted almost to a 
fraction, because we have complete records of 
facts. Take your favourite game of bridge. 
All the facts you have are those based on con- 
ventional play. You have no records of results 
among players who have no regard for your 
rules.” 

“The conventional player will beat them 
every time.” 

“Not on account of the conventions, but in 
spite of them. It is the better player, not the 
better system, that wins.” 

The surgeon shook his head and smiled. He 
belonged to a club whcre the conventions were 
strictly followed. 

“Let me illustrate,” continued the professor. 
“You will not bid on five hearts to the king 
jack for fear your partner would expect you to 
win tricks in that suit, and you cannot do it. 
Now I can prove to you that the odds are nine 
to one against both ace and queen being to your 
left; and that the chances are five to four in 
favour of your partner’s having one or both of 
those cards. That is, the chance that your 
partner will hold an honour to complete your 
sequence of top cards is seven times as good as 
the chance that you will not win a trick in the 
suit through both ace and queen being on your 
left.” 


“TD) UT the books all say you should have at 

least one sure trick at the top of your suit 
for a free bid, so that your partner can depend 
on your winning a trick or two if he shifts or 
doubles.” 

“And the books say the trick must be in 
the suit you name, which is quite unnecessary,” 
said the professor. “If I promise you financial 
assistance, what do you care whether I loan 
you the cash or endorse your note? The books 
say a lot of things that do not agree with 
the doctrine of probabilities. If 1 have five 
cards of a major suit, and the rest of my hand 
is a no-trumper, I will bid the suit, no matter 
how weak it is, and if I have more than five 
cards I will count every one of the extra ones 
as good as an outside ace or king.” 

“Then you think it is good policy to bid 
a suit without the tops? Your partner can’t 
depend on you.” 

“Have you ever tried it?” 

“Of course not,” the surgeon objected. 
“The players at the club would jump on me 
at once. That is rank heresy, contrary to al] 
the teaching of the experts.” 

“It may be, but they won’t burn you at the 
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stake for it. If they find your system wins, 
they will all want you for a partner. About 
one bridge player in a thousand belongs to a 
card club. The outsiders don’t play that way. 
If you have never learned any but the ortho- 
dox system your education has been neglected.” 

“I should like to try my system against 
yours sometime, Professor.” 

“How about this evening? The widow is 
always willing,:and that golfer thinks he is 
a bear at your style of play. Suppose we make 
a match of it?” 

This being agreed to, and the surgeon hav- 
ing come to a complete understanding with 
the golf player as to whether he wanted to be 
left in on a double of two, taken out with 
five in a major suit, shown three trumps, 
discarded from weakness, and a few other 
matters, which did not seem to interest the 
widow or her partner in the slightest, the 
game began. The surgeon did not have to 
wait long for an example of the professor’s 
system. This was the distribution: 
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The professor who dealt bid three spades at 
once, which every one passed. The first lead 
was a diamond, and the professor went at 
once to trumps, the ace killing the king in 
the dummy. Another diamond brought an-| 
other trump, the ten and queen falling. 

The golfer would have liked to get a club 
lead through dummy’s king, and saw nothing 
better than a third diamond lead, which the 
professor trumped. The heart finesse followed, 
and the third round dropped the queen. A 
club was led and trumped, and the only trick 
left for the adversaries was the high trump, 
Four odd and game. 

“Some bid of yours, professor. At the club 
that would be a secondary bid after passing 
the first time, so that the partner should not 
misunderstand the holding in spades.” 

“You mean that you would be willing to 
bid two or three spades later?” The surgeon 
agreed. “Then why not bid them at once? 
Why wait until your opponents have shown 
each other what they have? If I pass the 
original bid, you go no-trumps and win the 
game.” 

“But you will bid spades over my trumps 
with so many.” 

“But I will never go game, because your 
partner will have a chance to show his clubs, 
and you will lead that suit instead of the dia 
mond, so that I never make the queen. I 
think that hand is a good example of the dis 
advantage of passing and letting the adversaries 
talk up their hands, before you get in the bid 
that you intend to make all the time.” 

After a few more deals this situation came 


up: 
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The professor dealt and bid a heart, the 
surgeon calling a spade. The widow assisted 
the hearts and the golfer went to two spades. 
The professor passed, and the widow thought 
it might encourage him to show the clubs, 
bidding three. Without any hesitation the 
golfer went to three spades, which the pro- 
fessor doubled, and all passed. 

The widow led the jack of hearts, which 
went to the queen, the surgeon smiling slightly 
as he noted dummy’s king. The widow’s re- 
liance on her partner’s heart suit was a good 
example of the result of bidding without the 
tops. A club Jead was designed to get dummy 
in for a trump lead through the doubler. The 
widow put on the ace and Jed another heart, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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New standards of both beauty and performance are set by the new Jor- Made in California, the interesting new Balboa has a Hispano-Suiza 
dan Great Line Eight, which is seen in increasing numbers on the road type straight eight motor of 100 h.p., equipped with supercharger. It 
since its introduction a few months ago. Its L-head motor has a bore has hydraulic four wheel brakes, is capable of 80 m.p.h. in high, and 
and stroke of 3 x 4% inches, has a five-bearing crankshaft and develops delivers 25 miles to the gallon, and is the first car to be put into 
74h.p. Equipment includes balloon tires and hydraulic four wheel brakes quantity production in the state of California 
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immy § Cadillac retains the V-type motor for 1925, but has introduced this The Cole Eight, which was one of the first cars to carry balloon tires 
Che i luxurious new suburban built by the Fisher Body Corporation on a as standard equipment. This is the Brouette, the latest body type 
C lengthened chassis of 138 inch wheelbase. This model is custom built, introduced by this old and famous company. Its powerful V-type 
heart, i and may be had in many colours. The radiator is of a distinct design eight cylinder motor is retained. Note the double mould at the belt line 
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BUICK SPORT ROADSTER 
The Master Six Series has shown few changes for 1925, except 
for the adoption of balloon tires and, on the closed models, the 
excellent V-V one-piece windshield, which, in removing the 
blind spots of the driver’s view, is as important a safety 
factor as the four wheel brakes. Buick has recently brought 
out a coach for five listing at $100 above the touring car 
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Looking Forward to the. 


New Models which Promise 


NASH FOUR DOOR COUPE 
The beauty and reliability of the new Nash 
models have met with such immediate recog- 
nition that the company is many thousands of 
cars behind in deliveries. This model, which is 
in effect a close-coupled sedan, has a one-piece 
windshield, built-in sun visor and a new radiator 


RICKENBACKER STRAIGHT EIGHT 
Features of this car’s L-head motor are a nine-bearing crank- 
shaft which eliminates all vibration, an air filter to prevent 
cylinder wear by the action of grit, and the exclusive Ricken- 
backer oil-rectifying device, which distills out of the used oil 
all diluting gasoline, and returns it to the carburetor. Equip- 
ment includes mechanical four wheel brakes and balloon tires i} 
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CHRYSLER SUBURBAN 
No mechanical changes have been found necessary on the 
Chrysler, which has adopted Fisher bodies for its closed models. 
The model shown is the Crown Imperial, which is luxuriously 


furnished and has the 





VELIE COACH SEDAN 
The most popular model which Velie has introduced is the 
Coach Sedan, which lists at $1425. It is an attractive two door 
model, and has nickelled headlights and an unusually distinc- 
tive radiator, balloon tires and hydraulic four wheel brakes 





V-V_ one-piece windshield 





DODGE COUPE 
One of the most attractive models ever produced by this 
company is this coupe for four, which has a nickelled radiator, 
new headlights, full size balloon tires, disc wheels and bumpers 
and has a pleasing low, close-to-the road appearance 
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the} Automobile Shows 


mise | an Unusually Successful Y ear 


FRANKLIN SEDAN 
A real engineering feat has been accomplished in 
increasing Franklin power by 49% without any 
change in the size of the engine. This is said 
to be made possible only by the efficient Franklin 
air cooling system, which permits of higher com- 
pression ratios than were ever before possible 








| WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE OVERLAND BLUE BIRD 
if The latest model to be added to an already attractive line is This attractive model, which is built on a lengthened Over- i 
it this Wills Sainte Claire custom-built town car, which is finely land chassis, has disc wheels and balloon tires, nickel radiator, i 
i finished and luxuriously appointed—an example of the finest and scuff plates on the running board. It should help materially 
if coachwork. There will be no changes in the powerful V-type to Willys-Overland popularity, which received such an impetus 
i eight cylinder motor, in which the valves are operated by over- when the Lanchester Balancer, an ingenious English invention for 
i head camshafts. Balloon tires and four wheel brakes are standard absorbing vibration, was adopted recently on the Willys-Knight 
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MOON SERIES “A” ROADSTER 
‘ : Moon has recently announced considerable price reductions all 
j 2 along the line, including this attractive sport roadster, which has 
a Spanish leather upholstery and spacious luggage compartment 
i in the rear deck. All Moon cars have disc wheels, German silver 
radiators, balloon tires, Lockheed hydraulic four wheel brakes, 
and smooth and reliable six-cylinder motors of L-head design 






































j i MARMON STANDARD SEDAN APPERSON SIX SEDAN 
| tf The tendency of the year is toward lower closed car prices. A new model which has an attractive nickelled radiator similar : 
f i This model, a fully equipped four door sedan, seating five, is in design to that used on the Apperson eight. All Apperson iy 
; ai listed at only $130 above the prices of the open Marmon cars. models for 1925 retain the Pre-Selective Gear Shift, a device by : 
Hi It has balloon tires, nickelled headlamps and radiator, and built- which the driver, after moving an indicator on the steeting wheel 
ij in sun visor. The valve-in-head motor is essentially unchanged needs only to depress the clutch to find the gears shifted 
j 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our London Letter On Men’s Fashions 


Smart Evening Clothes As They Will Be Worn This Season in London 


N London, evening clothes change less than 

any other and it is a curious fact how faith- 
ful man has remained to the traditional evening 
wear. During the day-time, he can indulge in 
colour and even assert his individuality in style, 
but at night there is no choice. He must wear 
either a full dress suit or a dinner jacket; in 
either case the material must be black and must 
conform to a standard. A button too many or a 
button too few can ruin the entire appearance. 
How often one has noticed a man’s clothes 
because there is something wrong and it is im- 
possible to say what until one discovers that 
there is a button in the wrong place! This may 
sound absurd, but indeed it is no exaggeration 
that the least detail wrong in dress clothes is 
noticeable to an observant eye. 

At intervals, certain members of society have 
attempted to introduce coloured evening suits 
with positively no success, and even a well- 
known man who recently attended a large and 
fashionable ball in a dark blue dress suit has 
been regarded with suspicion ever since. 


HE facings of a dress suit or a dinner 

jacket should be made of a stout ribbed 
silk—satin is no longer worn—and never under 
any circumstances should a velvet collar be seen; 
for it is considered the acme of vulgarity. The 
smartest dress suits are made of black serge or 
cheviot and may have an invisible stripe; in 
fact, they can now be obtained in a variety of 
herring bones and cross weaves and a small 
diamond shape pattern, which looks very well 
made up as a dinner jacket, but is too much 
pattern for a dress coat. Trousers are made very 
full, but the pleating at the waist is not quite 
so pronounced as in lounge suits and a single 
line of braid about 34 inch wide is more gen- 
erally worn, although two very narrow stripes 
£4 inch wide and 14 inch apart look very smart 
and are still seen. 

Dress coats are now cut 
very tight to the figure 
and most well dressed 
men have at least two 
coats made for each suit, 
as dancing pulls the shoul- 
ders out of shape very 
quickly. The sleeves 
should be very narrow 
and should always be tried 
on with a dress shirt, so as 
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to exactly fit the cuff of 
the latter, of which about 
14 inch should show. In 


An unusually thin pocket 
watch is worn with a fine 
chain and a tiny pencil 
attached at the other end 


London, four buttons are 

worn on the sleeve of a dress coat. Three are 
usual on the front of the coat and two behind 
on the back. Perfectly plain black bone buttons 
are now worn and are far smarter than the old- 
fashioned ones covered in silk. 

A well cut coat should, of course, keep in 
place without any artificial aid. If pulled to- 
gether, each side of the coat should just meet, but 
should never be held together by link buttons. 
This also applies to dinner jackets; they should 
just meet in front, but with them link buttons 
may be used. Dinner jackets are cut without any 


The smart dinner jacket is well fitted 
and has sharp peaked lapels faced 
with dull silk and very full trousers 
with a three quarter inch black braid 














Attributed to the Prince of 

Wales is this new evening 

waistcoat, the points of which 
form the letter W 





fulness in the skirt, very much on the lines of 
a smart lounge suit. With a dress suit, a white 
waistcoat should, of course, always be worn; 
by far the smartest being a single-breasted 
model with roll front recently illustrated in 
Vanity Fair. But there is a new model, the 
origin of which has been attributed to the 
Prince of Wales, which is cut single-breasted 
and with lapels that form a letter W. The lines 
from the top button or where the waistcoat 
meets to the point of lapel should run parallel 
to the bottom lines of the waistcoat. These 
lapels are of course only worn in a single- 
breasted waistcoat, should not be pressed flat 
and should not be in any way exaggerated, 
The most fashionable material for white waist- 
coats is a very coarse piqué material or a very 
coarse plain linen, Waistcoats are occasionally 
made of the same material as the shirt, which 
is now nearly always made of piqué buen. 


HITE ties continue to be worn cut wide, 

The well dressed man avoids trick ties 

as far as possible,—nothing looking so smart as 
a genuine bow with all four ends complete. 
The one-ended ties are nearly always too small 
in the middle and the tucked-in end is apt to 
show, producing an untidy effect. Wing collars 
are the only correct evening wear and the V 
opening is now worn slightly larger than usual. 
The less jewellery a man wears the better, 
but studs and link form a very important part 
of the well dressed man’s appearance. These 
should be either very beautiful stones set by 
some famous designer such as Cartier, or of the 
simplest possible design such as perfectly plain 
pearl buttons. Mr. Max Beerbohm, the famous 
caricaturist and authour, alwavs immaculately 
dressed, used at one time to wear black boot 
buttons as studs. The latest links and studs are 
made square, generally a small stone, possibly a 
cabochon sapphire with a 
square frame of rose dia- 
monds. Alternate stripes 
of black onyx and dia- 
monds are also very ef- 
fective. Watch chains are 
very seldom worn as the 
wrist watch has become 
almost universally used, 
but a very fine platinum 
chain with one or two 
small pearls strung at in- 





The newest cuff links and 
waistcoat buttons are 
square cut cabochon stones 
surrounded with diamonds 


tervals is still worn by a 
few with a special watch 
of an unusual thinness, 


specially designed for the 
pocket of a white waistcoat. These thin pocket 
watches for evening dress wear are often found 
without any loop to which to attach a chain and 
are worn in the vest pocket without any chain. 
The waistcoat buttons and sleeve links should 
match, though this is not a hard or fast rule, but 
shirt studs in the best taste are pearls, of med- 
ium size when worn in pairs, and slightly larger, 
when single. With a dress coat, more shirt front 
is exposed; therefore two studs are perhaps bet- 
ter choice ; but with a dinner jacket one stud is in 
better proportion to the much narrower opening. 
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Decidedly the smantest things in 
neckwear are these English pat- 
terns in geometrical designs of 
two or more contrasting colours 
combined with white. (Finchley) 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


The Smart Thing for Palm Beach Forecasts the New Spring Fashions 


UCH may be said about the double- 
breasted dinner jacket, but one thing 

. is certain; it is even less forma] in its 
appearance than the single-breasted dinner 
jacket and therefore best suited to country and 
hot weather wear. When it is well made, it is 
avery smart jacket, but the double-breasted cut 
prevents any show of an evening waistcoat and 
permits only a very little of the shirt front 
to appear; and these features are, after all, the 





The double-breasted dinner jacket is some- 

thing new for evening wear, but it is best 

to reserve it for purely informal occasions 
and country wear in hot weather 


noticeable points that distinguish the man in 
a dinner jacket from one in ordinary dark 
lounge clothes. The double-breasted dinner 
jacket looks quite as smart when worn with- 
out any waistcoat at all, which makes of it a very 
comfortable coat for Palm Beach and summer 
wear. With it, a semi-stiff pleated shirt is more 
correctly worn than with a single-breasted 
jacket which, for general evening wear, should 
be worn with a stiff bosom shirt. The new black 
soft felt hat is considered to look particularly 
smart with this jacket, when a panama or straw 
is not essential to the weather conditions. The 
lapels should be faced with dull ribbed silk or 
barathea, as should all the lapels on smart eve- 
ning clothes to-day. 

The popularity of grey flannel slacks has 
been the means of introducing the new “oat- 
meal” and “‘biscuit” coloured flannels, which 
are very smartly worn with almost any odd 








A Deauville sandal for 
beach and country wear 
of woven leather strips— 
the acme of comfort. 
(From Frank Bros.) 





The brown buckskin shoe 


so popular with the 
Prince of Wales is here 
shown with the correct 
last and cut. (From 
Fortmason) 











jacket or sweater for golf and country wear. 
The figure illustrated at the right is turned out 
in these trousers, with brown buckskin shoes, tan 
gabardine double-breasted jacket, light tan 
shirt, brown and white Spitalfields tie, and 
coloured foulard handkerchief, in tones of 
brown, red and blue, completing the ensemble. 
With this combination, and in fact with all 
sport shoes, the smartest sock is one of light- 
weight wool or silk in a colour called “sun- 


burn,” which may also be worn with white 
flannels and white buckskin shoes. 

Buckskin shoes will undoubtedly be very 
popular at Palm Beach. There is everything to 
be said in their favour; they look smart, they 
harmonize very well with the colours of the 
materials in which country clothes are usually 
made, and they are, above everything else, ex- 
tremely comfortable. No man should be with- 
out a pair in his wardrobe. 


—————~ 








Sketches by CARL HASLAM 

“Oatmeal” and “biscuit” coloured flannel 

trousers, which are the newest thing at 

Oxford and Cambridge, will be smarter 
than the grey flannels of last season 
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The natural kasha frock, left, has two inverted pleats 
for freedom in the blouse back. The Pedemode shoes of 


(Ze white buck are trimmed with tan leather. A hand-knitted 
»y golf coat, centre, of green and brown wool is worn over 

& TS a white kasha wrap-around skirt. An imported slip-on 
a sweater, right, of yellow, orange, and black silk and a 
j + white kasha skirt are worn with tan calfskin Peel brogues 


(Saks). The three costumes are from Best’s 


\:. WOMEN OF THE WORLD 
('A AT PALM BEACH 







Here is the Paradise Where 
Good Sports Clothes Go 


(Right) White kasha with red kid but- 
tons and piping makes a chic tennis 
frock with an apron to cover the split; 
patent-leather and buck Oxfords (Pede- 
mode). The natural kasha ensemble 
has leather belt and buttons and a 
circular coat. From Saks Sth Ave. 


hig (Left) The girl at the left in the 
sketch wears a striking filet mesh hand- 
j woven jacket in white with gay green 
i and black figures (Javotte). The other 

wears a white boucle knit frock that 

allows freedom for sports (Farr) and 
a) one-strap white buck pumps (Pedemode) 
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Pyjamas are seen in bright colours at Palm 
Beach. The ones above—for beach or loung- 
ing wear—are of printed silk (Bonwit Teller). 
The Deauville sandals are from Saks. The 
pyjama suit at the right is of white kasha 
and printed silk—the coat lined to match 
the trousers (Saks). The bright bag of 
woven straw is from the Porto Rico Shop 


ERE are two worlds! Which will you 
have? Winter ... New York .. . wet 
crowds... cold feet .. . sleeting winds... 
early twilight . . . trouble with the furnace, the 
servants, the traffic jam... or—Summer... 
Palm Beach ... gold and blue space . . . laugh- 
ing water... green golf courses... tennis... 
swimming ... hammocks under trees . . . motor- 
ing in moonlight . . . utter bliss in the “land 
where it’s always afternoon”—when it isn’t 
sunlit morning or star-cooled evening! 
“Which?” That is easy. And every one who 
can do it makes his choice and buys his ticket. 
This is why Palm Beach has become more 
than the play-ground of America. It is a play- 
ground of the world. French and English 
visitors exclaim that they have seen nothing 
like it—its sun, sky, blossoms and water. 
Here is no place of fragile silks and high- 
heeled formality. This is the paradise where 











White with vivid colour accents in accessories 
or in trimming is a favourite sports combination. 
The hand-loom wool jacket, shown on the centre 
figure, is in white trimmed with red and yellow 
striped wool. (Bonwit Teller). At the right, 
one of the most popular costumes of the Palm 
Beach season is sketched—a beach coat of orange 
and green India gingham (Bonwit Teller) 


sports clothcs go when they are good. And the 
best sports clothes are the sensible, simple ones, 
made absolutely for comfort’ and freedom of 
movement. Here are seen slip-on sweaters over 
wrap-around skirts, straight golf frocks with 
strategic pleats for fulness; the plainest of well- 
made coats; the crispest of sport hats. Here is 
where the simplest costume is the most distinc- 
tive; where individuality is achieved by some 
one striking accessory. Here is where the beach 
pyjama—that traveller from the Lido in 
Venice—has made its American début. 
Hundreds of little yachts scud across the 
waves, thousands of cars purr along the yellow 
roads, and, every year, some new estate—such 
as that of Joshua Cosden, beautifully decorated 
by Sert—, springs into existence. All this in a 
place that never forgets to be summer even 
though the slush is ankle-deep in New York 
and the city dwellers are shivering in the cold. 
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The slip-over pajamas 
have the great advan- 
tage of no buttons to 
be lost in the laundry. 
They come in the col- 
our combinations de- 
scribed opposite. $7.20 









The newest slip-on capeskin gloves 
are lined with chamois for heavy 
winter wear. Price $8.25 
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For a smart ef- 
fect, ‘the English 
shaped cap of im- 
ported homespun 
has no better. $6.75 


An imported French 
lighter for golf and 
sport with black and 
white knotted silk 
cord. Price $3.25 


Note: 





Metropolitan Shopping 
Opportunities for Men 


If you care to buy any article illustrated 
on this page, on receipt of a stamped envelope 
Vanity Fair will direct you to the shop where the 
article may be purchased. If you prefer, Vanity 
Fair will make the purchase for you, on receipt 
of a certified cheque, a cheque on a New York 
bank, or a money order made out to the order of 
Vanity Fair Shopping Service, 
Street, New York City. For this service, a charge 
of twenty-five cents on all articles under $10.00 
and fifty cents on all articles over $10.00, in- 
cluded in the price quoted on each article, is 
made to cover the cost of postage, etc. 
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A pull-over sweater without sleeves in white and buff is the latest im- 
port—stockings and silk wool garters to match. Sweater, price $12.50; 


hose, $6.75; garters, $1.75 


19 West 44th 
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A black felt hat, 
silk bound, for 
informal evening 
wear with a din- 
ner jacket. $15.50 


The latest in oatmeal 
flannel trousers for 
sport and country wear 
made after the cor- 
rect English model. 
Price $18.50 
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The jackets are made 
in a dark colour of 
brown, blue, green or 
mauve, piped in a light- 
er matching colour of 
which the pajamas trou. 
sers are made. $7.20 
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A smart perforated oxford of the 
correct cut imported from England. 
Price $17.50 





An imported pull-over sweater with sleeves, stockings, and wool garters 
to match of a very distinctive imported pattern in gold and brown. 


Price, sweater, $20.50; hose, $6.75; garters, $1.75 
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The soup when youre hungry ! 








Dip your spoon into Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup and at once you'll 
understand why it enjoys such 
vogue as ‘‘a meal in itself.” 


For your spoon will be laden 
with vegetables, either whole or 
diced. And with invigorating 
beef broth, cereals, fresh herbs 
and delicate spices. Thirty-two 
different ingredients! 





How tempting its flavor is! 
What a substantial and satisfying 
dish—luncheon, dinner or supper! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


Come what may, I lead the fray, 
I shine in speed and grace. 

From Campbell’s meal I get my zeal 
To set the winning pace! 























AMOEN, N,J,, U-S-As 


' Fy CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 
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HISPANO-SUIZA 


An interesting event at 
the Paris Salon was the 
recent introduction of a 
new 20 h.p. model by 
Hispano-Suiza. This is 
the larger model for 1925. 
with body designed and 
built by Charles Schutte 
Body Corporation of 





European Motoring 


VANITY FAIR 


Lancaster, Penn., for 
Senor Prada, Chargé 
d’Affaires of Peru at 
Washington. It is a four 
passenger car done in 
light cream with polished 
nickel hood, and one of 
the features is the ton- 
neau windshield which 
can be lowered entireiy 
into the body 


Europe is Enjoying Lower Prices and Improved Designs 


Y the time this letter reaches New York, 
the two principal European Automobile 
Expositions, Paris and London, will have 

been “filed for reference”. It is the custom 
to welcome each new Motor Show with some 
rather extravagant phrase dowering it with the 
quality of novelty. In the case of the 1924 
Shows I am afraid I cannot think of any such 
phrase. I have been unable te discover anything 
really new in either of them. 

In one respect the Paris and London shows 
have been alike, and that is in the strong evi- 
dence on the stands of a tendency towards still 
further lowering of prices, and in improving 
existing designs, rather than in venturing upon 
any new departures. Prices are down astonish- 
ingly in both the British and the French 
capitals, and it is possible in either of them now 
to buy cars of 12 h. p. at figures which would 
really have seemed incredible three years ago. 
In the display of luxury carriages, Paris has 
been no more or less remarkable than London. 
At both Olympia and the Grand Palais you 
could have spent your $15,000 with equal ease 
and with equal satisfaction. What were prob- 
ably the most beautiful cars in the world were 
to be seen by spectators at both places. 





ENGLISH ROLLS-ROYCE 
While the famous Rolls-Royce is rarely changed, word has recently 
come from the English works that the new models for 1925 can be 
The car above has a body 
by Hooper, and is less extreme than the American would at first think 


had with ingenious four wheel brakes. 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


Probably the two most interesting newcomers 
to the famous automobiles shown in Paris were 
the 20 h.p. Hispano-Suiza Six (a smaller 
edition of the famous 37 h. p.) and the new 
6 h. p. Fiat Four, whose engine bore measures 
approximately 2-1/16 inches and whose guar- 
anteed speed on the level road is 50 miles an 
hour. When firms of this eminence produce 
new models, it can be regarded as an event of 
some interest, and provided Fiat can get the 
price down to a competitive level, there is little 
doubt but that this 6 h. p. roadster will give 
some of our French friends reason to worry. 

In Europe this is an age of the small car, and 
both exhibitions have shown this conclusively. 
It is the 8, 10 and 12 h. p. models, fitted with 
every kind of coach-work from racing bodies to 
scdans, which have captured the real buying in- 
terest of both countries. Both England and 
France, leaders of the European automobile 
industry, have devoted the best of their brains 
and energies to the production of the car which 
will not only become the universal car for 
people of moderate means, but in due time will 
seriously threaten the position of the heavier 
machine which so far has remained unshaken. 

The adoption of four wheel brakes is now 


practically general in England and in France, 
but not quite so common in Italy and Belgium. 
There are numbers of systems from which to 
choose, and it may safely be said that all of 
them are safe and reliable. Europe has lagged 
behind the United States a little in this respect, 
but then you must remember that we over here, 
especially in England, are by nature conserva- 
tive and very cautious. We are interested in 
innovations but we do not embrace then? with 
that ready fervour which is one of the marked 
characteristics of the American manufacturers. 
By 1926 I venture to prophesy that 75% of the 
cars manufactured in Europe will have four 
wheel brakes. 

Balloon tires, on the other hand, have ap- 
parently caused a considerable difference of 
opinion. Only a minority of big cars in 
England, France and Italy are fitted with the 
fat tires, whereas most of the little cars in 
France, such as the Renault, Citroén and 
Mathis, fit them as standard, and all manufac- 
turers in England of cars of a small power and 
weight include them in their specifications. But 
it seems to me that the balloon tire has not yet 
proved completely satisfactory on high-powered 
more expensive machines on the Continent. 





AMERICAN ROLLS-ROYCE 
Interesting to compare with the car at the left. is this town car on the 
American Rolls-Royce, with body by its own Custom Department, which 
recently formed an important part of the Rolls-Royce showing at the 
Automobile Salon in New York. 


It is in a soft grey with black top 
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A favorite Christmas gift—the Sampler. 

Now furnished in a bright holiday wrap with the greeting 
“Merry Christmas” and the story of the Yule-tide festival done 
; in cross-stitch. The Sampler, made up of assortments of ten 

» favorite kinds of Whitman’s chocolates and confections, is the package 
that just suits the taste of nearly everybody. 

Select a Sampler, a Merry Christmas Sampler, for those people on 
your list that would enjoy one, and a fair part of your Christmas 
shopping will be done. Whether you give a five pound, or a seventeen 
ounce Sampler, or an in-between size, your gift will be appreciated. 

There’s a Whitman package that gratifies every candy taste, and 
everyone wants the candy they personally like at Christmas time. 
Place your Christmas candy order with the Whitman agent who serves 
your neighborhood—usually the leading drug store. He gets his candy 
direct from Whitman’s. Examine the varied line of useful and beau- 
tiful boxes and baskets for holiday gifts of Whitman’s. 

To make easy the choice of candy that suits, write us for the 
illustrated booklet “On Choosing Chocolates.” 


A FUSSY PACKAGE— 
Nuts and nut combinations 
in chocolate. 





CHOCOLATE COVERED 
FRUITS AND NUTS— 
A luxury package. 





SALMAGUNDI—A new 
assortment of chocolates 
in artistic metal box. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


New York 





THE SAMPLER—Choco- 

lates and confections in 

America’s most famous 
candy package. 





NUTS CHOCOLATE 
COVERED—Whole nut 
meats, heavily coated. 
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PLEASURE ISLAND— 

Chocolates in a package 

suggestive of romance and 
adventure. 





OLD TIME FAVORITES— 
A thoughtful gift to recall 
Auld Lang Syne. 





WONDERBOX-—Selected 
barley sugar shapes and plain 


chocolate for children. 
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STANDARD 
CHOCOLATES ~ 
Famous since 1842. 
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Dinner Suits of Diagonshire”’ 
THE NEW DIAGONAL WEAVE 


This new fabric, now swiftly coming into acceptance, is 
an agreeable change from the tyranny of a hundred years 
of broadcloth, barathea and herringbone. 

In dinner suits of this fabric with the diagonal motit 
carried out in the linings, Scheyer successfully interprets 
the outstanding features of the smart London tailor’s cut. 
Men who set the styles instead of following them will 
appreciate the refined unusualness of garments tailored 
in strict accord with Scheyer traditions. 


Scheyer ‘Iailore 


SCHEYER G~ COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The American University 


(Continued from page 25) 


of its technique and paraphernalia I 
have not; but such as -I have I give 
unto thee.” And shall not men of this 
same class say the same to learning, 
whose best mansion is but a library 
and a garden? 

So far as the classics, literature, 
poetry, languages, history, are con- 
cerned, a youth can get a better entry 
into all these fields of thought through 
early contact with the mind and nature 
of a few scholars than by resorting 
to a caravanserai where the lettered 
persons are scattered and oppressed 
and where every distraction glares 
upon the youth and lassoes him on his 
path toward learning. I had rather 
send my boy to some old New England 
homestead on a hill to live with, or 
near, a group of educated men, and 
study under their influence for a few 
years, than have him plastered with 
degrees from all the seven hundred 
colleges in the United States. 

There is many a boy whose whole 
future has been saved by a timely 
rustication. The history of talent 
shows that men are influenced by a 
few important contacts with one or 
two superior minds. This much is 
all they can digest and all they need. 
But for such contacts quietude is 
essential. A house in the country and 
a few pupils; leisure for thought; 
hard work; bodily exercise—and 
much conversation; these were the 
historic practices out of which learn- 
ing has arisen in every age. They 
give the pupil of genius a chance to 
develop, and they give the born 
teacher, of which there are many, a 
chance to use his gift. Involved as 
he is at present in the cruel machinery 
of pretentious schedules, the teacher 
of talent is one of the persons most 
to be pitied in our commonwealth. 

The true academy, whether school 
or college, has no need of marble 
porches and electric bells. Not only 
had it better start small; but it must 
start small. Any form of imposed 
organization will stifle it. Advertis- 
ing and brag will annihilate it. It 
must spring up out of a spiritual im- 
pulse in a few men. Those who give 
it money must give and vanish, 
leaving those whose spirit created the 
place to guide its destinies. 

Will not our people- discover so 
simple a path to the old cultivations 
as is here suggested? I think they will. 
They will not, perhaps, have a theory 
about the matter, but they will grope 
toward a conclusion. They will dis- 
cover that learning must be directed 
by learning. The next step beyond 
this will be—and I expect to live to 
see it—that some of our business men 
will come to treat education as they 
have treated science. Schools and col- 
leges will be endowed which are to 
be directed solely by scholars. The 
substance of education, not its or- 
ganization, its parades, its parchments 
will be honored. The college degree 
in America, like the French assignat 
and the German mark, has become 
something to get away from. 


A friend calls my attention to the 
history of the Collége de France. This 
institution consists of leading French 
scholars who give lectures. They re. 
quire no entrance examinations and 
confer no degrees. The professors 
have no assigned duties; choose their 
own subjects and are themselves chosen 
for their eminence. Thus a professor 
of Greek there may die and his post 
may be filled by an entomologist. 

This college was founded in 1530 
by Francis I, who began by endowing 
four chairs, two of Latin and one of 
Greek. The number of professors, and 
of the subjects they lecture on, has 
increased very steadily and very grad- 
ually during the last four hundred 
years. The energies of these men have 
been devoted to the general cause of 
humanism, the cause which France 
regards as peculiarly her own. Her 
chosen and superlative scholars lecture 
to any one who has a mind to hear 
them and publish such books as they 
see fit on subjects that interest them. 
During the first hundred years of its 
existence the college had no buildings 
of its own but made use of the halls 
of the University of Paris. 

According to the encyclopedias the 


“Collége de France has had immense 


influence on the literature and civili- 
zation of that country. And yet note 
these two facts: the college began 
small, and it appears never to have 
had anything that an American would 
call organization. The lordly Ameri- 
can would look with commiseration 
on a college which had but four 
chairs, no building and no curriculum. 
And think of calling such a thing 
“The Collége de France”! 

The Frenchman provides for the 
brain of his college and he provides 
nothing else. He leaves the brain to 
operate. I confess that I should like 
to see that plan tried in America. 

The greatest enemy to intellect is 
over-organization, whether in religion, 
politics or education; and all the de- 
fects of our universities from which 
they seem to be dying are due to over- 
organization. Now it happens that in 
the matter of general cultivation— 
that field, namely, in which America 
is weakest—the best results can be 
obtained, and have always been ob- 
tained, by a minimum of organization. 
The influence of brain on_ brain, 
character on character is what counts. 

The idea which I am trying to sug- 
gest is not new in America. It blos- 
somed for a short time with great 
brilliancy and powerful influence on 
American learning in the foundation 
of Johns Hopkins University, and 
then faded ont because that institution 
could not, or did not, preserve its own 
ideals, but turned through over-or- 
ganization and through attempting too 
much, into an ordinary American 
college. It was, like the rest of them, 
ruined through the influence of its 
alumni. The bright part of its history 
remains as a beacon to those who are 
seeking the principle on which a col- 
lege of humanism should be founded. 
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The Neu 
Custom-Built Suburban y 





CUSTOM .-BUTLT EXCLUSIVENESS Worl OU fF ERC ES STEVE CcCOoOsT 
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For the first time a manufacturer presents Custom-Built 
motor cars, with Custom-Built beauty and individuality, at 
prices consistent with wise investment. - + + «* « » 


Five New V-63 Body-Types, Custom-Built by Fisher, in twenty-four distinctive 
and strikingly beautiful color and upholstery combinations; wheelbase 138", except the 
two passenger coupe which measures 132''. Price range $4350 to $4950. F.0.B, Detroit. 





Standard of the World 








Federal Metropolitan 
Model Bumper 


The Outstanding 
Bumper of the Year 


E Federal Bumper has the 

appearance of having been 

built with the car-—harmonizing 
with automobile construction. 

Its rugged beauty enhances the 
appearance—one of the chief rea- 
sons for the ready acceptance by 

motorists wherever shown. 

New Federal Fender Guards to ‘ 
match give equal protection to the ~ 
rear of the car. 

/ A copy of our Catalog No. 12 ~ 
mailed on request. \ 


FEDERAL PRESSED STEEL CO. 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Factory: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


\ FEDERAL 


© 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A ‘ = Wi eg te 


Federal Rear Fender 
Guards are made to 
match the Metro- 
politan Models and 
\ the spring bar 
Broadway Models. 









ee ~The Stop Signal shown on the car is the 
Federal-Agate with cast aluminum body 
that outlasts the life of th: car—$z.50 at 
your cealer—accept no cheap imitation. 
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The Modern Art of Illustration 


(Continued from page 38) 


whether done in monotone or colour, 
be inferior to the original. The prop- 
erties of paint, especially in corpu- 
lence, weight or fatness, which wood 
or metal or a tightly stretched canvas 
so easily carries, cannot be carried 
over on to paper. 

A work done for the printing press 
is unfinished until printed. Indeed, it 
is easily conceivable that a drawing 
which appears very fine in the printed 


Long Distance Lends Enchantment 


(Continued from page 45) 


only wanted to say, “Hello”. 

STRANGE MALE VOICE: Say—see 
that thein two trucks get started first 
thing in the morning—will ya? 

Mrs. Van A: There’s some one on 
the line—Operator—Operator— 

OPERATOR: Bbrr—click—k—k— 

Mrs. Van A: Are you there? (She 
makes one last effort.) 1 do miss you, 
dear. 

STRANGE MALE Voice: An’ don’t 
let’em tell you different. 

Mrs. Van A: (Hastily) Good night, 
Bubbins. 

Bussins: (He doesn’t hear a word 
and is almost asleep) Good night, 
honey, good-night. 

Mrs. Van A: (Very softly and 
sweetly) Oh! Bubbins, I do love you. 

Bussins: What: 

Mrs. Van A: (Still softly but a 
good deal less sweetly) 1 do love you. 
Bussins: I can’t hear you, dear. 

Mrs. Van A: (In a hoarse scream) 
I SAID I LOVE YOU!! 

Bupsins: I’m sorry, dear—it’s a 
rotten connection. You’ll have to write 
it to me. 

Mrs, Van A: It isn’t a rotten con- 
nection. You just don’t /isten, that’s 
all. 

Bussins: I do too listen—but you 
talk too far away from the receiver— 
You know you do. You always did. 

Mrs. Van A: Oh!—never mind, 
dear—write it to me. 

Bupsins: (In honest surprise) Why, 
Doodles—What is the matter? 

Mrs. Van A: Oh! nothing. (Pause ) 
I just try to be nice to you and call 
vou up—and be s-s-weet to you—and 
then—you just don’t care—that’s all— 


The Golfer's Home 


(Continued from page 58) 


one swing just to see if the shaft was 
springy, because too springy a shaft 
always put me off. After that the 
end was certain. That would have 
been a Sunday of bitter memories, but 
my cup of misery was not yet full. 
When I had swung myself into a 
state of idiocy, a guest came back 
from the links with his clubs (con- 
found him!) and asked me to show 
him how to pitch with a niblick. I 
did and at once hit several consecutive 
shots clean off the socket. Up to that 
moment, my driving had been vile, 





but I had been able to pitch a little. 


state may appear quite ugly in the 
original. As a matter of fact, it is 
certain that every drawing done for 
publication should gain in the process 
and must be executed with this end in 
view. It is equally certain that the 
moment that an illustrator’s draw- 
ing or painting, with everything right 
at the printer’s and engraver’s, loses 
force in publication, it has failed of 
the end for which it was designed. 


Bussins: Why—honey—I—+ 

Mrs. Van A: Oh! go back to sleeper: 

BuBBiNs: (Soothingly) Yes—dear, 
I will—And you must, too. 

Mrs. Van A: (Dangerously) Good 
night. 

Buspins: (Sleepily) Goo’ night, 
dear. 

Mrs. Van A: Good night. (Sob) 

Bussins: What did you say, dear. 

Mrs. Van A: (Quickly) Oh! good 
night. (She slams up the receiver.) 

Bunsins: (To an aching void) 
Hello—Hello....damn.... Hello! 

OpERATOR: (With maddening sqweet- 
ness) The party disconnected. 

Bubbins realizes that he has been 
somehow responsible for whatever it is 
that has gone wrong. Tries to figure it 
out. Cant. It wasn’t his fault that he 
couldwt hear. Doodles always did 
talk away from the receiver. Makes a 
note to send her some flowers to- 
morrow. Then, as is the way with 
men, what he can’t understand he com- 
placently puts away from him. So 
he opens the window, snaps off the 
light and goes to bed, and to sleep. 

2:23 A. M. Mrs. Van A, sobs for 
several moments—then opens her win- 
dows—puts out the light and goes to 
bed—but not to sleep. 

2:25 A. M. The telephone rings. 
She almost embraces it. Bubbins 1s 
sorry. Bubbins is going to tell her he 
loves her. She picks up the receiver. 

THE Voice WITH A SMILE: On 
your call to New York, you talked 
seventeen minutes, with one minute 
allowed you for disconnection—that 
will be $19.10. 


Now that was gone too. If wishes 
could kill, the man who left that 
brassey in the cupboard would never 
again have seen the sunrise. 

“The golfer’s home” wrote Lord 
Moncreiff, nearly forty years ago, 
“bears traces of his noble infirmity. 
For the sake of domestic peace our 
advice is that he should not be per- 
mitted to take a club home with him.” 
He seems to have doubted, however, 
whether his advice did not set up an 
impossibly high standard, for he added 
later “the disease is incurable and ends 
only with life”. 
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EUROPE’S 


With all the hand-built cars in the 
world to choose from, the first fami 
lies of Europe are buying Packard 
Eights at an astonishing rate. 


High duties and transportation charges 
and most important of all, patriotic 
prejudices are not holding them back. 


After all, this is not strange. Europe, 


the original home of the eight-in-line 
motor, has been quick to see its highest 
development in the Packard Eight. 


In countries where the eightin-line 
makers outnumber the V-type ten 
to one, what else can be expected? 


Many a man in Europe is paying 
nearly twice the American price of 


CHOICE 


the Packard Eight because he wants 
the simplicity of motor and chassis 
and beauty of body that Packard 
alone offers. 


America should be proud of its 
Packard Eight—highly approved in 
lands of hand-built chassis and 
custom bodies. 


Packard Eight furnished in ten body types, open and enclosed—8$3650 to 84950 at Detroit. Packard's extremely liberal 
monthly payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard, purchasing out of income instead of capital. 

















The designers of this beautiful paper have cleverly met the demand 

for a novelty without losing any of the distinction and good taste 

that have always characterized Crane’s writing papers. 

The smart cord effect, broken with perpendicular self-tone lines, 
gives the paper an unusual richness and character without 


interfering with its smooth writing surface. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO.,, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 











VANITY FAIR 


A Heretic at the Bridge Table 


(Continued from page 60) 


which went to the ace. The surgeon 
looked pityingly at the widow as a 
victim of misplaced confidence. She, 
however, seemed unperturbed. 


OT liking to let the professor 

make a little trump on the clubs, 
the surgeon switched to the diamond, 
killing the king, and allowing ‘the 
professor to get home two diamond 
tricks at once. A third heart, hoping 
his partner might trump, went around 
to the king. 

Of course the trump came through, 
the professor playing small, and the 
finesse of the jack held. After that it 
did not matter what was led, as the 
professor could force the declarer 
with a diamond and make ¢r:ee trump 
tricks, setting the contrac fo: 200 and 
simple honours. 

“My spade bid \.:: forced, you 
know,” remarked the surgeon to his 
partner, as if he did not think the 
assists justified. 

“We can make two by cards, if not 
three, at hearts, if your partner leaves 
my partner’s assist alone,” interposed 
the professor, thereby closing the dis- 
cussion. 

By this time the surgeon was be- 
ginning to think there was something 
in this system of bidding on length 
without the tops, and made up his 
mind to try it himself. The oppor- 
tunity came in this deal: 
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The Surgeon 


The surgeon dealt and bid a heart. 
The widow and the golfer both passed, 
but the professor went at once to two 
no-trumps. This everyone passed, and 
the heart queen was led. 

As the ace went up third hand and 
a small heart was returned, the pro- 
fessor rightly judged that it was per- 
fectly safe to win the trick. In- 
correctly placing the surgeon with 
strength in both the minor suits, the 
professor led through him in dia- 
monds, so as to get a spade lead from 
dummy. The finesse of the jack went 
to the ace, prompting a slight eleva- 
tion of the eyebrows from the pro- 
fessor, who glanced curiously at the 
surgeon. 

The golfer came back with the 
king of clubs. The ace went up, and 
another diamond allowed dummy to 
lead the spade. When the finesse of 
the jack held, the professor had the 
game. 

“Some heart bid of yours,” re- 
marked the professor drily. 

“We should consider your no- 
trumper, with six spades to three 
honours, very bad bidding,” retorted 
the surgeon. “I was simply experi- 


menting with your system of bidding.” 

“And it would have worked per- 
fectly against your club players,” sug. 
gested the professor. “They would, 
of course, have called the spades, 
My partner would have denied them 
with the diamonds, and yours would 
have bid the clubs or more hearts, 
Either bid would have the same result, 
as you must know that the assist was 
based on club strength after my 
partner bids diamonds.” 

“Yes, I see that, and I think we 
could have made thi : hearts,” said 
the surgeon. 

“Of course you could, and your 
partner would bid three over two 
spades, I am sure.” The golfer nodded 
his assent to this. “Then, if I go to 
no trumps, you lead clubs and I do 
not even make the odd trick. If I 
go on to three spades, I am set, be- 
cause I must lose five tricks. I figured 
on losing four tricks, but that left 
me enough to go game at no-trump, 
Lut not at spades.” 

“Well, my heart was a rotten bid 
and gave you your chance. They 
would refuse to play with me at the 
club if I bid on‘such hands as that.” 

“And I suppose they would not 
care to play with me, if I bid no- 
trumps with a spade suit like that?” 

“They would call you down pretty 
hard if you lost out on it.” 

As the defeated pair sat back in the 
taxi, going home, the surgeon asked 
the golfer what he thought of the 
professor’s game. 

“I think he’s the best bidder I have 
ever seen,” was the unexpected answer. 


ANSWER TO THE DECEMBER 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXVI, 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. 
Y and Z want five tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads a spade, which Y wins with 
the king, A passing. Y leads the king 
of diamonds, which goes to A’s ace, 
B and Z both playing small. A leads 
the spade ace, B discarding a small 
club. A follows with the spade ten, 
which Y wins with the jack, while 
B sheds another club, Z letting go 
the heart queen. 

Y now leads a small heart, B still 
discarding clubs. A is forced to win 
the heart and to return that suit, Y 
winning with the ace. On this trick 
B is forced to discard. 

If B unguards the diamonds, Z 
will make two tricks with the queen 
and seven by discarding his four of 
clubs. If B lets go his last club, Z 
will keep the four, discarding a low 
diamond, and get in with the high 
diamond to make a trick in clubs. 
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BLACK: STARR. & FROST 


The Marquise a graceful form of 
diamond cutting peculiarly adapted for a ring. 


JEWELERS FOR _II5 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE: CORNER 481TH STREET NEW YORK 
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THE 
LATEST ENGLISH STYLE 


DINNER FACKET 
Faced with grosgrain silk. The 


trousers have the new wide braid. 

Dress shirts with new pique fig- 
ures or with plain bosoms, in an 
extensive assortment. Priced from 
three and a half to eight dollars. 

The new dinner tie and PARK 
STREET Collar as illustrated. 

English opera hats and a dis- 
tinétive black soft hat, the latest 
style. 


ER.[RIPIER & [1 


Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 























VANITY FAIR 


Queer! 


(Continued from page 46) 


the borderland of emptiness; some 
faint and pale region made for Shad- 
ows and not human beings to inhabit. 
And then, the strangely wonderful 
scent of peat-burning which haunts 
you like a melody! And those utter 
silences—how different from all the 
senseless noise and bustle and stench of 
London! 

“Well, I was thinking of this 
dreamland of O’Beirne’s as I walked 
along Piccadilly that evening; think- 
ing so longingly that I got into a kind 
of mazy dream myself, a dream that 
made me positively homesick for him 
and his bogs and beetroots; so home- 
sick that, for once in a way, I had 
a sudden and brilliant inspiration. I 
thought: 

“Pye half: a mind—By Jove! 
what’s to prevent me from running 
over to Ireland to-morrow: He is 
sure to be delighted to see me; he 
always is.” 

“And you went?” enquired his 
friend. 

“T would have gone. I didn’t have 
to go because, at that very moment, 
I ran up against O’Beirne himself; in 
fact, we ran into each other.” 

“What a surprise, eh?” 

“<«This is a rare piece of luck,’ he 
began at once. ‘Delighted to see you 
again! It’s ages since we met, and I 
was just wondering what had _ hap- 
pened to you. I only came over two 
days ago to look at a mare of Car- 
horough’s, but she is not up to my 
weight. What do you say to dining 
somewhere? And tell me your news 
as we go along. Or, are you engaged 
for tonight?? 

“J looked at him. He was a little 
older, of course, but otherwise un- 
changed except that his hair had 
turned nearly grey and that, contrary 
to his usual habit, he was wearing a 
terribly flashy suit with a flamboyant 
neck-tie. It struck me as far too vulgar 
for a man of his sort. I said: 

“ J was just on the way to a solitary 
dinner at my club. Come along with 
me. You used to like the port there, 
I remember, and they’ve generally got 
a decent joint—’ 

“An English club? Thanks. Id 
rather not, if you don’t mind. I think 
I know a better place.’ 

“ ‘Have it your way.’ 

“We entered a restaurant at the back 
of Regent Street, the ‘Parisian’; not 
cheap and nasty but—well, full of 
foreigners, which amounts to prac- 
tically the same thing for me. The 
only Englishman I saw there was 
Frankie Sumner, the Academician, sit- 
ting gloomily at a table by himself. 
You know Frankie? Solemn old fool, 
isn’t he? That is his notion, you know, 
of being an authentic cosmopolitan, 
a Bohemian of the first water: to 
eat his chop, all alone, in a frowsy 
foreign restaurant. I exchanged a 
few words with Summer and we 
passed on. 

“¢You’re wearing a tasty suit this 
evening’, I began, as soon as we had 
taken our seats. I couldn’t get over 
that outfit, you observe. It was too 
loud for anything. 

“Damn my clothes’, he said. ‘Pll 
tell you something that will interest 
you much more. I’ve married Lucy.’ 

“¢Your housekeeper? Congratula- 


tions! But isn’t she— a little old and 
not quite your class, 1 was going to 
add. Luckily I pulled up short. He 
may have guessed my thoughts all the 
same. 

“<*A person of my age marries 
whom he pleases. And if he waited for 
a week of Sundays he couldn’t do 
better than select such a perfect speci- 
men of the race. I’ve lost all interest 
in other women. Waiter! Just bring 
me a cutlet that’s fit for man’s con- 
sumption, and be sharp about it.’ 

“It had already struck me as we 
walked along that we did not seem 
to be hitting it off quite as well as 
usual. He was different, somehow, 
from the jovial and smiling O’Beirne 
T used to know. What can have come 
over him, I wondered? 

“Lost your interest in women?’ I 
began again. ‘Bad luck! But you have 
lost something else as well, something 
even more precious, something you 
ought to have kept at all costs! Your 
lovely Irish brogue. What wouldn’t 
I give to have it!” 

“No, I haven’t lost that. I have 
only put it in cold storage. I reserve 
my brogue for Ireland nowadays. 
Waiter! Did you hear what I said?’ 

“The waiter was at the other end of 
the room just then, and well out of 
ear-shot. 

“T made another attempt. 

“ “How are the beetroots doing?’ 

“ ‘Beetroots? Ah, yes; I remember, 
They were doing splendidly. I thought 
they would! You never saw such a 
crop. But I have had them pulled up, 
every jack one of them. And I am 
now thinking of burning the whole 
house down as well. It’s our only 
hope. Waiter!” 

Yessir.” 

“ “Go to Hell. 

“ “My dear boy’, I said, ‘you’ve been 
drinking,’ 

“ “Half a pint of bad Medoc for 
luncheon and nothing since then, if 
you call that drinking. [ve not been 
drinking. Dve been thinking. Now 
do have some more of this Camem- 
bert.’ And there he broke off again. 
Distinctly bizarre he was, that eve- 
ning. 

“¢Thanks. I will’. I said nothing 
else because I really didn’t know how 
to take him. He said nothing either. 

“There we sat. 

“¢Thinking about what?? I inquired 
at last. He burst out: 

“ ‘Not a day of decent government 
since they set foot in the place! It’s 
our only hope. Blow everything to 
pieces. Get the country into such a 
filthy mess that the bullying brutes 
don’t want it any more—’ 

“Don’t imagine I am going to re- 
peat all the incoherent swashbuckling 
nonsense he poured out later, over the 
coffee; I could never remember it if 
I tried. Only note this: it was not the 
talk of a blustering Irish patriot. It 
was the talk of a madman. And he 
got worse and worse and more and 
more excited and dictatorial; offensive, 
I should call it. I wished I had never 
sat down to dine with him. People 
began staring at us till I felt ashamed 
of being seen in his company. He 
banged the table and roared at the 
waiters and made such an exhibition of 

(Continued on page 82) 
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VERA: “WHY DO YOU SUPPOSE MEN AVOID HER?” 





[ _Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath). J 
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HE “distance fan” is now a lis- 
tener! The thrill of radio is no 
longer in getting fifty stations in 
a night, for radio has conquered 
distance, and turns now to music. 


Music from far stations—music from near 
stations—clear and true! No longer will 
horn sounds, noises, thinned and flattened 
tones pass for music because they come 
from far away. In the Radiola X, each 
thread of sound reaches your room as it 
was played or sung—in full richness. Speech 
is clear, voices are real. 


The engineers have kept pace with the 
broadcasters—have improved reception to 
meet an ever-widening world of fun. With 
the simplicity, the beauty, and the tone 
quality of Radiola X, the home becomes a 
fascinating corner in a world of new in- 
terests and new pleasures—for everybody. 


“There’s a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices: Suite No. 701 
233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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RADIOLA X 
—the famous Regenoflex cir- 
cuit, in a rich mahogany cab- 
inet, with a built-in loud- 
speaker, and space for the 


i batteries. With four Radio- 


trons WD-11. Complete ex- 


j cept batteries and antenna, 








RADIOLA REGENOFLEX 
—sensitive, clear-toned, non-radiating. 
With four Radiotrons WD-11 and 
Radiola Loudspeaker. Space inside 
for the batteries. Entirely complete 
except batteries and antenna, $191 

Uses only dry batteries. 


This symbol of 
quality is your 
protection 
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Enjoy winter and 
winter driving 


Buick shows the quality of its engineer- 
ing when the thermometer is hunting zero. 

The engine starts easily—runs smooth- 
ly, without choking or sputtering. Noth- 
ing gives an engine quite so much advan- 
tage over cold air as Buick’s automatic 
heat control on the carburetor. 

There is power in plenty for deep snow 
or mud, the power of seventy horses. 
Twenty years ago, Buick engineering 
found the most powerful engine — the 
most economical as well—the Buick 
Valve-in-Head. And there is nothing 
quite like Buick Four- Wheel Brakes for 
firm stops on slippery streets. 

Inside the tight comfort of a Buick 
Coupe, you are ready for the worst in 
the way of weather. No draughts, no 
.cold spots. Even the windshield, the new 
Fisher VV one-piece, ventilating vision 
type, is held firmly in padded grooves. 

For the worst days of winter—for any 
day—to make perfect days more perfect 
still, there is nothing quite like a Buick. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Furr, MIicx. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer-Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities — Dealers Everywhere 





Canadian Factory, MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont, 








WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


Seta tS. anal 
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FINCHLEY HAS SUCCESSFULLY ESTABLISHED THE 


GREAT-COAT IN THE FAVOUR OF MEN 
DESIRE DISTINGUISHED WUODELING. 


FIFTY-FIVE DOLLARS AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
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Fifth Avenue at 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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A popular Barbour- 
welt model in calf- 
skin—for men. Gen- 
uine Barbourwelt is 
also obtainable in all 
styles and leathers 
on fine shoes for 
women and children 






In genuine Barbourwelt there 
is no opening or seam under the 
rib of the welting. You can’t 
even pry in there with the point 
of a knife. No imitation of 
Barbourwelt can stand this test. 


STORMWELI” for winter « "DRESSWELI” for summer 


Some shoes 
always look new-Why is it? 


That flat strip of leather around your 
shoes, joining the sole to the upper 
—probably you’ve never even noticed 
it. That’s the welting. 

It’s along this unprotected edge 
that the upper tends to tread over, 
and water leaks through. An inno- 
vation in shoe construction— 
Barbourwelt — reinforces this vital 
point with a solid, upstanding rib of 
sole leather which holds your shoes 
in shape and preserves the trim, clean 
lines that the designer fashioned. 


Barbourwelt is real “shape insur- 
ance,” a retaining wall and weather- 













Nothing takes the 
place of leather 


- 
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strip combined. No sewed-on imita- 
tion, no tucked-in rubber gasket 
can give you this protection. Only 
genuine Barbourwelt is made all in 
one piece, with a rib that you can’t 
pry up or wear loose. 


More than 260 manufacturers are 
making their best shoes with Bar- 
bourwelt — Stormwelt for winter 
and Dresswelt for summer wear. Buy 
the shoes you’ve always bought, from 
the retailer who has always served 
you, but ask for genuine Barbour- 
welt models and your shoes will look 
new a whole lot longer. 


BARBOUR WELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Goodyear Welting for over 30 years 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


BARBOURWELT 
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Pattern 


SPORTOCASINS 
for CHRISTMAS 


IRST AID to the perplexed Christmas 


shopper ! — Sportocasins ! 


In every golfing family Dad will chuckle 
with delight to find an order for a pair of 
these supreme golf shoes tucked in with his 
other gifts. So will Mother, and so will the 


future Bobbies and Glennas. 


Next Spring’s jaunts over the old familiar 
fairways — or, better still, this Winter’s 
Southern trip — will bring them swzice the 
joys and thrills if their feet have the perfect 
comfort that comes with the genuine moccasin 


construction of Sportocasins. 
It’s their freedom from 


innersoles, their 
pleasant “ lift” under the patented arch and their 
snug “cupped” heels that make Sportocasins 


today’s most notable golf footwear. 


But the joy of Sportocasins is not limited to 
golfers. They have become the favorite foot- 
wear of thousands who find their recreation in 
hiking, camping, cross-country motoring and 
many other outdoor diversions in which foot- 


comfort is at a premium. 


Sportocasins are specially bottomed in three 
optional ways—with imported Plantation Crepe 
rubber, or top-quality smooth Oak leather, or 
Oak leather with steel spikes. 


Made in several patterns and leathers. 
Sold only by highest-class dealers—or, if 
you send an outline of your stockinged 
foot, we guarantee your correct fit by mail 


Men’s Styles, $12 Women’s Styles, $11 
yd 


Sportocasin Juniors — “Just like Dad’s” — 
are now made for the youngsters 


l.ocs 


For rugged outing wear, nothing else quite equals Sport- 
ocasin Bals and Boots made with 5, 10, 14 and 17-inch tops 


May we send you the Sportocasin Story, 
“«< From Tepee to Tee” ? 


THE SPORTOCASIN CO. 


TRADE MARK 


YARMOUTH, MAINE 


“Piping Rock”’ 
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Queer! 


(Continued from page 78) 


himself that old Frankie, a few days 
afterwards, asked me who my eccentric 
friend had been and: whether I got 
home quite safe that night. 

“And while he was raving along like 
this I kept on asking myself what on 
earth could be the matter with him. 
He had changed amazingly in the in- 
terval since our last meeting. Or was 
anything the matter with me? Could 
I be really awake? Because all the time 
—yes, all the time—I was aware of 
a singular feeling, a dreamy sense of 
oppression and dislocation; a sense of 
irreality. I seemed to be addressing not 
himself but some nightmarish distor- 
tion of his old, lovable personality. 
And then his eyes—they gradually de- 
veloped a ravenous and unsteady look; 
something infernally unpleasant. What 
was it? Hanged if I know! Whatever 
it was, you may be sure our dinner was 
a failure, a dismal failure, as rotten a 
dinner as I can remember. At the end 
of it he left his chair rather abruptly 
and cleared out; said he had an ap- 
pointment with a man about some 
patent fuses. Of course he never asked 
me to stay with him in County: ; 
not he! And thank God for that. I 
should certainly have made an excuse, 
for I had meanwhile registered a vow 
to drop his acquaintance and give him 
a wide berth in future. One really can’t 
be seen about with a bounder like that, 
even in the bogs of: 3 can one?” 

And here the speaker paused, as if 
undecided how to continue his narra- 
tive. 

His friend said: 

“That was certainly a strange meet- 
ing. And you never saw him again?” 

“Him? Whom?” 

“Why, O’Beirne, of course.” 

“O’Beirne? I never saw him at all. 
What I met in Piccadilly last August 
was something else.” 

“You don’t mean to say 

“TI saw my friend, the real O’Beirne, 
about five weeks later. He is just the 
same as he always was, not grey-haired 
and not married to this day; in fact 
as different as can be from the mean- 
ingless and unlovely caricature of him- 
self that I had dined with. Needless to 
add, he was simply dumbfounded 
when I told him the story. What do 
you say to that?” 

“Queer. Queer. Decidedly queer.” 

“Yes. And at the time of our pre- 
sumable meeting he, the real one, was 
in charge of some Red-Cross work in 
the Dolomites. Altogether, the most 
odious and ghastly experience I’ve 
ever had; I don’t suppose I shall get 
over it as long as I live. Can you ex- 
plain it?” 

The other thought awhile and then 
said: 

“I cannot explain it at all. There 
must be some hanky-panky somewhere. 
If it weren’t for the fact that Sumner 
Was an eye-witness—” 

“Exactly! You’d say I had been 
suffering from some kind of halluci- 
nation, wouldn’t you? But Frankie 
was there, and you know what a pre- 
cise old Bohemian he is; you can see 
it in his pictures. Ask him about the 
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incident any day you like! He re. 
members it perfectly. He was chaffing 
me only last week again about my 
obstreperous foreign friend, and 
whether I really got home that night 
without having my head bashed in, 
Something so insane and impertinent 
about the whole business. . . . What 
did the devilish affair come for? What 
did it want with me? What was it 
doing in Piccadilly, to begin with? 
Made me look like a regular fool, 
damn it, before all those people. Can 
you make anything out of it, eh?” 

“Nothing. Dve already told you 
that; and when I can’t explain a thing, 
I leave it alone. Look here, why not 
go for a stroll?” 

“Nothing? Is that all you have to 
say? Nothing? This is very unsatis- 
factory. I thought you might be able 
to help me somehow, or to suggest a 
solution. Can’t you? You know it’s 
been a bad jar to me.” 

“I can well believe it, and perhaps 
you had better see a doctor after all, 
That sort of thing would be enough to 
make anyone feel uncomfortable, 
though I doubt whether I should still 
be taking it as seriously as you do, 
Now please don’t think me unsym- 
pathetic because I happen to be rather 
matter-of-fact and incurious, not to 
say sceptical. All these so-called mys- 
teries, every one of them, are cleared 
up scientifically sooner or later, aren’t 
they? Therefore, if you could just 
bring yourself to wait another two or 
three hundred years, or even less—” 

‘Very unsatisfactory.” 

“So it is; so it is. I only wish I 
could help you! Now let’s take a 
stroll.” 

“Because, you understand, if this 
were an isolated case, if you could 
swear to me that such a thing can 
never occur again, I should be happy 
as a king. Will you swear it? Of 
course you won’t. Then how do I 
know that there are not more such 
miserable horrors fluttering around, 
dozens, hundreds of them, masquerad- 
ing in flesh and blood and playing 
their foul tricks on one or the other of 
us; how am I to be certain—dead 
certain, I mean—that you, for ex- 
ample—” 

“Look here, my dear fellow. You 
may take me for a ghost if it suits 
your convenience, though I don’t con- 
sider it very polite of you. Anyhow, 
ghost or no ghost, I’m tired of sitting 
down. I want to stretch my legs. I 
must stretch my legs. Suppose we 
toddle up to the Serpentine?” 

“As you please. But this is very, 
very unsatisfactory. If it hadn’t been 
for old Frankie. . . . Oh, and I asked 
O’Beirne about those beetroots. He 
told me they were not doing quite as 
well as he hoped; all rather ailing and 
flabby; in fact, not yet properly ac- 
climatized. A thin crop, he called it. 
Of course it was merely a question of 
time. Meanwhile the dear old boy is 
as keen as ever, and says he thinks of 
trying some experiments with maize or 
hemp, or cotton.” 

“Why not vanilla?” 
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d just HE whole wide world of music will ing of the greatest pianists, is limited to _ and other famous interpreters of dance and 
Wo or appreciate the significance of thisan- _ these pianos. All of them are fine enough popular music. The Ampico library is a 
ai nouncement. The Mason & Hamlin, an to do justice to its music. rich treasury of piano compositions, fault- 
vie instrument that has for years held a place : bai lessly, thrillingly played. 
ake a of highest distinction among artists, pro- What is the cAmpico: The silent or player piano you now own 
f this fessional musicians, and the more accom- The Ampico is the marvelous device will entitle youtoan allowance on the pur- 
could plished amateurs, may now be bought that produces on the strings of your chase of your Ampico. This exchange 
8 can with the Ampico. piano exactly those effects which were _ privilege and convenient terms of payment 
> a oe . secured on another piano in our recording make it possible for you to experience 
do I nly i these pianos laboratory when a great artist sat before it | without delay the myriad joys of owning 
fee Hitherto the Ampico hasbeen obtainable and played. an Ampico. Foot-power models, $795. 
sae in the Knabe and the Chickering. The ad- The keys go down, the dampersrise and Electric power models, $985 to $5000. 
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te cane pianos, instruments that have held recog- is the presence of the Ampico suspected. are sold. 
yhow, nition for generations as pianos of quality. The Ampico brings to your piano the Perhaps you will want to learn more 
4 They are: the Fischer, the Haines Bros., | unblemished art of Levitzki,Rachmaninoff, about the Ampico before hearing it. A 
se We the Marshall & Wendell, the Franklin;and Rosenthal, and hundreds of the great pian- _ booklet describing the Ampico and outlin- 
in Canada the Willis also. The Ampico, ists of this generation, as well as Vincent _ ing the large library of Ampico recordings 
: to with its priceless endowment of the play- Lopez, Adam Carroll, J. Milton Delcamp will be sent on request. 
I asked 
s. He 
juite as 
ng and 
rly ac- 
lled it. 
tion of 
boy 1s 
inks of 
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The ALL of the Piano 
THE AMPICO CORPORATION « 437 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
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Only $130 more than an open car 


The New Marmon Brougham Coupe, a 
ly proportioned four-door car for 
five passengers, $3295 








The New Marmon Five-Passenger 
Sedan de luxe, $3775 


The 





The New Marmon Seven-Passenger 
Sedan de luxe, $3850 








The New Marmon Roadster, $3165 
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The New Marmon Phaeton, 
for five passengers, $3165 
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The New Marmon Touring Car, 
for seven passengers, $3165 
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CO) 1aTEVER your motoring habits-and 
inclinations may be, there is one particular 
model of the New Marmon that completely 
meets your personal requirements. G|Upon 
the inherent goodness of the Marmon chassis, 
the greatest custom tailors of motordom have 
lavished unstinted charm and beauty in ten 
different body styles. G|In one of these New 
Marmons you will find a pleasant and prac- 
tical realization of your fondest motoring as- 
pirations. G|And, regardless of which model 
you choose, time will prove that. . . “It’s a 
Great Automobile!” GQ |All cars equipped 
with full-size balloon tires ... All prices 
f. 0. b. Indianapolis. Government tax extra. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 
Established 1851 + Indianapolis, Indiana 


Only $130 more than an open car—The New 
Marmon Sedan, a full-sized, four-door Sedan, for five 
passengers, abounding in luxurious detail, $3295 


The New Marmon 
Coupe de luxe, $3455 


The New Marmon Seven-Passenger 
Sedan-Limousine de luxe, $3975 


The New Marmon 
Five-Passenger Sedan- 
Limousine de luxe, 


$3900 
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HICKEY-FREEMAN 
Clothes have an unob- 
trusive air of refinement 
and good taste that 
wins admiration wher- 
ever they appear. 


Soft, warm, colorful fabrics, 
most of them imported, 
and confined exclusively to 


Hickey-Freeman Clothes. 


At leading stores 
throughout the country 


Hickey-sfreeman Go. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Ave. 
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Clothes with a Lure 
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Why We Don’t Stay at Home 


(Continued from page 35) 


make a little oasis of home in the 
foreign wilderness), coupled with the 
consciousness of social duty done, that 
keeps them cheerful in face of the 
depressing facts. 

Your genuine traveller, on the other 
hand, is interested in real things and 
does not believe in fables. He is in- 
satiably curious, loves all that is un- 
familiar for its unfamiliarity, takes 
pleasure in the beautiful. For him, 
travelling is a besetting vice. Like 
other vices, it is imperious; it demands 
his time, his money, his energy, the 
sacrifice of his comfort. It demands, 
and the born traveller gives, willingly, 
eagerly even. Most vices, it may be 
added, demand considerable self-sacri- 
fices. There is no greater mistake than 
to suppose that a vicious life is a life 
of uninterrupted pleasures. It is a life 
almost as wearisome and painful—if 
strenuously led—as Christian’s in the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress”. The chief dif- 
ference between Christian and the 
vicious man is that the first gets some- 
thing out of his hardships—gets it 
here and now in the shape of spiritual 
well-being, to say nothing of what he 
may get in that sadly problematical 
Jerusalem beyond the river—while 
the second gets very little beyond gout 
and general paralysis of the insane. 

The vice of travelling, it is true, 
does not necessarily bring with it these 
two particular diseases; nor, for that 
matter, any diseases at all, unless, of 
course, your wanderings take you as 
far as the tropics. No bodily diseases; 
for travelling is not a vice of the body 
(which, indeed, it mortifies), but of 
the mind. Your aimless traveller-for- 
travelling’s-sake is like your desultory 
reader—a man addicted to mental 
self-indulgence. Like all other vicious 
men, the reader and the traveller have 
a whole armoury of justifications with 
which to defend themselves. Reading 


and travelling, they say, broaden the 
mind, provoke imagination and reflec. 
tion, are a liberal education. And s0 
on. They are specious arguments, but 
nobody is much impressed by them, 
For though it may be quite true that, 
for certain people, reading and travel. 
ling are highly educative, it is not for 
that reason that most true readers and 
travellers indulge their tastes. We 
read and travel, not that we may 
broaden and enrich our minds, but that 
we may pleasantly forget that they 
exist. We love reading and travelling 
because they are the most delightful 
of all the many substitutes for 
thought. Sophisticated and somewhat 
rarefied substitutes. That is why they 
are not everybody’s diversions. Your 
congenital reader or traveller is one 
of those more fastidious spirits who 
cannot find the distractions he re- 
quires in betting, mah jong or fox- 
trots. 

Finally, there are the very few who 
travel and, for that matter, read, 
with purpose and system. This is a 
morally admirable class. And it is 
the class to which, in general, the 
people who achieve things belong. Not 
always, however. For, alas, one may 
have a high purpose and a fine char- 
acter, but no talent. 

With me, travelling is frankly a 
vice; and the temptation to read 
promiscuously and without purpose is 
one which I find it very hard to re- 
sist. From time to time I make des- 
perate resolutions to mend my ways. 
I sketch out programmes of useful, 
serious reading; I try to turn my 
rambling voyages into systematic tours 
through the history of art and civiliza- 
tion. But without much success. After 
a little I relapse into my old ways. 
Deplorable weakness! I try to com- 
fort myself with the hope that even 
my vices may be of some profit to me. 


I Could Cheerfully Break Her Neck 


(Continued from page 55) 


The first time we were discussing 
Babe Ruth before our literary club I 
remember the thrill of saying to her, 
“Shut up!” or possibly it was “Hold 
your trap!” It was the first time I 
had ever used those sharp, snappy 
words in public to any being other 
than a dog. It fired me with pride. 
And my wife, hardened wretch that 
she is, inspired me to still further 
efforts along the same line. Of course 
it was not all easy. For instance, in 
striking her I felt at first that I might 
appear undignified; but her example 
overcame my scruples, and I gradually 
worked myself up to it, first by a slap 
in the privacy of the home, then a slap 
among friends, and so on, by gradual 
degrees until the great day came when 


I struck her for a K. O. in public! 

Of course all this began to show in 
my intercourse with others. They tell 
me now that I was something of a sap 
in my unmarried days and that I was 
slated’ for discharge from the very 
office in which I am _ now assistant 
manager. My opinions are now listened 
to with respect in the very circles 
where I was an object of contempt, 
and I am a stronger, better and wiser 
man. I am going into politics soon 
and may become a power. And all that 
I am I owe to the remarkably un- 
pleasant woman whom I married seven 
weeks ago, little dreaming that the 
romantic folly of that terrible day 
would grow into something deep and 
rich and vital in my life. 
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Jaceless ~ The Mode in Evening Shoes for Men 
as shown by RALSTON 





Look for this 
trademark always 


EAT, trim footwear is one of the de- 
tails by which you can pick out a man 
of taste at a glance. The latest 
fashions are often only those which are 
borrowed from the Beau Brummells of the 
past, who were connoiseurs of everything— 
including footwear. It was they who first 
wore the “LACELESS” shoe shown above, 


which is again become the last word in good 
taste for the well dressed man. Made of the 
finest Patent Colt skin. The insertions of 
silk elastic webbing at the side give and 
take with every flex of the foot; a thoroughly 
comfortable dancing shoe. At the better 
stores. Write us if you have any difficulty 
in getting the “LACELESS”. 


Inquiries solicited from retailers of fine merchandise 


The Churchill and Alden Company 
Makers of Smart Styles for Young Men 
Brockton, Massachusetts 
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It is to Your Profit 


When you buy bonds to know that they are safe. 





To be sure that the bonds you buy are safe, examine the 
record and the safeguards of your investment house. 


The American Bond & Mortgage Company has stood 
the test of time for over 20 years. Its founders and senior 
officers have been active exclusively in the real estate in- 
vestment field for near to half a century. 


“Our Successful Record’’ is a de- 
tailed record of the First Mortgage 
Building Bonds sold by this com- 
pany. | 


“The Formula of Safety’’ ‘states 
in comprehensive languag¢ the 
many safeguards which surround 
the First Mortgage Bonds which 
we now offer for sale. 





We will gladly send you copies of these booklets together 
with literature describing an attractive First Mortgage 
Bond issue yielding 614%. Write today and ask for 


Literature V168 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (C0. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 


127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago | 345 Madison Avenue, New York 
Capital and Surplus over $5,000,000 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, and over twenty other cities 
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Slone> 


4.0 
PHELPS 


to be served with 
reverence like a 
fine old wine ~ 
try the m No rare vintage, however prized or costly, is worthy’of 


. . . . Ra] ’ . 
Order us to send you more ceremony in its service, than a jar of Slone’s Figs. 


this dozen-jar packet re - : ' ; 
=~ Beautiful and alluring as they are in the glass jar, they 
Ask for the S.:one_ purple fairly scintillate when served in dainty crystal. 
packet of 1 dozen 13 ounce 
pan at shops where fancy So large in size-so rich in the thick consistency of the 
oods are sold. If you can’t syrup - that two or three to each portion is abundant. 
find them, merely send us 
your check for $6.50 and Each fig is perfect; though the skin is entirely re- 


we will see that your grocer meerreae 
x ™ » > » ‘ > s 5) 2) nl. 
gets and delivers them to moved, the tender meat of the fruit is unbroken 


you, or we will ship you the Unlike figs from other climes, these are practically seed- 
packet direct, charges less. The choicest figs of the vast Gulf Coast Orchards 
prepaid. crop are selected for this particular pack. 


If you love the luscious, healthful qualities of figs, as 
you've known them before, you'll find a new luxury 
in these bearing Slone’s label. Nothing finer produced 
in all che world. 


For your convenience, packed in three sizes: 
5 ounce [individual service size]; 13 ounce 
| family size]; 19 ounce [large hostess size ]. 








GULF COAST FIG ORCHARDS CORP., i Formerly sold largely through exclusive clubs, hotels 


Canter Buliting, Houston, Texes. and on dining cars. Now you can get them at the 
Gentlemen: You may send me, either direct, transportation prepaid, : - 
or to be delivered through grocer whose name appears below, one more exclusive food sh« ps. 
of your purple packets of one dozen 13 ounce jars of Slone’s Whole, 

Preserved, Skinless Figs, for which my check for $6.50 is enclosed. | 


GULF COAST FIG ORCHARDS CORP. 


Name__ 
Carter Building Houston, Texas 


Street____ City ¥ State 





Grocer’s name _ 
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FOR EVERY BED IN THE HOUSE 


FINE — for the guest room that is your pride 
STRONG — for the rough wear of the nursery 


HEIR mothers and grandmothers have handed down 
such a tradition of the fineness of Wamsutta Percale 
that some women find it hard to realize how won- 
derfully it wears. The firm weave, smooth unwrinkled 


texture and pure white finish give 

a loveliness to Wamsutta Percale 

sheets and pillow cases that almost 
_ belies their strength. 

Yet when Prof. Millard made his 
famous laundry test of 24 well-known 
brands of Sheets, he proved that 
Wamsutta Percale at the end of 160 
washings was stronger than any of 
the others. Beautiful and strong after 
the equivalent of six years’ home 
use, Wamsutta Percale was ready for 
even more years of service. 

Wamsutta Percale is ideal for con- 


The enlarged microscopic photographs below show how the finely 
woven texture of Wamsutta Percale is unharmed after the 
severe test of 160 launderings — while the texture of ordinary 
sheeting breaks down and separates. 


Ordinary Sheeting 
after 160 launderings 


Wamsutta Percile 
after 160 launderings 





WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. Founded 1846. 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO.., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., N.Y. 


tinuous use on all your beds. With the new Wamsutta 
Tape Selvedge adding further to their durability, these 
exquisite sheets are replacing expensive linen. They are 
lovelier than fine linen, yet cost considerably less; and 


not much more than ordinary cotton. 
For the bride’s hope-chest, for every 
gift occasion Wamsutta Percale is 
most appropriate—especially when 
embroidered or monogrammed. At 
the best stores in all sizes—plain, 
hemstitched or scalloped. 

This is the month of white goods sales. 
Do not judge values by price alone—look 
for the Wamsutta Percale green and gold 
label—your guarantee of the finest qual- 
ity. Wherever you see Wamsutta Percale 
advertised be sure to lay in a season’s 
supply. You will save money by doing so. 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


Sheets and Pillow Cases ~~ “The Finest of Cottons 


WAMSUTTA MILLS ALSO MAKE WAMSUTTA NAINSOOK, LUSTERSHEER, LINGERIE, WAMSUTTA UNDERWEAR CLOTH, AND WAMSUTTA OXFORD 
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FREE 10-day tube. Mail the coupon 
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Watch out 
for Film 


That's where pyorrhea and tooth troubles 
Srequently start, now say authorities 








Run your tongue across your teeth; you 
can feel film if you have it. Now com- 
bat it without harsh grit—rhe new way. 


Do you want whiter teeth ? 

Do you want healthier teeth, teeth that are 
better protected from film-caused troubles? 
There is a new way—a way urged by leading 
dentists throughout the world. 

Now, as a world-wide hygienic movement, 
a 10-day test is offered free. Send the coupon. 
See for yourself the amazing benefits it offers. 


That dangerous film—how it fosters most 
tooth troubles—what to do to make those 
dull and dingy teeth prettier, whiter, 


Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, run your 
tongue across them. You will feel a film. 

That’s a potential danger sign. If the dentifrice you’re now using 
doesn’t combat that film successfully, it’s failing in its duty. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It hides the natural clearness of your teeth. It also holds 
food substance which ferments and causes acid. In contact with teeth; 
this acid starts decay. Millions of germs breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 





Now new methods control it 


For years men of science have given their best in seeking an effective 
combatant of that film. 

Ordinary tooth pastes do not cope with it adequately. Gritty sub- 
stances were discarded as dangerous to enamel. Numerous methods 
have been tested and found wanting. 

Now modern dental science has found two new combatants and em- 
bodied them in the modern tooth paste called Pepsodent. 

Its action is to curdle the film. Then, harmlessly, to remove it. A 
scientific method different in formula, action and effect from any other 
dentifrice. 

Throughout the civilized world leading dentists urge this new method. 

To millions it has proved the folly of not combating film-coated teeth. 
To millions it offers daily a better protection against pyorrhea, tooth 
troubles and decay. 

What you find will amaze you. 
It will cost you nothing. 


You are urged to make the test. 


! 
FRE Mail Coupon for P @psodén 1 


10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept.:430, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Send to: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Only one tube to a family i 








The Mean Tricks of Memory i 


(Continued from page 30) : 


invention that is still unpatented. 

’ Even more exasperating is my ten- 
dency to forget the names of intimate 
friends. Nothing is so humiliating as 
to stare blankly at the associate with 
whom one lunches three times a week 
and be utterly unable to present him 
to a chance-met acquaintance. 

“What was the matter?” one of my 
friends asked me recently, after a man 
had stood beside our table and chatted 
with me for ten minutes, “couldn’t 
you remember his name?” 

“No,” I said, in a burst of frank- 
ness, “nor yours either.” 

To compensate for this fatal mental 
weakness I have, of late, adopted a 
forced cordiality. 

For instance, I once met a man who 
bowed pleasantly and whom I instantly 
recognized as a person whom I had 
seen often. I hesitated, he did like- 


Vanity Fair's Prize Movie-Scenario 
(Continued from page 51) 


SCENE 18. Exterior deck. ME- 
piuM SHoT of Elizabeth Bilge who 
struggles with the waves, supported 
by her wooden leg. About to gosdown 
for the first time, she shouts: 

SPOKEN TITLE: “Save me!” 

SCENE 19. Interior Heaven. 
CLosEuP of the soul of Tamanlipas 
Guerrero. It’s eyes are fixed on the 
little house, at a point just over the 
door, where there is a sign in large 
letters: Caballeros. Tamanlipas Guer- 
rero’s soul does not read or write. 
What a terrible predicament! Just 
then along comes Michael. The soul 
hails him and asks him something. 
Michael nods and smiles. The soul 
starts to hurry off in the direction of 
the house, when Michael lays a de- 
taining hand on its arm, saying: 

SPOKEN TITLE: “J am instructed 
to bid you welcome, spirit. You are 
now in Heaven.” 

SCENE 20. The middle of the 
ocean. Lonc SHor of Jack Waters 
looking through the binoculars. As 
he sees something, the glasses fall 
from his nerveless hands. At the same 
moment he falls himself but is caught 
by Captain Black, who works over 
him for some time with a stomach- 
pump, until the young man’s eyes 
open. Gazing indistinctly at the Cap- 
tain, the youth of whom Elizabeth 
Bilge held the esteem murmurs: 


SPOKEN TITLE: “Full speed 
ahead!” 
SCENE 21. Exterior home. ME- 


piuM SHoT of granny as she grace- 
fully descends from the piano-stool. 
(Hold long enough for human in- 
terest.) Shutting her umbrella she 
enters the house, whereupon it stops 
raining and the sun comes out. 
SCENE 22. Cross-section of the 
ocean. CLosEuP of the descending 
binoculars, which have fallen over- 
board, as they start toward the bottom 
of the sea. Some local colour: a 
frightened fish or two, for instance. 
(Note: If we could rent an octopus, 
or something, it would be good here.) 
TITLE: Meanwhile, giving free 
rein to their intrinsic curiosity, a pair 
of lenses spontaneously traverse the 
dim domain of Neptune. 
SCENE 23. Interior Heaven. LoNG 
SHOT of the soul of Tamanlipas Guer- 





VANITY FaR 










wise, and I found myself shaking . 
hand violently. He was very sinarf 
dressed, much better than I, in fag 
and his bearing was so distinguished 
with just a touch of the foreigng 
about him, that, although I could ng 
place him, I felt sure that he was om 
of the celebrated visitors to this coup. 
try whom I had met at some sogigl 
function. Before we parted, I had 
asked him to lunch with me next day, 
suggested a trip to the country and 
assured him how much I wanted him 
to meet my wife. There was perfeg 
courtesy in his manner when 
smiled and said, “But I already knoy 
Madame Baffle; I bob her _haj 
yesterday.” 

He had formerly been my barber 
at the Club, and was, at that time 
working for one of the fashionabk 
hairdressers on Fifth Avenue. 












rero, as it exits from the little hous 
registering blissful contentment, It 
says to Michael, touchingly: 

SPOKEN TITLE: “Heaven is right? 

SCENE 24. Iris IN on a Yippisy 
PICNIC IN THE CATSKILLS. About a 
fire of drift-wood made by girl 
scouts are seated thousands and thou 
sands of Hebrew maidens, their faces 
are chewing gum and smileless, A 
slight dark slip of a feminiffe thing 
in the foreground investigates a recent. 
ly-opened can of sardines. 

TitLe: Lizzie Finklestein, who 
plays the violin beautifully. 

SCENE 25. The Bottom of the Sea, 
Mepium Suor of binoculars as they 
come to rest on the volcano-strewn 
sea-bottom. (Perhaps a whale passes, 
pursued by another whale, or almost 
anything to give local colour.) 

SCENE 26. Interior home. The 
old mother falls down a flight of 
stairs and breaks both her legs simul- 
taneously as Jack Waters, torn between 
his devotion to his parent and his love 
for Elizabeth Bilge, does not hesitate 
a moment, then turns the rudder of 
the Ford sedan backward and is soon 
carrying the delighted old lady in his 
aeroplane to Captain Black’s half- 
brother’s expensive sanatorium, while 
Lizzie Finklestein plays her instru- 
ment so lovely, until all the pic 
nickers fall one by one asleep, then 
gets into a breeches-buoy and in that 
terrible predicament rescues Jack Clin- 
ton who was not drowned as we all 
thought, but at this moment a birth- 
certificate is discovered proving that 
the ghost of Tamanlipas Guerrero 
is a fourth cousin to Dr. Marie Stopes, 
whereupon a lawn-party is given for 
no reason whatever by Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney and everyone dances 
to general hilarity, as 

SCENE 27. Exterior moon night. 
CLosEup of a cloud. It nears the 
moon. It passes over the moon. The 
moon disappears. The cloud moves 
on. The moon reappears. A tree 
appears in front of the moon. A 
nest appears upon a limb. In the nest 
are five eggs. Thunder and lightning. 
All hatch suddenty. 

TITLE: “Poems are made by fools 
like me, only God can make a tree.” 

VERY SLOW FADE-OUT. 
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The introduction by Fisher of new-type coach bodies in every 
important price class tremendously accelerates the buying interest 
in enclosed cars. For Fisher—with unparalleled facilities, resources, 
skill and experience—now brings enclosed cars to price levels 
which will go far toward making enclosed cars the exclusive type. 
That significant fact can be expected to bring about a widespread 
change in the general buying trend. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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To go where you wish 
and do like. 
And still to have your 


what you 


source of income in your 


The people who can 


afford to spend their winters where com- 
fort and health are the first considera- 


tion are, in the majority of cases, those 


their 


investment affairs. 


Let us help you plan an income- 


producing investment program based on 


the ownership of high-grade bonds. 





BONDS 


THE 


RMATIGRAL 4 TYX CO PAN Y 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading 


cities throughout the world SHORT TERM NOTES 
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The Music Critic Explains 


(Continued from page 33) 


a moot point, he added, whether a dis- 
paraging article on a theatrical or 
operatic or concert performance did 
not lay the writer open to the same 
legal pains and penalties. 

The lawyer, however, quite over- 
looked two little points. In the first 
place, it would be difficult, I imagine, 
for the music-giver to prove that 
whatever bad business he may have 
suffered from was directly due to the 
criticism. I have been a long while 
in this nefarious profession, and my 
considered opinion is that criticism 
affects the box office neither one way 
nor the other. All the laudation in 
the world will not send the public to 
something it does not want; all the 
damnation in the critical vocabulary 
will not keep it away from something 
it does want. I have often wondered 
how it is that the theatrical public 
in particular always acts with such 
extraordinary unanimity. The average 
theatregoer does not read the high- 
brow critics; yet again and again we 
see a poor play taken off after half- 
a-dozen performances, or a_ better 
one (or-perhaps a still poorer one) 
playing to crowded houses immedi- 
ately. The only conclusion I can come 
to is that the theatrical public has a 
strange faculty that African travellers 
tell us other primitive people possess: 
the savage has no railways, no tele- 
graphs, no newspapers, yet somehow 
or other a piece of news that is started 
in one place is common knowledge 
hundreds of iniles away in a day or 
two. A thousand Londoners go to the 
first night of a new play or a new 
opera, and before lunch time next day, 
by some mysterious telepathic means 
or other, the whole  theatregoing 
population of London knows the senti- 
ments of the thousand sufficiently well 
to wend its way to the theatre that 
night or to stay away. 


HE second point overlooked by 

the lawyer was that the critic 
is there by the performer’s request. 
He gives his opinion only because he 
has been asked there for that very pur- 
pose. When the performer angrily 
flourishes a criticism that he thinks 
may damage him with the agents and 
the public, and asks the critic, “Who 
set thee up as a ruler and a judge 
over us?” the answer is simple: “My 
dear fellow, you did. If you volun- 
tarily come before a tribunal of your 
own appointing, don’t, when the ver- 
dict goes against you, turn round and 
peevishly deny the competence of the 
judge.” 

I fully admit that it must be very 
annoying for a performer or a com- 
poser who has done his best, to be 
sniffed at by the critics, especially 
when the rest of the audience has 
applauded him. But he is merely pay- 
ing the just penalty for calling in an 
expert. (I am speaking now, of course, 
of the critic who is really competent 
and experienced.) The performer him- 
self and his admirers are in much the 
same position as the owner and the 


beholders of a painting that is quite 
good but not a genuine old master, 
‘The expert annoys them all by com 
ing in and saying, “Yes, it’s not a rea} 
Velasquez, but it’s quite a decent 
copy.” The experienced and compe 
tent critic cannot help listening tg 
everything against a background quin. 
tessentialised, as it were, from all his 
previous experiences. It is a sheer im. 
possibility for him to listen in the 
purely objective way of the plain 
man who just takes in the impression 
of the moment. The critic’s long 
habit of listening for the express pur 
pose of recording his impressions de. 
velops in him a specialized kind of 
subconscious memory. Suppose, for 
example, what he is hearing tonight is 
Schubert’s Auf dem Wasser xu singen, 
He has heard, perhaps, twenty good 
sopranos in the song, and three or 
four superlatively good ones. From 
each of these performances there re- 
mains in his subconsciousness some 
special nicety of tone, some special 
subtlety of rhythm, of feeling. of 
expression, of personality. Blended 
with all these is his own dream image 
of the song, the product of many 
broodings upon its loveliness in the 
quiet of his own room or on solitary 
walks. The result of it all is that he 
has subconsciously within him a super. 
idealized Auf dem Wasser zu singen, 
The ladies who entered for a 
beauty competition would have rather 
a trying time of it before a judge 
who had formed his ideal of female 
beauty from the best-looking women 
he had personally met, plus his blended 
visions of Cleopatra, Helen of Troy, 
Semiramis, Lady Hamilton, and a few 
more of the lovely women of legend. 
It is before a tribunal very much like 
this that the musical performer comes. 
Can he wonder that, however good 
he may be, he is never completely 
satisfactory to the critic? 

Now what would we say of the 
lady at the beauty show, who, having 
received no more than a silver medal 
or a highly commended, should an- 
grily protest that the judge’s verdict 
was an outrage, in that it might pre- 
vent her getting a husband? The 
judge would be sorry for her, would 
regret that he had done anything to 
damage her in a business way, but 
would realize the impossibility of 
making her see that, pretiy as she 
undoubtedly was, she could not com- 
pete with the ideal his own visions, 
his own broodings, had woven for 
him. Even so, the critic is truly sorry 
for the poor performer who has done 
his best, and perhaps quite a good 
best, but who, compared with the 
critic’s ideal, is only a piece of an 
ordinary tea service putting itself for- 
ward as Sévres. Any movement that 
may be started for excluding the 
critics from the concert halls and the 
opera will have a cordial supporter in 
me, in the interest of the critics. Some- 
thing ought to be done to help these 
poor fellows to preserve their ideals 
of beauty untarnished. 
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UST as the great Twentieth 

Century has built up a 
reputation for fidelity to 
schedule, so have Smith & 
Wesson revolvers earned an 
international prestige for un- 
failing protection of the home 
and fireside. The confidence 
that men have in the depend- 
able accuracy of Smith & 
Wesson arms, justifies their 
title of SUPERIOR. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department C. 





No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Shelf of Recent Books 


By BURTON RASCOE 


O those who come after us, the 

| contemporary epoch in litera- 
ture will most likely seem to be 

the most subjective and the most self- 
conscious in history. It is, for good or 
ill, the era of the recorded personal 
reaction. The era is as prolific in 
memoirs, reminiscences, diaries, collec- 
tions of letters, and biographies as the 
Eighteenth century, and it is immense- 
ly more fruitful in autobiographies 
of the first or almost the first rank 


~than any other period. Our novels, 


from the best to the worst, are in the 
main autobiographical. After present- 
ing his claims to immortality with 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer, 
both of them narratives of his boy- 
hood, Mark Twain left to be pub- 
lished after his death a chaotic and 
remarkable autobiography. Anatole 
France’s fame perhaps rests most 
solidly upon those tender reminiscences 
of his childhood, My Friend’s Book, 
Little Pierre, and-The Bloom of Life. 
The Education of Henry Adams is 
undoubtedly one of the great personal 
confessions of literature. And the 
most original and most luminous fig- 
ures of the time, James Branch Cabell, 
Marcel Proust, and James Joyce, have 
been subjective and autobiographical. 
To this illustrious company comes 
now Sherwood Anderson with 4 Story 
Teller’s Story (Huebsch), a personal 
narrative that has at times the fresh- 
ness and simplicity of Lawrence Sterne 
and again the tone and timbre which 
made Winesburg, Ohio so often a 
book of deep and troubled beauty. In 
A Story Teller’s Story, Mr. Anderson 
has let his imagination play like a 
warm light over the bare facts of 
his career. He has spoken from the 
heart with frankness and humility, 
with always a sort of pagan delight 
in gleams of color against the gray 
monotony life so often affects, and 
the gratitude for a hint of joyous 
living. 


. L. MENCKEN is the nearest 

approach to a Voltaire that 
America has ever produced. As a 
socio-political irritant, stinging and 
blistering life into contemporary cul- 
ture and attacking fallacies, supersti- 
tions and absurdities that have a gen- 
eral currency, he is invaluable. He has 
already left his‘ mark upon his time; 
he has been the most vital critic we 
have had. His equipment is superb. 
He has a mind as logical and scientific 
as Huxley’s; he has courage and 
audacity; he is individualistic, incor- 
ruptible, sufficient unto himself ; he has 
energy, humor, erudition, and knowl- 
edge and experience of life; and he 
has a style that is fresh, clear, direct, 
incisive and rich in happy metaphors. 
Prejudices: Fourth Series (Knopf) is 
his best book to date. In it he has to a 
large extent confined himself to gen- 
eral ideas and avoided literary discus- 
sion. He lets the wind out of the toy 
balloon of the upholders of thé so- 
called American tradition; he exposes 
the scientific ignorance of those an- 
thropologists and psychologists who 
take their cue from the Ku Klux 
Klan; he attacks the swindling politi- 
cians and hypocritical false patriots; 
he animadverts most amusingly on the 
subject of monogamy and other “high 
and ghostly matters”; and he closes his 


book with several pages of imagist 


poetry of genuine distinction. 


HERE is no need ever to take the 

second or third best even in social 
contacts and conversation so long as 
bodks are published like Anton Chek. 
how’s Letters on the Short Story, the 
Drama, and Other Literary Topics 
(Minton, Balch), edited by Louis 
Friedland. With this book one may 
sit by the fireside of a winter evening 
and listen to the intimately informal 
chats of a man possessed with a gen- 
uinely deep culture, intimately versed 
in the ways of human nature, a physi- 
cian with a broad practical experience, 
and a literary artist of the first rank. 
In Stanislavsky’s memorable book, My 
Life in Art, recently out, we got a 
delightful picture of Chekhov as a 
gay and likable chap, magnanimous, 
clear-headed, sane-minded, witty and 
happy. That impression of him deep- 
ens after a reading of his own book. 


N A Naked King (A. & C. Boni) 

Albert Adés, the young Egyptian 
who collaborated with Albert Josi- 
povici on that magnificent novel, Goha 
the Fool, has made a study of a genius 
in relation to his environment and 
acquaintances, which is dramatically 
intense, moving, mystical and ecstatic, 
In Henri Fauvarque, Adés has created 
and celebrated a great character lyric. 
ally and convincingly. Fauvarque is 
at once god-like and absurd, a sublime 
egoist, helpless in practical matters and 
mercilessly acute in penetrating the 
limitations and deceptions of others, 
a man heroically minded among mean- 
spirited people. His friends, whom 
Adés has drawn with sure, economical 
strokes, live upon the vitality and 
energy Fauvarque radiates; and when 
they turn upon him it is because of 
envy and because of a consciousness of 
their own weakness. Fauvarque’s rela- 
tion to his wife, to whom he is king 
and she his most faithful subject, is 
a charming idyll, beautifully con- 
ceived and carried out. 


LIE FAURE is the first biog- 

rapher to deal with Napoleon 
(Knopf) as an aesthetic matter and 
not as a subject for moral or political 
discussion. To Faure, Napoleon is the 
lyrical embodiment of the spirit of ac- 
tion, manifesting itself martially in 
the domain of material things, just 
as Jesus was the lyrical embodiment 
of the action, manifesting itself relig- 
iously in the domain of spiritual 
things. Jesus and Napoleon, according 
to Faure, were two-sides of the same 
medal. Proceeding from this basic 
assumptioh Faure presents one of the 
most original studies of an heroical 
figure that is to be found in literature. 
It seems morally revolutionary to us 
perhaps largely because Napoleon is so 
close to pur own times. 


TORIES from the Dial (Dial 

Press) inspires the hope that the 
Dial will find enough stories to yearly 
offer us such a book. The collection 
inciudes Sherwood Anderson’s “I’m a 
Fool”, one of Anderson’s very best 
stories; Conrad Aiken’s richly sugges- 
tive and masterly little story “The 
Dark City”; and Ivan Bunin’s “The 
Gentleman from San Francisco”, one 
of the finest short stories ever written. 
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REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Here is an exclusive style designed for the well dressed man 
who wants a smart slipper with all the ease and comfort of an old 
moccasin. This newest Easiephit model is soft and pliable but 
distinctively stylish. Price $6. 

The tops are of tan kid with kid lining, made without a counter so you 
can shove your feet into them as you would into slipons. The soles are 
of specially treated flexible 
leather, with low rubber 
heels. They can be 
squeezed into a corner of 
your traveling bag, and 
still not lose their shape. 


Price $6.00 


This and many other 
exclusive models are on 
sale at good shops every- 
where. If your dealer 
does not carry them, write 
for catalogue showing 








other styles in blue, red, 
green, alligator, patent 
leather and brown Kid. 


ABBOTT SHOE CO. 
aleid No. Reading, Mass. 
AS BATH-ROOM ‘SLIP-ONS” PACKS IN SMALL SPACE 























THE MAN’S SHOP 
+ ~ 


4-Piece Golf Suits 
for Southern Wear, *75 


The Man’s Shop announces its readiness 
January 1st with apparel well dressed men 
will wear at the winter sunshine resorts, 
and especially features the new, smart 
golf suits in gray, blue, blue-gray, brown, 
tan and mixtures. Jacket, vest, plus four 
knickers, and pair of long trousers. 
Foreign and domestic cheviots, tweeds, 
homespuns. Plain back or half belt sack 
coat. Many at $55 and $65, too. 


Also smart flannel and wool knickers 
that are unusual. Flannel trousers, 
linen knickers, light weight topcoats, 
shirts, sweaters—every accessory 
you'll want in your wardrobe. 


Convenient Express Elevator 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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SOMETIMES the clicking 


of glasses brings luck — but 


ALWAYS youll have better 
luck with HORSESHOES 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Shelf of Recent Books 


(Continued from page 94) 


ORD MADOX FORD (Hueffer) 

is a writer whose years have not 
brought him hardening of the arteries 
either physically or intellectually. His 
heart and head are young; he shows 
an enviable mental resiliency; he is 
capable of eternally re-orienting his 
point of view and keeping himself re- 
ceptive to new ideas, to all the literary 
and artistic innovations of his time, 
and to the tastes and prejudices of his 
juniors. There are few men who are 
his peers in the mastery of English 
prese, and probably none so versatile 
as he in varying both medium and 
manner and still making them seem 
perfect instruments of expression. The 
first novel he has given us in several 
years, Some Do Not (Seltzer) is a 
brilliant and beautiful literary work. 
The central character, Tietjens, is 
conceived perhaps with a slightly sar- 
donic if sympathetic eye; and his in- 
congruousness to the modern scene 
is perfectly delineated. Some Do Not 
carries this reviewer’s recommendation 
unreservedly as a novel of distinction. 


OCKWELL KENT, deriving 

much of his inspiration from 
Blake, is himself a less mystical, but 
still somewhat mystical modern Blake, 
with his uplifted head touching the 
stars but with his feet touching solid 
earth and his hand extended to clasp 
hand in friendship with all sorts and 
conditions of humanity. His new 
book, Voyaging (Putnam) provides 
a philosophy against the defeat and 
death of the spirit. In it, he tells of 
a sailing voyage to the edge of Cape 
Horn with a curious crew of eccentric 
characters who follow the sea. 


OH GALSWORTHY’S = The 

White Monkey (Scribner) is the 
story of a woman who learned to for- 
get and so brought a measure of peace 
and happiness into her life which might 
have been tragic and futile otherwise. 
The novel is an appendage to the For- 
syte Saga, and primarily concerns 
Fleur, the daughter of Soames Forsyte 
and his second wife. Fleur’s heart had 
been steeled against love when she 
was prevented from marrying her 
cousin; and so when she marries Mich- 
ael Mont it is not out of love but out 
of a bitter cynicism and something of 
a desire to revenge herself against the 
world and its ways. She tefused to 
feel anything except the memories she 
cherished. She gathered about hera set 
of dilettantes who, like herself, were 
afraid to face reality, and began to play 
with life, carelessly and disdainfully. 
Michael has both humor and fortitude 
of spirit, and Fleur wins, through him 
and her child, to a new view of life. 


ITHOUT varying his formula 

in any degree whatever William 
J. Locke continues to write a novel 
annually about a man who lives his 
own life in bohemian or vagabond 
fashion, philosophizes quaintly and 
amiably about life, and delights thou- 
sands of readers. The Golden Journey 
of Mr. Paradyne (Dodd, Mead) is 
our dear old Locke character all over 
again, and he is just as quaint, amusing 
and entertaining as ever. 


TELLA BENSON can be counted 

on for civilized entertainment, wit 
with a spicy taste of malice in it, some 
excellent character drawing, and qa 
pretty good story. And this she pro- 
vides in Pipers and Dancers, wherein 
the pert and shallow Ipsie Wilson, 
who opens her heart to all and sundry, 
gets many buffetings, overestimates 
herself until others underestimate her, 
and finally matures enough to be loved 
by a man who is her best friend and 
severest critic. 


F Ben Hecht had not already writ. 

ten pretty much the same story in 
Erik Dorn, his new novel, Humpty 
Dumpty (Liveright) would be more 
impressive than it is. The hero, Sava- 
ron, is Dorn all over again, a phrase- 
maker who is having troubles with his 
wife, a rebellious and tough-minded 
cynic who refuses to be disciplined into 
the tight, middle-class respectability of 
the dull people whose conformities he 
despises. Humpty Dumpty is less lyri- 
cal than Erik Dorn, but in some ways 
it is more mature. Savaron, like Dorn, 
leaves his wife; but, whereas Dorn 
returns to his wife broken and de- 
feated, Savaron kills himself. Both 
Dorn and Savaron are disillusioned 
idealists, with a highly romantic streak 
of sentimentalism in them which keeps 
them forever trying to recapture their 
illusions, and thus, while they suffer 
anguish themselves, they inflict an un- 
necessary cruelty on others. 


HE Wind and the Rain (Doran) 

is the autobiography of Thomas 
Burke, that colorful writer who 
achieved an instantaneous reputation 
with the publication of Limehouse 
Nights. The new book was in type, so 
I hear, when a cable from London 
postponed the printing until some 
paragraphs were omitted, for the in- 
clusion of which a libel suit had been 
threatened. Whatever the excisions, 
however, the autobiography remains a 
glamorous and vivid one. 


RNEST BOYD’S Portraits: Real 
and Imaginary (Doran) contains 


.the article entitled Aesthete: 1924 


which, with a commentary on it and 
its consequences (also included in the 
book), made the first issue of The 
American Mercury an_ instantaneous 
success. It also contains a number of 
synthetic portraits of various literary 
figures of the day, and some excellent 
informal and unconventional sketches 
of literary personages here and abroad. 
The book is genuinely amusing and it 
contains some incisive criticism. 


HE most distinctive editorial fea- 

ture originated by the “Bookman”, 
was the series of anonymous portraits 
of authors entitled The Literary Spot- 
light which has now been brought out 
in book form. In a country where 
flattery in print is often’ a vice, it is 
refreshing to read these amusing and 
often importantly critical sketches. 
Since anonymity has permitted the 
writers to exercise less critical caution 
than they would be likely to exercise 
otherwise, they have given us a series 
of valuable portraits. 
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SHKOSH TRUNK COMPA 





A poise, a certain nonchalant assurance, marks the 
man who is’ at home in high places. Oshkosh 
Luggage, too, has an air, an assurance, that at- 
tests its accustomed position in exclusive circles. 
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FORTNUM & MASON 
LIMITED 


PICCADILLY, LONDON 


Founded 
London, 1710 
New York, 1924 
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Mens C fortmason Town Shoe 


A smart, light shoe for town wear in Fortmason calf, 


tan-willow or black. Also in horsehide. English hand- 
lasted and hand-sewed. All sizes and widths. Priced at 


$17.00 


Fortmason Famous Footwear combines perfect style, 
comfort and service. For every footwear need — 
dress, business, sports. Riding and hunting boots 
are specialties. Ready-to-wear or custom-made. 
London bespoke fitter in attendance. 


Send for sample of Fortmason leather and self-measure- 
ment form. Mail orders will be given careful attention 


FORTMASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, INc. 


720 Madison Avenue New York City 






























“Just Like London” 


They’re all over town —these messengers 
with their cockney voices and ‘“‘cocky” 
caps. Typically British, they are uniformed 
more smartly than our boys are. 








UST as typical of London are these 
J cravat and handkerchief sets made 
of imported foulard in stunning 
new patterns. Handkerchiefs, $3.50; 
ties, $2.50—or $6.00 per set. Sample 
swatches will be mailed for selection. 


Orders by mail will receive our 
prompt and careful attention 


CRUGERS 
Eight East Forty Fifth Street~-New York 


Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ritz 
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VANITY FAR 


«Where are You Stopping ?”’ 


(Continued from page 56) 


lands in the terminal turmoil of his 
huge hostelry. 

That rather dowdy lady in black 
with the square-toed shoes and the 
square-jawed face is Mrs. Horace 
Munger of Middletown, Conn. When 
she comes to New York, she always 
makes for the same hotel where she 
stopped when she and Horace were on 
their wedding tour, thirty years ago. 
This is not due to any tenderness of 
sentiment on her part but to the fact 
that, as far as Mrs. Munger knows, 
no new hotels have been built since that 
happy time. She has never forgotten 
the effect that the golden decoration of 
the lobby had upon her then and she 
gets almost the same kick out of it 
now. Of course she is well known by 
this time and the clerk at the desk has a 
family smile for her as he says “Glad 
to see you, Mrs. Munger. Mr. and 
Mrs, Binney are here .... yes,.... 
and Miss Glathers is coming down 
from Troy tomorrow.” 

All the guests of the old hotel are 
one big family. They talk things over 
together when they meet on their semi- 
annual visit. They sink into the great 
tufted chairs and gaze upon the glories 
about them and are content. The 
younger generation of hotelgoers may 
prefer the quiet effect of painted 
wood-work but give them the good old 
days of writhing gold ceilings, onyx 
wainscotings and electroliers wherein 
prudently draped nymphs peer from 
bunches of bronze rushes in which the 
light-bulbs cleverly simulate cat-tails. 
Other hotels may be more in the fash- 
ion but none has deeper carpets or a 
richer, mustier atmosphere. 

The old hotel is dying on its feet. 
You can easily tell that by the elevator 
which is a relic of that early type in 
which the operator hauls on a rope 
and then waits patiently for something 
to happen. The car finally starts and 
creeps slowly upward. It requires a 
master hand to stop it within a foot 
of the desired level; but John, the 
elevator man, has been on the job since 
the hotel was first acclaimed—in the 
mid-eighties—as a marvel of gor- 
geousness and beauty. It is just as 
beautiful to-day and looks, if anything, 
a trifle more gorgeous than it ever did. 
At any rate, it suits Mrs. Munger and 
hundreds of her kind, and they will be 
heart broken when it is torn down a 
few years from now to make room 
for the new office building that is go- 
ing up on the site. 

In the streets adjacent to Broadway 
and the theatre district lie the hotels 
which are inevitably sought out by the 
actor folk. When you see that dapper 
young man whose suit-case bears the 
label, Hello Helen Co., you can be sure 
that he will gravitate naturally into 
the west forties, where he will find 
friends in any one of a dozen meeting 
places. They are sandwiched in be- 
tween theatres, theatrical clubs, wig- 
makers, costumers, photographers and 
music studios. 

Jimmy Wills, whose dance stops the 
show every night at the Gotham 
Square, has a table every day for 
entertains all 
comers. Jimmy is high feather just 
now. He is playing in a success and no 
one takes more pleasure in telling 
about a success than an actor. This is 
a little hard on Tommy Wells at the 


next table, whose last three engage. 
ments have been flops, but he makes the 
most of it, moves over to Jimmy's 
table for his coffee and, perhaps, a 
shot of Scotch afterwards in Jimmy's 
room, if Tommy only enthuses over 
him enough. 

Near-by tables are filled with the 
famous stars of screen and stage, eat. 
ing just like human beings, a little 
more eagerly, perhaps, as the meals of 
some of them do not come with that 
regularity which marks the feeding 
time of other professions. A table of 
critics and columnists is looked at 
somewhat askance. These are the news. 
paper guys who will josh you as you 
pass and stab a pen through you next 
day. Yet that is their job, and they 
must do it without fear or favour, 
This or that actor is hurrying off for 
a matinée performance. In some of the 
rooms upstairs vocalists are practising; 
a weird mixture of howls reaches the 
outer air. On the sidewalk in front 
of the hotel a number of mummers 
display themselves. They use the thor- 
oughfare as their shop-window. A 
manager may pass by, see them and 
engage them for an important part. 

And what a feature of the profes. 
sional hotel is the clerk. He must have 
the tact of a great diplomatist to 
soothe the ruffled temperaments of 
some of the lady artists whom he 
houses; he must learn to listen sym- 
pathetically to a harrowing tale of 
jewels stolen while he sees the victim’s 
publicity agent hovering in the dis- 
tance; he must be able to stop a little 
“party” at just the right time; and, in 
the hurry and bustle of his migratory 
clientele, he must at times spin them 
that it is customary to stop/at the desk 
for a moment before making a final 
exit. 

I might go on with my hotel list 
indefinitely, for there are as many 
kinds of them as there are varieties of 
human beings. There is the foreign 
hotel, for instance, where the dark- 
skinned, soft-eyed Latins go. You may 
drop into a charming milieu, at your 
choice, and hear the accents of French, 
Spanish or Italian and scent the aromas 
of their racial kitchens. 

And who is not familiar with that 
austere nunnery, the Woman’s Hotel, 
sanctuary of the spinster, where we 
may see the ancient female relatives, 
too cross to be borne in the home, too 
intelligent to be put in an institution, 
who are doomed to brood darkly in 
their manless Eden, where they sit 
solemnly in the lobby and cast glances 
of malignant curiosity at the new ar- 
rivals? These horrible, pitiful old 
creatures seldom venture out but sit at 
home like spiders. Occasionally, how- 
ever, one sidles out for a brief foray, 
clinging close to the neighboring 
buildings as if attached by a thread. I 
can always tell one when I see her. I 
always know that, if I suddenly shouted 
“Boo,” she would snap herself back 
into her web with terrible celerity. 

And so it goes with all of the thou- 
sands of temporary occupants of our 
great city. A little study and it is 
possible to label them all. Tell me 
where you live and I will tell you 
what you are, or, if you prefer, tell 
me what you are and I will tell you 
where you live. Certainly, nothing 
could be fairer than that. 
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‘The Plaza Building, Showing the 
Pam BEACH Store of 

Brooks Brothers 








BROOKS BROTHERS 








ESTABLISHED 1818 


ee 
‘GLOTHING 
Gentlemens Furnishing Govdz, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 


AT PALM 


Messrs. Brooks BroTuErs announce the Opening of a Store in the Plaza Building, 
County Road, Patm Beacu, where they will have for sale a representative stock of 
their Clothing especially suitable for wear at Southern Resorts, as well as Furnishings, 
Hats, Shoes, Leather Goods, Liveries, Travellers’ and Smokers’ Accessories. 

Telephone Palm Beach 1618 


BEACH 







View from the Patio of the 
Plaza Building 
_ BROOKS BROTHERS 





cc. 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 




















aaa Clothes—not a Distraction 
MG but a Distinction! 


A four-piece suit, as carefully 
tailored for your comfort as for 
its obvious correétness. Ready 
~ to wear from $70.00. 








cA Parcel Post Suggestion 


The accessories illustrated include a 
Shirt of light-weight madras with long 
pointed collar attached and new strap 
cuffs; to be had in blueand white stripes 
or Jacquard designs; sizes 14 to 164; 
sleeves 33’ to 36’’;at $4.50 each. 
Also Foulard four-in-hands in tones 
to harmonize ; $2.00. (The choice 
may safely be left to us. ) 
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Iverson &Heneage 


7 East 44th Street - New York City 
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Only a limited amount of 
CATOIR SILK for dress 
and dinner waistcoats can 
be produced each season 


Waiswous made of 
these remarkably beauti- 
ful & distinctive silks can 
be had only at shops which 
specialize in highest types 

of men’s clothing 


CATAIR 


2229899882888 86298899 




















eA New MAH JONG Idea! 


(1) Pull out each drawer 












(2) hinged at 
the back 
(3) openitup 


a rack. 


to “Pack” 


Here's a handsome box, no larger than 
old-fashioned boxes—and it carries 
everything! Ample space in drawers 
for carrying sets. Generous space on 
racks for tiles. Plenty of room for all 
sorts of ‘‘money.” Much more substan- 
tial than imported Chinese boxes—and 
so convenient you'll be glad to discard 
present boxes and racks and use a Pac 
Rac. When you buy a new set—getany 
mah jong set you wish withouta box 
~—then get a Pac Rac for less than the 
cost of separate box and racks. 


Send no money—simply write and a 
Pac Rac will besent you. Pay the post- 
man on delivery, $12 plus a few cents 
parcels post. A wonderful giftforothers 
—a wonderful convenience for you. 
Write today. Money returned if not 
absolutely satisfactory. 


PLAYERS PRODUCTS 
140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


“Pac-(ac” 








(4) it makes 








You Know Me, Neurosis 


(Continued from page 48) 


Ratpu: And of Shaw. 

Irma: And of Poe. 

RALPH: But essentially modern. 

Spirit: Macabre! 

UncLE WILLIAM: Decidedly deca- 
dent. 

IpsHINSKI: Not at all. 

(A woman, nearly nude, enters.) 

UNcLE WILLIAM: Who are you? 

THE Woman: I don’t know. 

UNCLE WILLIAM: Why are you so 
nude? 

THE Woman: I don’t know. 
me a cerebration, if you like. 

IPSHINSKI: (to Irma) The pure con- 
cept again. We are lost. 

IrMA: (to the woman) Aren’t you 
Utter Freedom in sex? Aren’t you the 
modern attitude? 

Woman: (irritably) 1 don’t know! 
It is the author who cerebrates, not I. 
My business is to keep vague. 

IPSHINSKI: Have you a lover? 

Woman: No, he is an intellectual. 
He has talked me out of everything. 

IpsHINSKI: (to Irma) He is trying 
to trap us. Keep away from the 
vibrators, 

RaLpH: Can there be anything in 
all this? I feel frustrated. 

BuseEsco: Wait! 

(A bluish light appears in the audi- 
torium.) 

IRMA: We have 
from all conventions. 

UncLE WILLIAM: From all formal- 
ism. 

BusBeEsco: The purpose of civiliza- 
tion is to render life emotionally 
glacial. 

THE Woman: (bitterly) Yes, that’s 
what they’ve done to me. 

(She weeps.) 

Busesco: Let her alone. The ma- 
ternal instinct in her is pulling the 
Idea down to its own level. She’s been 
badly written. 

THE Woman: 
written? 

(A cry from Ipshinski and Irma.) 

BupeEsco: (triumphantly) Aha! 

(In the darkness he looks 
Svengali.) 

THE OTHERS: What is it? 

Busesco: (ina loud, piercing voice) 
Look! Don’t you see? They have 
stepped on the vibrators. Just as I 
planned. What do the rhythms in the 
air tell your 

RaLPH: I’m beginning to see! 

BusEsco: I sensed it at once. She 
was his mistress in the pure idea. Con- 
ceptual lovers. When Ipshinski ex- 
ploded the endocrine tabulator, who 
was it cried, “What was that?” The 
response was unmistakable. 

(A faint cry is heard.) 

RAtPH: What was that? 

BuBEsco: The sum of their two 
concepts. 

RaLpH: You mean? 

BuBEsco: Exactly. Their child con- 
cept. 

(The child concept appears.) 

RALPH: What is your name? 

THE CHILD: (in a strange, super- 
natural voice) Godfrey Equation Re- 
lativity Ipshinski 3d. 

THE Woman: Poor child! 
here. 

Tue CHILD: No, you will dilute 
me. I wish to remain inchoate. 

UncLE WILLIAM: How oldare you? 

THE CHILD: I am the dernier cri. 


Call 


freed ourselves 


Did I ask to be 


like 


Come 


THE Spirit: I feel resurrected 
somewhere where there is no place 
for me. 

RaLpH: Irma, why didn’t you tell 
me? 

IrmA: I didn’t want to gratify you, 
Raiph. I knew it would only make you 
miserable. 

RaLPH: You are right, dear. We are 
now in a cul de sac of another color. 
Can’t we moderns ever get out of our 
blind alleys? 

THE CHILD: What would become 
of me if you did? 

RaLPH: I shall adopt you. 
we must thresh this out. 

InMA: Not here. Let’s go home. 

RatpPH: By all means. [ll get a 
hypothetical taxi. 

UNcLE WILLIAM: It isn’t raining 
rain to-night; it’s raining violet rays. 

End of Chukker VII. 


CHUKKER ANYHOW 


Irma, 


RaLpH: You see, we end up in an 
impasse. 

IrMA: (despairingly) Wouldn’t cul- 
de-sac be better? 

RapPH: (startled )—Didn’t you say 
that in the beginning? 

IrMA: (wearily) Yes. 

RatpuH: Then we have arrived no- 
where. 

Irma: Nowhere. 

RaLpH: Yes, the trouble is that we 
think too clearly. 

IrMaA: At any rate, I have been an 
untrue wife to you. That’s what you 
wanted, wasn’t it? Can you ask more? 

RaLpH: No, dear. You have not 
only treated me indecently, but you 
have been ahead of your time. Just 
think,—a cerebral betrayal. Irma, 
you’ve shattered my last inhibition. 

IrMA: My poor boy! 

RaLpuH: Don’t pity me. I’m so mis- 
erably gratified. 

(Enter the Spirit.) 

IrMA: What are you looking for, 
Dad? 

THE Spirit: I want my Ni-yetch. 
I’m going back to that bourne whence 
no caviller should return to earth. I 
haven’t been dead long enough to keep 
up with you young folk. 

(He takes his Nietzsche and goes.) 

UncLeE WILLIAM: Wait a minute; 
Pll go with you. Good-bye. 

IRMA: You’re going, too? 

UNCLE WILLIAM: Yes, it’s the only 
way out. 

(He goes out. 
door.) 

IRMA: Come in. 

( An expressman enters. J 

EXxprEssMAN: Did you send for an 
expressman? 

IRMA: No. 

ExpRESSMAN: But I’m not an or- 
dinary expressman ; I’m an intellectual. 

RALPH: Sergei Bubesco. 

IRMA: Where’s the child? 

Busesco: He’s dead; suddenly. Of 
cerebral malnutrition. And look! 

(He points toward the audience.) 

IRMA: They too are dead? 

Buprsco: Yes. They died of the 
same thing. 

InMA: Then there’s no use going on. 

RaLpH: And we can’t go back. 

(They look at one another question- 
ingly as the lights go out in the audi- 
torium to indicate that the end of the 
play has been reached.) 


A knock on the 
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John Galsworthy’s 


The White Monkey 


“Tt is certainly the best isovel of the fall, 
-.-And it is the kind of book that any- 
body anywhere couldn’t 
help finding the best.” 

—Chicago Tribune 











$2.00 at all 
bookstores 


Charles 


















MIOWN ENGRAVED MATCHBOOKS 


De Luxe matchbooks of true individuality—For 
men and women of affairs. 
Engraved by craftsmen on hand-made covers of 
imported papers from a specifically cut die. 
COVERS-—-Horizon blue, old rose, chrome 
yellow, Lanvin green, crimson, jet black, gold, 
silver and beige (tan). ; 
MONOGRAM die cut gratis—design ag illus- 
trated or in circle, oval or block letters— 
engraved in any color. 
PRICES—Delivery prepaid in U. S. 

WD MEER Sse coca ccasnnsexvoneepeniseas 

Four dozen .... 

ROE SI oc cnceenecacnepineneies 

“If labeled ‘Miown’ it’s engraved.” 

Kindly remit with order to 





COLGATE-PULLMAN 
235 Fifth Pn pee New York 
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VOGUE’S 
Book of Etiquette 
$4 


An investment in as- 
surance . . . providing 
a discreet reminder for 
the sophisticated, a 
ready help for the 
humble, and a kindly 
sermon on good man- 
ners to gay and head- 
long youth. Covering 
completely the present- 
day customs of social 


intercourse, with the 
rules for their correct 
observance. 


Please send me......cop......of Vogue's 
Book of Etiquette. I enclose $......... 
Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 
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You buy so few—why not the finest? VAN SICKLE 
HE dress shirt of irreproach- unsightly disfigurement—the bulg- ESTO. 1909 
able fit, style, materials and ing front. CIVILIAN and SPORTS 
workmanship is essential to cor- Jt js fashioned by experienced CLOTHES 
P rect formal attire; the finest that custom operators in our own work- . 
Men’s can be made is none too good! rooms and finished astienty | by ENGLISH RIDING BREECHES 
The dress shirt illustrated is made hand. The materials are our best ; 
a Golf and Street in the latest one-stud mode, ready importations; the bosom and cuffs Serving an Eminent 
Shoes to wear in all sizes, with sleeve of French Pique and the body of Clientele of the Well 
Built of the famous Scotch grain leather lengths to suit every individual Batiste. This shirt can not be ob- D aN, York 
=—— that will wear like iron. In oxford style, requirement. Different lengths of tained, ready to wear, except from ressed New Lor 
with wing tip. Heavy oak leather soles. bosom obviate the cause of that us. By mail postpaid, Business Jlan 
Pair, $12 Price Seven Dollars 
HUTCHINSON & CO 570 FIFTH AVENUE 




















a Mi GicGhg 1G Importers 15 East becesn St., New York Established 1899 NEW YORK 


73 523 Fifth Ave. New York 105 Nassau St. 
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British _ This pewter jar— 
ao, 298 Hide Hand tailored. white chev- for tobacco—a partic- 
+ SO 
York The Guarps Coat—London’s Appropriate for ‘sport po ularly distinctive gift 
—_ smartest—and the CHESTERFIELD Suitable for office wear. for the man_ who 
—aknee length coat of distinction. Tux and Street Mail orders promptly filled. smokes. 8 in. high, $18. 
— Both made of imported woolens $3.50 each—6 for $18. Order by mail or tele- 
hand tailored —to your measure. Catalogue upon request &raph, and we will ship 
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Colors of Initials Colors of Match Packs LUXENBE RG 
Gold Silver Gold Silver CLOTHES FOR THE CONSERVATIVE 
Black Blue Black Orange : 
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Lavender Gun Metal Black © Green Purple 
Red Whitz Yellow Lavender 
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COULD THIS BE YOU? 


© Vanity Fair 





Do people fight to be 
seen close to you when 
you make a public ap- 
pearance? Do lovely 
ladies flock to your 
light like moths to a 
candle? Do your fel- 
low-men drown envy 


in frank admiration? 


yes! if you subscribe to 


VANITY FAIR 


Here are your 14 points 


of 


assured 


1. Youscintillate like a Broadway sign with news of the 
new plays and their players. 


bo 


The new books are open ones to you—together with 


the reputations and points of view of their authors. 
3. You can discuss the American and European movies 
sanely, even before they are shown in the home town. 
4. You know who are the world’s personalities, as dis- 
tinct from mere celebrities. 


a 
. 


You are a member of those “private view” circles 


that are the first to receive new influences. 
6. Youcan whistle the latest notes of music and musi- 


clans. 


7. You respond to the ideas of the thinkers who mould 


this curious age. 


Special Offer 


2 Years 


of Vanity Fair 


for $5 


een en oe ee ee oe ee se se ee re 
VANITY Fair, Greenwich, Conn. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $5 for 2 years (or) $3.50 for one year. 
Start my subscription with the current issue of Vanity Fair 


Mrs. 
Miss 


popularity 


8. Your mind is bathed in the magazine’s fresh hu- 
mour, and sharpened by its sure satire. 
9. Sports mean more to you than mere scores and 
names. 
10. The new motors, imported and domestic, are famil- 
iar to you before they reach the show-rooms. 
11. You squeeze every point out of the cards for people 
who are lucky enough to be your partners at bridge. 
12. Your clothes, for every occasion, are a safe guide 
for your friends to follow. 
13. Youare in the swim of the restaurants and cabarets, 
fads and foibles, of the world’s gay capitals. 
14. Finally you are a well-equipped, self-starting 
model of twentieth century citizen. 


Don’t Dwell in Outer Darkness 
Sign the Coupon Today! 
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Reduce Your Flesh 
with Dr. Walter’s 
Rubber Reducing 


Garments 


THE entire body 

or any part, 
can be reduced 
without dieting by 
dissolving the fat 
through perspira- 
tion. These gar- 
ments are invalu- 
able to those suf- 
fering from rheu- 
matism. 


Reducing Corset 
su < In dark or cream col- 
Send Hip and Waist ored rubber. Open back 
Measure and front. Made to 
order. Reduces abdo- 
men, hips, thighs and 
waist-line. $12.00 
Chin Reducer $2.50 


Man's Abdomi- 
nal Reducer with 
coutil back $9.00 


Anklets, fur reducing 
and shaping 
the ankles, 
Send ankle 
measurement. 
In dark or 
cream colored 
rubber. 

Per pair$7.00 
Extra high 
$9. 


atl 




















“Geter Hot 
and keeper Hot” 











— \oThe New 
MU-RAD>RECEIVER 
The Last W ew mn Radio 


Antenna or Loop 
Nh A or’B Batteries 
Battery Charger 


ST plug into worst nearest lighting socket, 
and the Mu-Rad MA-2o will entertain 
you without any further attention. 


Cumbersome aerials and loops, mussy storage batteries, 

























Write for booklet to. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th St., Suite 605 











pPeietetetiie— Peay, gg z . troublesome “B” Batteries, and the battery chargers— It . simp ly impossible for a 

Mary ammerer ribson Co., Inc. B’ Batterves is * inati io”. i 

921 South 11th St. 917 G. Street. NLW. No made obsolete by this a of radio cool motor to give you real 
Chicago— San _Francisco-- No Battery Charger Write for Illustrated Literature POWER. 














at aah Coen St. Fg beat 4 MU-RAD LABORATORIES, Inc. Acbury Park, N. z B4 To operate at its maximum efficiency, 
to produce POWER economically and 
constantly, to vaporize gas quickly, 


to minimize loss in wear and tear by 
INDER A reason of crank case oil dilution, to 
’ x 


cut down carbon, you must “Get ‘er 
ia. Court DRESSMAKERS at Ronen 
M ILLINERS —- pate need the Allen Shutter 
ront! Its full opening and perfect me- 
instance : chanical construction give you fositive 
Listed under A in the Shoppers’ and Ori, ginal control of radiation, from the dash, at 
Ricard! Guide you will ad the: fel- MU all times. Nothing to get out of order— 
cle siiwetiicnnith: ai Winns sand pools & quickly attached. Not an automatic. 
services catering to the discriminat- 


. The LATEST 
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Antiques HATS Crhibition Daily SHU T I ER FRONT 























MABEL TALIAFERRO, Charles St., at 7th Ave:, N.Y. ¢ IW ete ae _ 
Authentic eee for the gh ahi purchaser G NS rs = — io a 
at reasonable prices. Spanis ra Model $35 DRONES es aie ane oe 
Fascinating Paisley Shawls $16.50 : LI NG ERI E ile i i 
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Load barra Great a by great, masters. Complete 
avorite wedding presents ustrated Cat. 25c (coin) 
Medici Society, 788 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ford Special $12.00 
THINGS TO PAINT. Greeting Cards, Parchment ae 
Studes, Norelties—3,000 items. Catalog with 12 irticles Distributors 
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Fiske Automotive Supply Co., Albany, N. Y. 
YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES Syracuse Watson Stabilator Co., = Ts 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on H. D. Taylor Company, Buffalo, N. Y 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. . : Baltimore Hub Wheel & Mfg. Co.,.Baltimore, Md. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, 0. Tuere are more hotels in New York than leaves on the Tree of Knowl- Foster Auto Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 
AUCTION BRIDGE & MAH JONGG edge. But it isn’t always easy to pick the one most appropriate to your Northern AutomotiveSupply Co.,Bay City, Mich. 
te edly per Mees temperament, the occasions of your tri our purse. Unless you experi- Dyke Motor Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
File Dent beginners and edvanced pupits an lhe Boot hig ee ne P Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
wigs mre. 108 wreverly rt. N. Y. C. Spring 4802 mented for a lifetime of trips, you couldn’t cover the field—and when Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn. 
ave made a study of teaching had—i Idn’t be th b d Minneapolis Iron Store Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
Bridge and Mah-Jong by clear and simple methods. you had—it wouldn't be there but yonder. i ® Soggy ate, 2a 7 
You learn siqlekiy. xitivate classes or by mall mi Farrell Auto Supply Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
» 8 ‘el. Academy 63: The Travel Man know ir nickné r i w C 
Wega C WiliTEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE e Tr ; fan _— —— hotels by their — naga ss wat me The Allen Auto Specialty Company 
Ra Aiivanced & Elsisentary lessons in Auction ong you’re going to stay, what you’re going to do, how much you want to Sole Manufacturers 
5 Wweridee. Private and. Class Instruction. pay. He’ll suggest a hotel. And make reservations too, if you want. Why 22 West 61st Street New York 
% West 51st Street. N. Y Circle 9015 not try it? 2013 Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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cialties, quaint gifts, and exclusive ° “why you need a shutter.” 
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now 
23 West 44th Street NEW YORK CITY : Good all 
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HERE is an unwritten law in 

gift-giving which countenances 
only the best. + + Joknston’s 
bears the stamp of unobtrusive 
good taste. Socially correct, it is 
the gift acceptable, always. The 
thoughtful man knows this. - 
So when 4e gives, it's Johnston's. 
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_ oe 
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You will find a special agency 
for Johnston's Chocolates in 
one of the better class Stores 
- ‘in your neighbourhood - 
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q@ MISCHA LEVITZKI AT HIS STEINWAY > 
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STEINW 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE 


In THAT dramatic moment of quiet 
before the first note is struck, the 
concert pianist marshals swiftly all 
his genius, his spirit, his skill. And 
there is scarcely a great pianist since 
Liszt who has not drawn, in that 
moment, new courage from his utter 
confidence in his chosen instrument 
—the Steinway. Paderewski, Hof- 
mann, Levitzki—these and others of 
the great pianists know how per- 
fectly the Steinway translates the 
mellow, golden harmonies of Schu- 
mann or the sharply etched roulades 
of a Bach fugue. They know how 
the Steinway at a touch becomes a 


singing animate voice; instantly re- 
sponsive to the most extraordinary 
demands. This appreciation of the 





There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 
munity or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a small 
cash deposit, and the balancé will be ex- 
tended over a period of two years. * Used 
pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, Srerinway HA. 
109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 











IMMORTALS 


superiority of the Steinway is shared 
by the public at large. For the great 
majority of Steinway pianos are 
bought on limited incomes and for 
unassuming homes. As a matter of 
principle it has been kept within the 
reach of every true lover of music; 
sold at the lowest possible price and 
upon the most convenient terms. 
Each of the various models is a true 
Steinway. And each waits only your 
word to open new vistas of delight, 
to reveal fresh perspectives of plea- 
sure and appreciation. Not for one 
year or a decade, but for a lifetime. 
You need never buy another piano. 
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cision methods now 
employed in produc- 
ing the superb 60° V- 
Type Lincoln motor 
sare attracting wide , 
comment throughout f 
‘the motoring world. ! 
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